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PREFACE. 


-•«*• 


Among  the  liistories  of  the  ancient  world  those  of  the  Jews, 
of  Greece,  and  of  Eome,  will  always  hold  the  first  place  in 
valne ;  that  of  the  Jews,  because  it  contains  the  history  of 
our  religion ;  those  of  Greece  and  Eome  for  the  poets  and 
historians,  the  almost  perfect  works  of  art,  and  the  quantity 
of  knowledge  that  those  nations  have  left  us,  and  for  the 
share  that  they  have  had  in  forming  our  opinions  and 
guiding  our  tastes  even  in  the  present  day.  After  these 
three  histories,  that  of  Egypt  may  certainly  claim  the  next 
place,  from  the  influence  which  that  remarkable  country  has 
had  upon  the  philosophy  and  science  of  the  world.  Even 
now  the  great  stream  of  civilisation,  after  flowing  through 
ages  of  antiquity  and  fertilising  the  centuries  through  which 
it  has  passed,  is  in  its  present  fulness  still  coloured  with  the 
Egyptian  opinions,  as  the  Nile  reaches  the  JDelta  red  with 
Ethiopian  soil.  Architecture  and  sculpture,  the  art  of 
writing  and  the  use  of  paper, '  mathematics,  chemistry, 
medicine,  indeed  we  might  add  legislation,  and  almost  every 
art  which  flourishes  under  a  settled  form  of  government, 
either  took  its  rise  in  Egypt  or  reached  Europe  through  that 
country.  Many  of  our  superstitions,  and  some  of  our  re- 
ligious truths,  are  here  first  met  with ;  and  above  two 
hundred  references  to  the  Bible  in  these  pages  show  how 
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xnnch  light  Egypt  and  the  Scriptures  may  throw  one  upon 
another. 

Much  of  the  early  portion  of  Egypt's  history  had  been 
lost,  and  has  latterly  been  regained;  it  had  been  hidden 
from  ns  by  the  shade  which  time  sooner  or  later  throws  over 
man's  doings,  and  we  are  now  delighted  to  find  that  it  can  be 
resA  by  the  light  of  modem  science.  Such  further  know- 
ledge of  the  world's  childhood  brings  with  it  some  of  the 
experience  of  age.  An  addition  to  the  beginning  of  ancient 
history,  without  making  our  race  older,  gives  us  a  longer 
life  to  look  back  to.  We  can  thus  more  justly  judge  of  the 
progress  in  science,  in  art,  and  in  morals,  with  which  God 
has  already  rewarded  man's  industry ;  we  can  more  safely 
look  forward  to  further  improvement  as  a  reward  to  our 
continued  industry.  The  study  of  the  past  helps  faith  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  future. 

The  older  monuments  of  sculpture  teach  us  the  names  of 
numerous  kings  of  Thebes,  of  Memphis,  and  of  the  Phenician 
shepherds ;  and  though  there  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  order 
in  which  these  early  dynasties  are  to  be  placed,  yet  they 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  antiquity  which  must  be 
granted  to  this  earliest  of  nations.  Greek  tradition  begins 
with  the  Trojan  war,  when  Egyptian  Thebes  was  already 
falling  from  its  high  rank  among  cities.  Jewish  tradition 
begins  a  little  earlier  with  the  flight  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  when  the  Egyptian  kings  already  boasted  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors.  Egypt  was  then  a  highly  civilised  country, 
the  pyramids  had  been  built  near  Memphis,  the  Egyptians 
had  worked  the  copper  mines  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the 
sculptured  monuments  which  must  have  been  seen  by  them, 
still  prove  the  high  state  of  the  arts  at  that  time.  Even 
from  before  the  time  of  Solomon  the  history  may  be  traced 
with  certainty  through  the  reigns  of  Thothmosis,  Amimothph, 
Bameses,  and  the  other  great  Coptic  kings,  who  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  years  made  Thebes  their  capital,  and  usually 
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held  Lower  Egypt  as  a  proYince.  It  was  durmg  these 
reigriB  thai  Egypt,  enriched  by  the  Nubian  gold  mines, 
surpassed  every  country  of  the  known  world  in  wealth  and 
power,  and  was  foremost  in  all  the  arts  of  civilisation,  of 
commerce,  and  of  agriculture.  Moses  was  there  educated  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  though  Upper  Egypt 
was  at  that  time  little  known  to  the  Greeks,  Homer  speaks 
of  the  armies  and  wealth  of  Egyptian  Thebes  as  proverbial. 
No  Theban  historians,  it  is  true,  have  recorded  their  great 
deeds ;  but  the  buildings  are  themselves  the  deeds,  and  the 
sculptures  on  the  walls  show  that  the  nation  was  conscious 
of  tiieir  ^eatness  while  performing  them.  The  massive 
temples  and  obelisks  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
colossal  statues,  which  have  already  outlived  three  thousand 
years,  prove  the  high  civilisation  of  the  kingdom,  even  before 
the  Jews  had  become  a  people,  before  the  Greeks  had  got  an 
alphabet;  and  they  are  among  the  causes  of  the  lively 
interest  with  which  we  trace  its  history  in  the  following 
ages.  •  They  marked  these  buildings  with  a  serious  gravity 
wholly  their  own.  We  have  ourselves  no  national  style  in 
architecture,  but  we  borrow  from  each  what  to  our  judgment 
or  feelings  seems  most  suitable  for  its  purpose.  We  copy  the 
buildings  of  the  Chinese  or  Arabs  for  a  summer  house  in  the 
garden,  those  of  the  Greeks  for  a  theatre,  those  of  the 
Bomans  for  a  bridge,  and  for  a  triumphal  monument,  those 
of  the  Italians  for  a  palace,  those  of  our  northern  forefathers 
for  a  place  of  worship,  and  we  go  back  to  the  early  Egyptians 
for  the  models  best  suited  for  the  solemnity  of  a  tomb. 

For  about  five  hundred  years  more,  beginning  with  Shishank 
ihe  conqueror  of  Behoboam,  the  kingdom  was  governed  by 
kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  Thebaid  fell  to  the  rank  of  a 
proTince.  The  wars  then  carried  on  were  chiefly  in  Syria, 
Mometimes  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Judsea  and  Samaria,  ai:d 
sometimes  to  save  those  kingdoms  from  becoming  provinces 
of  Babylon.    The  wealth  and  population  of  the  country 
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After  the  rifio  of  Christianity,  ilexanJria  no  longer  plxyi 
thftt  second  part  only  in  civiliaQtion,  nor  furnished  tho 
handmaid  Eciancos  alone,  but  hnd  its  own  schools  in  phi]( 
aopby,  and  gave  birth  to  seots  in  religion.  In  Aleiandcia 
took  place  that  imputtant  union  between  Judaism  and 
PlatouiEm  which  should  receive  careful  attention 
history  of  philoBopby  and  of  tbo  human  mind.  Hence  the 
Jewish  Scriptui'oa  became  first  known  to  the  pagans,  and  the 
doctrine  of  one  God  waa  perhapa  loss  unwillingly  listened  tc 
by  thom  in  consequence  of  its  being  united  to  some  of  their 
own  philosophical  opinions.  The  pagans  were  begin 
drop  their  polytheism,  as  Flatonism  appeared  in  the  writingB 
of  the  Jesvs ;  and  both  may  thereby  have  been  at  the 
time  better  fitted  for  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  later 
Flatonists  of  Alexandria  hare  perhaps  hardly  had  justi 
done  them  liy  the  modems,  either  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment which  they  wrought  in  paganism,  or  tbo  share  which 
they  have  had  in  forming  tho  present  opinions  of  the  world. 
Taking  the  i^octrino  of  Plato  aa  the  foundation,  borrowing 
something  &om  the  Jows  and  something  from  tho  other  secta 
of  pagans,  they  formed  a  philosophical  religion,  which  we 
may  think  of  little  worth  when  offered  as  the  rival  of 
Ohristianity,  but  which  we  ongbt  to  admire  as  surpassing 
any  other  sect  of  paganism. 

In  Gnosticism  wo  see  another  form  of  philosophy, 
oaatcm  mysticism,  in  which  scienoe  was  studied  as  a  help  to 
magic  and  divination ;  which  bad  at  tho  time,  and  no  doubt 
still  has,  some  share  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  Christians, 
It  waa  common  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  apostles 
Paul  censures  it  by  name,  and  John  indirectly.  It  was  thi 
patent,  or  perhaps  the  sister  of  Manicheisiu,  and  it  has  lef 
its  traces  among  several  sects  of  Christians  who  seem  to  look 
for  acme  other  sonrce  for  tho  origin  of  evil  than  the  will  of 
a  beuBvolont  Creator. 

Among  the  three  great  families  of  Ohristianity,  the  Greek; 
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the  Egyptian,  and  l^e  Boman,  the  Egyptians  often  held  the 
first  place  in  importance.  They  were  the  first  and  chief 
corraptors  of  Christianity ;  and  the  history  of  wide-spreading 
error  is  hardly  less  important  than  the  history  of  truth. 
The  Egyptians  were  usually  followed  by  the  Eomans  as 
their  pupils.  The  Egyptians  long  held  the  Nicene  Creed 
against  the  Greek  and  Syrian  churches;  and  thougli  the 
opinions  of  modem  Europe  are  in  the  first  case  to  be  traced 
up  to  Bome,  yet,  if  we  would  carry  back  our  search  to  their 
original  source  in  Palestine,  we  must  in  most  cases  pass 
through  Alexandria. 

When  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  from  Eome  to 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria  lost  its  power  over  Egypt, 
the  difference  of  religion  between  the  two  countries  was  the 
oause  of  a  growing  difficulty  to  the  government.  The 
Greeks  of  Alexandria,  like  the  Protestants  of  Dublin,  were 
of  the  same  religion,  politics,  and  blood  as  their  rulers,  and 
in  a  constant  state  of  quarrel  with  their  fellow-subjects. 
Sometimes  an  emperor  like  Zeno  healed  the  disputes  by 
treating  both  parties  with  equal  justice.  At  other  times,  as 
under  Theodosius,  the  country  was  governed  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  less  enlightened  majority,  and  the  Arian 
Greeks  of  Alexandria  lost  that  ascendancy  which  they 
claimed  as  their  birthright.  But  more  often  the  emperors 
tried  to  govern  the  Egyptians  by  means  of  the  favoured 
class ;  they  goaded  the  people  to  rebellion  by  appointing  to 
the  churches  and  bishoprics  and  civil  offices  men  whom  the 
people  hated  as  heretics  and  aliens;  and  at  last  the 
Egyptians,  with  an  equal  want  of  wisdom,  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  their  Arab  neighbours,  in  hopes  of  regaining 
\he  government  of  their  own  church. 

Thus  Egypt,  a  country  once  the  greatest  in  the  world,  but 
now  to  be  counted  among  the  least,  gives  us  as  many 
examples  of  what  to  shun  as  what  to  copy.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  race  after  race  has  marked  the  high  points  to 
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which  it  reached  by  its  inyentions,  its  Bnildings,  or  its 
literature,  and  in  its  turn  has  fallen  back  again  to  vice 
and  littleness.  The  ruined  temples  and  now  unmeaning 
pyramids  lead  us  to  inquire,  why  arts  decay  and  empires 
crumble,  why  Heliopolis  is  no  longer  a  seat  of  learning, 
and  why  the  papyrus  rush  ceased  to  grow  in  the  Delta? 
They  remind  us  that  no  wealth,  no  arts,  no  literature,  can 
saye  a  nation  from  ruin,  unless  it  has  the  wish  to  check  its 
own  vices. 

Thus  also  History  amuses  us  while  it  teaches;  it  with- 
draws the  mind  from  the  cares  of  the  present  to  live  in  the 
quiet  of  the  past,  where  we  hear  of  troubles  without  being 
made  anxious,  because  the  events  that  are  to  follow  are 
already  known. 

Few  of  us  would  wish  the  thread  of  a  story  broken  to  be 
told  where  it  disagrees  with  that  of  a  former  author,  but  it 
may  interest  the  reader  of  Gibbon  to  learn  in  what  points 
the  writer  of  these  pages  has  ventured  to  differ  from  that 
great  historian.  It  escaped  Gibbon's  accurate  eye  that,  on 
the  death  of  Aurelian,  part  at  least  of  the  Eoman  world  was 
governed  for  several  months  in  the  name  of  his  widow 
Severina; — compare  page  236  of  vol.  ii.  with  Gibbon,  chap, 
zii.  He  also  omits  the  name  of  Yaballathus  Athenodoms 
as  a  Eoman  emperor,  who  reigned  for  one  year  as  Aurelian's 
colleague ; — see  page  233.  He  seems  mistaken  in  believing 
with  Dion  Cassius,  that  when  the  quarrels  broke  out  between 
the  Jews  and  pagans  in  several  cities  in  the  first  century, 
the.  unhappy  Jews  were  the  assailants ; — compare  page  106 
with  Gibbon,  chap.  xvi.  Again,  he  too  hastily  follows 
Procopius  rather  than  Theophanes  and  Nonnosus  at  the  end 
of  his  chapter  xlii. ;  he  thus  confounds  the  embassy  of 
Julianus  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  with  that  of  Nonnosus  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian ; — see  pages  845  and  353.  Lastly,  he 
makes  a  needless  difficulty  of  Elagabalus,  who  reigned  three 
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years  and  nine  months,  that  is,  three  years  and  parts  of  two 
others,  dating  his  coins  in  his  fifth  year. 

With  respect  to  the  following  pages,  the  author  would 
add  that  he  has  thought  it  better  not  to  treat  of  the  literature 
and  religion  separately  from  the  political  events,  but  to 
throw  the  whole  into  the  form  of  annals.  Literature  always 
takes  its  tone  from  the  events  of  the  day,  and  changes  with 
the  state  of  society;  so  also  of  religion.  Although  the 
idolatrous  sculptures  on  the  walls  remain  unchanged,  yet  the 
opinions  about  them  change  from  century  to  century ;  and  it 
is  as  necessary  to  note  the  passing  of  time  when  giving  an 
account  of  a  people's  religion  as  when  speaking  of  its 
government.  Ecclesiastical  history  is  very  unfaithfully 
written  when  disjoined  from,  the  political  quarrels  which 
accompany  the  change  of  opinions.  Again,  he  would  remark 
that,  ^m  the  scantiness  of  the  materials,  he  has  very  often 
been  unable  to  enlarge  on  an  event  as  much  as  its  importance 
seems  to  deserve.  But  he  has  in  every  case  stated  in  the 
text  or  in  the  margin  the  works  from  which  he  has  taken 
each  piece  of  information,  so  that  the  inquiring  reader  may 
not  only  check  his  accuracy,  but  may  at  once  see  the  sources 
in  which  further  knowledge  may  be  looked  for. 

He  has  to  thank  his  learned  friend,  Dr.  H.  Jolowicz,  of 
Eoenigsberg,  for  the  honour  of  having  the  Third  Edition  of 
his  History  published  in  a  German 'translation;  and  though 
he  differs  widely  from  the  chronological  opinions  of  his 
German  annotators,  yet  he  has  been  enabled  to  correct 
several  mistakes  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Notes  to  that 
edition,  Leipsig,  1857-8. 
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On  the  title  page. — ^The  god  Ra»  in  the  form  of  the  winged  sun. 

Fig.  1.  The  head  of  an  Egyptian  Fellah,  or  modem  laboui-er.    (H.  Horeao.; 

Fig.  2.  The  head  of  Rameses  11.,  from  a  statue  in  the  British  Museum 
(J.  Bmiomi.) 

r^.  3.  A  stone  which  at  the  same  time  marked  the  boundary  of  the  field,  and 
the  rise  of  the  inundation  on  it.    From  a  model  in  porcelain. 

Fig.  4.  An  Egyptian  crossing  the  river  on  a  raft  made  of  two  bundles  of 
rushes.     (Denon,  pi.  78.) 

r^.  5.  The  name  of  Labspris,  spdt  Ra,  L,  A,  0,  B.  The  syllable  Ba  is  to  be 
read  last. 

Fig.  6.  The  Bull  Apis  with  a  plate  of  metal  between  its  horns.  The  horns 
represent  the  illuminated  part  of  the  moon  when  it  is  two  days  old, 
and  the  plate  of  metal  r^resents  the  unilluminated  part  which  may 
be  also  then  seen  on  a  dear  night.  On  the  forehead  is  a  small  model 
of  the  sacred  asp  or  hooded  snake.    From  a  Bronze. 

Rg.  7.  The  Basilisk  or  Ursus,  the  hooded  snake,  with  a  woman's  head  and  a 
tall  crown.    From  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum. 

Rg.  8.  The  name  of  Osirtesen  I.  The  characters  in  the  first  oval  are  perhaps, 
Ho-Ke>Ra,  of  which  the  sun  Ra,  though  first  in  order,  is  pronounced 
last.  Those  in  the  second  are,  0,  S,  K,  T,  S,  N,  and  spell  the  name 
that  we  here  give  to  him,  as  the  Greek  authors  usually  call  the 
Egyptian  kings  by  the  names  in  the  second  of  the  two  ovals.  The 
title  over  the  first  oval  is  Sot-nout,  meaning  king  of  Upper  Egypt^ 
king  of  Lower  Egypt,  That  over  the  second  oval  is  Se-ra,  son  of 
the  Sun, 

l^ig.  9.  A  column  in  the  tombs  at  Beni-hassan,  with  many  fiat  sides,  one  of 
which  is  wider  than  the  rest  and  carries  a  line  of  hierc^lyphics. 
(J.  Bonomi.) 

Fig.  10.  A  view  in  the  cave  tombs  of  Beni-hassan.  (Hector  Horeau.  This  and 
most  of  the  woodcuts  with  this  name  are  from  blocks  kindly  lent 
by  this  gentleman,  belonging  to  his  beautiful  work,  Panorama 
d*Egypte.) 

F%  11.  The  obelisk  at  Hdiopolis.     (J.  Bonomi.) 

^>g*  12.  A  gi-anite  needle  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake  Moeris.  ^Burtoc'i 
Ezoerpta  Hieroglyphica.) 

Fig.  13.  The  woiii  Obiris. 

Fig.  14.  The  word  Amun* 
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Fig.  15.  The  four  months  of  y^tation,  distinguished  by  the  half  moon,  * 
star,  a  numeral,  And  the  character  for  growing  herbs.    (H.  Horeaa.^ 

Fig.  16.  The  four  months  of  hanrest,  distingdshed   by  the  diai-acter  lor 
house.    (H.  Horeau.) 

Fig.  17.  The  four  months  of  inundation,  distinguished  by  the  character  ibr 
water.     (H.  Horeau.) 

Fig.  18.  The  words  Month,  Half-month,  and  Week. 

Fig.  19.  The  name  of  Chofo,  builder  of  tiie  oldest  pyramid,  which  is  the  seoood 
in  point  of  size.    It  is  spelt  Ch,  0,  F,  0. 

Fig.  20.  The  name  of  Nefchofo,  found  in  the  largest  pyramid.  It  is  spdt  N^y 
F,  Ch,  F,  0. 

Fig.  21.  Section  of  Chofo's  pyramid.     (Vyse*s  Pyramids.) 

Fig.  22.  Oxen  drawing  a  block  of  stone  on  a  sledge.  From  Uie  quarries  9^ 
Toora.     (Young's  Hieroglyphics,  pi.  88.) 

Fig.  23.  Section  of  Nefchofo*s  pyramid.  Two  air-passages  lead  to  the  chambev 
in  which  the  body  was  placed.  The  two  lower  chambers  are  »^ 
uncei-tain  use.     (Vyse's  Pjrramids.) 

Fig.  24.  Section  of  the  chamber  which  held  the  body  in  Nefchofo*8  pyramid « 
There  are  fire  chambers  of  construction  oyer  it.     (Vyse.) 

Fig.  25.  Plan  of  the  pyramids,  with  the  sphinx,  the  neighbouring  tombs,  toM- 
the  great  causeway.    (Wilkinson's  Map.) 

Fig.  26.  Restoration  of  the  colossal  sphinx,  which  lies  in  front  of  Chofo'^ 
pyramid.    (J.  Bonomi.) 

Fig.  27.  The  name  of  Amunmai  Thori  I.  The  characters  in  the  second  oteI 
are,  A,  M,  N,  M,  T,  R. 

Fig.  28.  The  name  of  Amunmai  Thori  II.    In  the  Hrst  oyal  Noubkora. 

Fig.  29.  The  name  of  Osirtesen  II.  The  characters  in  the  first  oyal  are,  Ra, 
Mes,  Ho,  pronounced  by  the  addition  of  the  definite  artide 
Meshophra.    The  anvil  is  Mes,  the  beetle  Ho,  and  the  sun  Ra. 

Fig.  30.  The  name  of  Osirtesen  III.  The  characters  in  the  first  oyal  are  Mes, 
Ko,  Ra.  The  single  pair  of  arms  is  KAH ;  the  three  take  the 
plmral  termination  and  become  EO. 

Fig.  31.  The  name  of  Amunmai  Thori  III. 

Fig.  32.  The  name  of  Queen  Scemiophra,  spelt  Ra,  S,  M,  A,  oB,  0.  Queens 
names  haye  usually  only  one  oyal. 

Fig.  33.  Plan  of  the  temple  at  Sarbout  el  Kadem.  The  older  part  is  a  cay« 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock.    (D.  Roberts,  R.A.) 

Fig.  34.  The  name  of  Chebra,  spelt  Ra,  K,  B. 

Fig.  35.  The  name  of  Chebra  Amosis.  The  characters  in  the  first  oyal  are 
Ra,  K,  B ;  those  in  the  second  oyal  are  A,  M,  S.  The  title  oyer 
the  first  ovsJ  is  NEB-TO,  lord  of  the  toorld  ;  that  oyer  the  second 
is  NEB-MESO,  lord  of  battles.  This  pair  of  titles  is  translated  for 
us  by  Hermapion,  in  Ammianns  Marcellinus.  From  ^e  re- 
semblance in  sound  between  AMESH,  an  anvil^  and  MISHE,  a 
battle,  one  character  is  used  for  both. 

Fig.  36.  The  name  of  Amunothph  I.  The  characters  in  the  first  oyal  are  Ra- 
Seb^  K,  or  Sebekitu  Those  in  the  second  oyal  are  A,  M,  N,  0,  Th, 
Ph,  or  Amunothph,  dedicated  to  Amun,  The  harsh  sound  of  this 
word  is  justified  by  our  finding  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  spelt  it 
Ameoophis  and  sometimes  Amenothis.    The  position  of  the  last 
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two  characters  is  reversed  in  the  woodcut  bj  a  mistake  of  the 
artist. 

Fig.  37«  The  name  of  Mesphra-Thothmosis  I.  The  three  chief  characters  in 
the  second  oval  are  Thoth,  M,  S,  the  three  smaller  characters  are 
Mes,  Ra,  H.  If  we  put  the  definite  article  before  the  Ra  it  becomes 
Phra,  as  is  required  to  make  the  name  Mes-phra,  given  us  by  the 
Greeks.  The  anvil  has  the  sound  of  Mes,  as  in  Fig.  35,  and  its 
sound  here  confiims  the  meaning  given  to  it  there. 

fig.  38,  An  ear  of  the  compound  wheat  with  many  spikes,  the  Tritioum 
Compositum, 

Tig.  39.'  The  name  of  Thothmosis  II.  The  three  smaller  characters  in  the 
second  oval  are  MES,  Ho,  B.  The  beetle  is  Ho,  the  guitar  is  B, 
as  we  have  madd  it  in  Fig.  5,  Fig.  32,  and  Fig.  34. 

Fig.  40,  The  name  of  Queen  Nitocris.  The  characters  in  the  first  oval  are 
Ra,  Mi,  E,  or  Mikem :  those  in  the  second  are  A,  M,  N,  N,  T,  T, 
R,  or  Amun  Neith  Thor,  or  if  the  second  T  has  a  guttui-al  sound, 
Amun  Neith  Gori. 

Tig.  41,  The  god  Amun-Ra,  and  Queen  Nitocris  on  her  knees,  dressed  as  a  man. 
From  the  obelisk  of  Thothmosis  I. 

Fig.  42.  The  obelisk  as  if  upheaved  by  a  mound  of  sand.     (J.  Bonomi.) 

Fig.  43,  The  name  of  Thothmosis  III.  The  characters  in  the  fii-st  oval  are 
Ra,  H  or  Men,  Ho,  or  Menophra,  by  putting,  a6  m  Fig.  37,  the 
definite  article  Ph  before  Ra,  and  giving  to  tlio*  beetle  the  force  of 
Ho,  as  in  Fig.  39. 

F^.  44.  The  name  of  Mekora,  or  Menkera.  The  characters  are  Ra,  M  or 
Men,  K.  The  thi*ee  pair  of  arms  only  differ  from  the  single  pair 
by  the  vowel  sound  which  follows. 

F%.  45,  Section  of  the  pyramid  of  Mekora,  being  the  third  in  size  in  the  plan 
Fig,  25.     (Vyse*s  Pyramids.) 

Fig.  46.  Section  of  the  fourth  pyramid,  being  that  which  stands  opposite  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  pyramid  in  the  plan,  and  was  built  by  the 
same  sovereign.    (Vyse.) 
Fig.  47,  The  figure  of  Queen  Nitocris  with  beard  and  man*s  clothes,  but  with 
feminine  titles.     **  The  good  goddess  queen  of  the  world,  Mykera, 
giver  of  life."    From  her  obelisk  at  Kamak.    (Burton's  £xcerpta, 
pi.  48.) 
Fig.  48.  Five  figures,  being  a  Nubian,  a  Copt,  an  Ethiopian,  and  an  Ar^b, 
tof^eUier  with  a  Negio  slave,  sdected  from  the  four  rows  of  men 
bouing  tribute  to  Thothmosis  III.     The  Nubian  canies  a  tusk  ot 
ivory  and  a  string  of  beads,  probably  amber.     The  Negro  carries  a 
gtick  of  ebony.    The  Copt  or  Theban  carries  lotus  fiowei-s.     The 
Ethiopian  carries  ostrich  eggs  and  feathers.    The  Arab  carries  a  pair 
of  gloves.    (Hopkins's  Ethiopia.) 
Rg.  49.  The  name  of  Amun9thph  II. 
fig,  50.  A  granite  head  in   the  British  Museum,  thought  to  be  that  of 

Thothmosis  III.     ^' 
Fig.  51 «  A  brick  arch  at  Tkebes,  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmosis  III. 

fj.  Bonomi.) 
fig.  52.  A  Map  of  the  Peniosolai  of  Sinai,  showing  the  route  of  the  Israelites 
fr^m  Egypt  to  tiie  RiAer  Jordan. 
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Fig.  53.  Tliree  Egyptian  soldien  in  a  war>ch«riot.  The  principal  man  or 
captain  was  called  in  Hebrew  a  chief  of  three. 

Fig.  54.  A  view  of  hills  which  come  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  near  Monnt  Sinai 
and  cause  the  route  called,  This  Waj  by  the  Sea.    (Bartlett.) 

Pig.  55.  An  Egyptian  tombstone  from  the  burial-place  of  Taayah.  (D.  Roberta.) 

Fig.  56.  A  view  of  Mount  Serbal,  and  the  Valley  of  Feiran.    (Bartlett.) 

Fig.  57.  The  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alj^abet  with  their  sixteen  hieroglyphic 
onginals.  The  other  six  Hebrew  letters  are  copied,  not  from  the 
hieroglyphics,  but  from  other  Hebrew  letters,  from  which  they 
differ  by  a  slight  distinctive  mark.  The  hieroglyphic  P,  F,  Th,  K, 
and  N,  and  T,  which  he  down,  are  turned  up  in  their  Hebrew  copies. 

Fig.  58.  The  name  of  Thothmosis  IV.  The  smaller  characters  in  the  second 
oval  are  Mes,  Meso,  meaning  victorious  in  battles. 

Fig.  59.  A  view  of  the  small  temple  built  by  Thothmosis  IT.,  between  the 
legs  of  the  great  sphinx.     (Young's  Hieroglyphics,  pi.  80.) 

Fig.  GO.  The  name  of  Queen  Mautmes,  spelt  Mo,  T,  M,  Sh. 

Pig.  61.  A  bas-relief  at  Luxor,  I'epresenting  in  several  groups  the  birth  of  this 
queen's  son;  1st.  The  ibis-hauled  god  Thoth,  as  a  messenger, 
announces  to  the  queen  that  she  is  to  give  birth  to  a  child*  2nd. 
The  god  Enef,  the  spirit,  and  the  goddess  Iris,  holding  the  queen's 
hands,  put  into  her  mouth  the  character  for  Life,  meaning  probably 
that  of  the  coming  child.  8rd.  The  queen  while  sitting  on  the 
midwife's  stool  has  her  hands  rubbed  by  two  of  her  maidens  to 
ease  the  pains  of  child-bearing,  while  the  child  is  held  up  by  a 
third.  4th.  The  priests  and  nobles  salute  the  new-bom  child, 
who  is  afterwards  the  King  Amunoth^  III.    (H.  Horeau.) 

Fig.  62.  The  name  of  King  Amunothph  lU.  The  letters  in  the  second  oval 
are.  A,  M,  N,  0,  followed  by  **  Lord  of  Mendes."  The  0,  is  a  con* 
traction  for  the  word  Othph,  seen  in  Fig.  49,  showing  that  the 
last  syllable  of  the  name  was  not  always  clearly  pronounced,  and 
explaimng  why  the  Greeks  sometimes  thought  it  Amunoth,  and 
sometimes  Amunoph. 

Fig.  63.  A  sitting  colossus  of  Amunothph  HLy  in  the  British  Museum. 
(J.  Bonomi.) 

Fig.  64.  The  ground  plan  of  the  temple  of  Luxor.  This  court  was  added  by 
Rameses  II.  to  the  older  building  by  Amunothph  III.  (J.  Bonomi.) 

Fig.  65.  A  column  formed  of  a  cluster  of  eight  stalks  of  the  papyrus-plant 
tied  together  with  bands;  the  eight  buds  form  the  capital. 
(J.  Bonomi.) 

Ilg.  66.  A  colimm  of  a  single  papyrus-stalk  and  bu<l,  of  most  unnaturally 
thick  proportions.  It  is  ornamented  with  bands,  aa  if  it  were  a 
cluster  of  several  stalks.     (J.  Bonomi.) 

Fig.  67.  A  column  of  a  single  papyrus  stalk,  with  a  full-blown  flower  for  the 
capita    (J.  Bonomi.) 

Fig.  68.  The  name  of  King  Amunmai  Anemneb.  The  letters  in  the  last  oval 
are  A,  M,  N,  M,  A,  N,  M,  Neb. 

Fig.  69.  The  hieroglyphics  from  which  the  Greek  letters  seem  to  have  txien 
copied.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  case  oi  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
many  of  the  Greek  letters  are  set  upright,  which  as  hieroglyphics 
lie  down.    That  the  Gi-eek  6  was  copi^  from  the  Egyptian  K  is 
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explained  by  the  intermediate  sound  of  the  guttural.    The  older 

forms  of  the  0  and  X  were  more  close  to  the  hieroglyphics  than 

those  in  common  use.     If  the  Greeks  gained  their  knowledge  oi 

letters  from  the  Phenicians,  as  some  historians  tell  us,  it  must 

have  been  from  the  Phenicians  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  owed 

their  knowledge  to  Egypt. 
Tig.  70.  The  name  of  Rsmieses  1.,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  Ra,  M,  S,  S,  0. 
Fig.  71.  The  name  of  Oimenepthah  I.     It  is  spelt  Pthah,  M,  0, 1,  N,  but  the 

order  in  which  these  letters  are  to  be  placed  is  learned  fiX)m 

Manetho  calling  him  Ammenophthes. 
Kg.  72,  The  Abyssinian  dog,  the  Feneck,  with  the  hieroglyphic  copy  of  it. 

A  figure  witii  the  head  of  this  dog  was  once  the  first  letter  in  the 

name  of  Oimenepthah  or  Aimenepthah,  as  the  letter  A ;  but  m 

most  cases  it  was  afterwaids  cut  out  to  give  place  to  the  sitting 

figure  of  Osiris. 
Fig.  73.  Ground  plan  of  the  temple  at  Quomeh. 
Fig,  74,  A  view  of  the  portico  of   the  temple    at   Quorneh    in   Thebes. 

(H.  Horeau.)    The  spaces  between  the  columns  are  open,  and  not 

filled  up  with  low  walls,  as  in  the  temples  of  a  later  time, 
r^.  75.  A  battle  scene  from  Kamak,  in  which  King  Oimenepthah  I.  in  his 

chariot  is  slaying  the  enemy.    (H.  Horeau.) 
Fig.  76.  Plan  and  section  of  the  tomb  of  Oimenepthah  in  the  hills  on  the  west 

side  of  Thebes.    (H.  Horeau.) 
Fig.  77.  King  Oimenepthah  showing  his  love  for  the  god  Osiris.     (Belzoni.) 
Fig.  78.  The  god  Anubis  hangug  up  in  heaven  the  lamp  of  the  family  of 

King  Oimenepthah.     THis  sarcophagus  in  Soane's  Museum.) 
^  79.  The  conquerors  of  the  great  seipent  of  sin,  who  cany  it  in  procession. 

From  the  sarcophagus  of  Oimenepthah  1.,  in  Sir  Jno,  Soane's 
1  Museum.     (Egypt.  Inscript.  pi.  64.) 

^g.  80.  Mankind  coming  to  judgment.     (On  the  same  sarcophagus.) 

Fig.  81.  The  trial  of  a  dead  man  by  the  judge  Osiris.     From  a  papyrus. 

(Denon,  pi.  141.) 
Fig.  82.  The  name  of  Amunmai  Bameses  II.,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  Amun, 

M,  Ka,  M,  S,  S. 
Fig.  83.  View  in  the  Hall  of  Columns  at  Kamak.     (Owen  Jones.) 
Fig.  84.  View  of  the  poilico  of  Luxor,  before  one  of  the  obelisks  was  removed 

to  Paris.     (Denon,  pi.  50.) 
%  85.  A  column  from  the  Menmonium.    Against  it  stands  a  figure  of  the 

king  in  form  of  a  mummy.     (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  86.  Section  of  the^Sall  of  the  Memnonium.    Each  of  the  taller  columns 

in  the  middle  alrenue  is  copied  from  a  single  full-blown  papyrus, 

each  of  the  columns  in  the  side  avenue  is  from  a  papyrus  in  bud ; 

as  at  Kamak.    (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  87.  An  ape  on  the  tq)  of  a  landmark,  where  he  has  taken  refuge  when 

the  waters  are  out ;  the  sign  of  the  summer  solstice.    From  the 

ceiling  of  the  Memnonium.     (Burton's  Ezcerpta,  pi.  58.) 
Fig.  88.  The  Dog-star  rising  heliacally.    Its  name  is  S,  T,  T,  S,  or  Sothis. 

(Burton's  Exoerpta,  pi.  58.) 
F^.  89.  The  constellations  of  Orion  and  the  Bull,  with  their  names.  On,  A, 

N,  and  Meaora.    (Bniion's  Ezcei-pta,  pi.  58.) 

^OL.  I.  /» 
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Fig.  90.  Ground  plan  of  the  Memnoninra. 
Fig.  91.  A  column  in  the  temple  of  Eamak.     (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  92.  Rameses  II.  slaying  his  enemies  in  honour  of  the  god  Ammi^Ra.     He 
holds  them  by  the  hair  of  the  head.     The  god  encourages  him  with 
his  genres.     Behind  the  king  is  his  standard,  carried  by  what 
should    be    a  standard  hearer,  a  stick  with   a    pair    of   arms. 
(J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  93.  The  monuments  on  the  face  of  the  rock  near  Beyrout,  one  by  Rameset 
II.,  and  the  othetr  by  an  Assyrian  monarch,  probably  Sennacheriib. 
(J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  94.  A  troop  of  soldiers  with  bows,  swords,  spears,  shields,  and  hatdiets. 
They  are  addressed  by  a  general,  perhaps  the  kingf  s  son,  with  a 
single  lock  of  hair,  who  holds  an  ostrich  feather  as  a  staff  of  office. 
(H.  Horeau.) 
Fig.  95.  A  war  cbiriot  with  a  pair  of  horses.     (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  96.  The  front  of  the  temple  of  Abou  Simbel,  with  four  colossal  statnes 
sitting,  two  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.    The  upper  part  of  <me  is 
thrown  down.     (OweL  Jones.) 
Fig.  97.  Plan  of  the  same  temple  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,     (H.  Horeau.) 
Fig.  98.  Section  of  the  same  temple.     (H.  Horeau.) 

Fig.  99.  Plan  of  the  temple  of  Asseboua  in   Nubia,  with  the  inner  rooms 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  in  front 
(H.  Horeau.) 
Fig.  100.  The   name  of   Pthahmen-Miothph,  or    approved  htf  Pthah    cmd 
dedicated  to  Truth.    The  characters  in  the  second  oval  are  Pthah, 
M,N,  Mi,  0,  Ph,  I. 
Fig.  101.  The  name  of  Oimenepthah  II.    The  characters  in  the  second  oval 
are  Osiri   or  0,  I,   M,  N,  Pthah.      This  name,   like    that  of 
Oimenepthah  I.,  is  often  written  with  a  dog-headed  Anubis  in  the 
place  of  the  Osiris,  for  the  first  character. 
Fig.  102.  The    name  of   Osirita   Ramerer    Amunmai.      The  order  of   the 
chamcters  in  the  second  oval  is  doubtful ;  they  are  Osiri,  T,  A, 
Ra,  M,  R,  R,  A,  M,  N,  M. 
Fig.  103.  The  statue  of  Pthahmen-Miothph.    In  the  British  Museum. 
Fig.  104.  The  name  of  Rameses  III.     The  characters  in  the  second  oval  are 
Ra,  M,  S,  S,  with  two  others  to  which  we  do  not  here  venture  to 
give  a  force. 
Fig.  105.  Plan  of  the  temple  at  Medinet  Abou. 

Fig.  106.  View  of  the  courtyard  of  Medinet  Abou.     The  four  smaller  columns 

are  of  Greek  work,  and  are  a  part  of  a  Christian  church  which  was 

built  about  the  fourth  century  and  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius. 

(H.  Horeau.) 

Fig.  107.  Plan  of  the  temple  at  Eamak. 

Fig.  108.  The  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Rameses  III.    In  the  Museum  at 

Cambridge. 
Fig.  109.  Plan  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 

which  the  kings,  queens,  and  nobles  were  buried. 
Fig.  110.  Amun-Ra,  his  name  is  spelt  A,  M,  N,  R,  A. 
Fig.  111.  Amun-Ra;  Maut,  the  mother^  his  wife;    and  Chonso,  their  son. 
(E,  Horeau.) 
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Fig.  112.  Chonso  with  the  new  moon  on  his  head.    Ch,  N,  S,  0, 

Yig.  113.  Eneph.    N,  Ph,  followed  by  the  determinative  sign. 

Fig.  114.  Seb.    S,  B.  ^ 

Fig;  115.  Chem.    A,  M,  N,  Ehe,  Ch,  M.    The  semiciitle,  usually  a  Th,  here 

has  the  guttural  force  of  the  Ch.     The  whole  is  pronounced 

Amunehe  Chem.  From  the  word  Amnnehe  comes  the  Greek  word 

Mnevis,  the  name  of  the  Bull  of  Heliopolis. 
Rg.  116.  Pasht.    P,  Ch,  T. 

Fig.  117.  Athor.    Her  name  is  pictorial  rather  than  spelt.    It  is  a  house  con- 
taining the  god  Horus,  or  Ei,  T,  Hor,  the  house  of  Horus. 
Fig.  118.  Neith.    The  character  for  her  name  is  followed  by  the  feminine 

termination  T,  S. 
Fig.  119.  Thoth.    His  name  is  an  ibis  on  a  perch,  of  which  the  perch  has  the 

force  of  T,  or  Thoth. 
Fig.  120.  Hapimou,  the  Nile.     H,  A,  P,  I,  Mo. 
Fig.  121.  Pthah.     P,  Th,  H. 

Fig.  122.  Osiris.    Is,  Iri,  followed  by  a  sitting  fi^re. 
Fig.  123.  Isis.     Id,  followed  by  the  feminine  termination  T,  S. 
Fig.  124.  Horus.    Or,  I. 
Fig.  125.  Anubis.    A,  N,  P. 

F^.  126.  Typhon.     T,  P,  0,  followed  by  the  feminine  termination  T,  S. 
Fig.  127.  Nephthys.     The  character  for  her  name  is  formed  of  two  united,  the 

dish  NEB,  and  the  house  EI.     Together  they  form  the  word 

Neb-t-ei,  lady  of  the  house. 
Fig.  128.  The  goddess  of  the  sacred  ti'ee  of  knowledge  is  pouring  out  of  a  jar 

two  streams  of  water ;  one  fells  into  the  mouth  of  a  man  upon  his 

knees,  and  the  other  into  the  month  of  his  soul,  in  the  form  of  a 

buxl  with  human  head  and  hands.     (Egypt.  Inscript.  2nd  Ser. 

pi.  81.) 
Fig.  129.  The  name  of  Amunmai  Shishank.    It  is  spelt  A,  M,  N,  Mi,  Sh,  Sh, 

N,K. 
Fig.  130.  Figures  which  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim 

of  the  Hebrews.     1st.  A  shiine  containing  the  figures  of  the  gods 

Horus  and  Truth,  pronounced  Ouro  and  Mei  or  Thmei.     2nd.  A 

snake  and  a  vulture  each  on  a  dish ;  they  bore  the  same  two  names. 

3rd.  Another  figure  of  Tr&th  or  Thmei  on  a  dish.     (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  131.  A  metal  cup  in  the   British  Museum  which  was  brought  from 

Nineveh.     On  the  inside  are  engraved  figures  of  the  winged  sun ; 

the  winged  sphinx  standing,  and  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  and 

Lower  Egypt ;  and  the  beetle  with  outstretched  wings,  holding  a 

ball  or  sun  between  its  front  legs. 
Fig.  132.  Four  men  carrying  a  religious  ark  in  the  procession  of  Rameses  III. 

(Denon,  pi.  134.) 
Fig.  133.  A  standard  or  pole  bearing  the  sacred  asp,  with  the  double  crown 

on  its  head.    (Denon,  pi.  119.) 
Fig.  134^  A  captive  baring  the  n^me  of  "The  kingdom  of  Judah;"  spelt. 

J,U,D,H, — M,L,K, — land;    from  the   walb    of    Karnak.      (J. 

Bonomi.) 
Fig.  135.  The  name  of  Amunmai  Osorkon,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  A,  M,  N, 

Mi,  0,  S,  R,  K,  N. 
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Fig.  136.  The  Egyptian  title  of  Se-ra,  Son  of  the  Sun, 

Fig.  137.  The  name  of  Rameses  VII. 

Fig.  138.  The  name  of  Takellothis,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  A,  M,  N,  Mi,  T, 

K,  L,  I,  M,  T,or  Amunmai  Takelimot,  witli  four  characters  in  the 

middle,  meaning  '*  the  son  of  Isis," 
Fig.  1^9,  The  name  of  Osorkon  II.,  spelt  A,  M,  N,  Mi,  0,  S,  R,  K,  A,  N, 

followed  hy  three  characters  meaning  *'  the  son  of  Isis." 
Fig.  140.  The  name  of  Shishank  II.  or  Amunmai  Shishank,  the  son  of  Itiis. 
Fig.  141.  The  name  of  Boochoris,  spelt  Ha,  B,  I,  K.    For  the  B,  see  Note  on 

Fig.  39. 
Fig.  142.  A  small  pyi*amid  with  a  doorway.     From  MeroS.     (HoskiDs*s 

Ethiopia.) 
Fig.  143.  The  name  of  Sahacothph,  spelt  S,  B,  K,  0,  T,  P. 
Fig.  144.  The  name  of  Sevechus,  spelt  iu  the  second  oval  S,  V,  K. 
Fig.  145.  The  name  of  Tirhakah,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  T,  H,  R,  E,  or 

Tiharak. 
Fig.  146.  An  Assyrian  sculpture,  seeming  to  represent  timber  brought  down 

from  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  city  of  Tyi*e,  and  thence  carried  away 

in  ships  distinguished  by  the  Phenician  hoi'se's  head.     They  are 

accompanied  by  the  winged  bull  of  Assyria,  and  leave  behind  them 

Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the  coast  of  Palestine.    They  pass  by  the 

Island  of  Cyprus.     (Botta's  Nineveh.) 

The  next  slab,  not  her»  drawn,  tells  us  by  the  crocodiles  that  the 

timber  is  being  landed  on  the  coaii^t  cf  Egypt. 
Fig.  147.  Restoration  of  a  colossal  statue  at  Ai-go  m  Ethiopia.     In  its  pro- 

poi'tions    it    is  shorter    and  stouter  than  nature.      (Hoskins's 

Ethiopia.) 
Fig.  148»  Rameses  II.  suckled  by  a  goddess.    From  a  temple  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calabshe.     (H.  Horeau.) 
Fig.  149.  The  name  of  Chemmis,  spelt  Ch,  M,  I. 
Fig.  150.  The  name  of  Chephren,  spelt  Ch,  M,  R,  N. 
Fig.  151.  The  name  of  Mesaphi-a,  spelt  Ra,  Mes,  A,  B. 
B'ig.  152.  The  name  of  (Jchureus  or  Uchora,  spelt  Ra,  (Jch,  0, 
Fig.  153.  The  name  of  Asychis,  spelt  A,  S,  S,  A. 
Fig.  154.  The  name  of  Ammeres,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  A,  M,  N,  A,  S,  R,  U  * 

or  Amun  Aseru.    The  name  in  the  first  oval  may  be  Vophi^a, 

spelt  Ra,  B,  0,  B. 
Fig.  155.  The  name  of  Psammetichus  I.,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  P,  S,  M,  T,  E. 

The  name  in  the  first  oval  is  Vophra,  spelt  Ra,  B,  B.    The  name  of 

Vaphres  seems  given  to  Psammetichus  III,  by  Manetho,  by  a 

mistake,  instead  of  to  this  king. 
F.g.  156.  The  name  of  Necho,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  N,  E,  0.    The  name  in 

the  first  oval  is  Vophra,  spelt  Ra,  B,  B. 
Fig.  157.  The  name  of  Psammetichus  II,     That  in  the  first  oval  may  be  read 

Okenra. 
Fig.  158.  The  name  of  Psammetichus  III,    That  in  the  first  oval  is  Hophra, 

spelt  Ra,  H,  B. 
Fig.  159.  Section  of  a  tomb  near  the  pjrramids,  called  Campbell's  tomb,  from 

the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  opened  ^t.    It  contains  a  true  ardi 

of  three  atones  beneath  a  ruder  Inick  arch.    (Vyse's  Pyi-amids.) 
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Fig*  160.  King  Hophra  worshipping  one  of  the  ptmishiiig  gods.  British 
Moseum. 

Kg.  161.  The  four  lesser  gods  of  the  dead  interceding  as  mediators  before  the 
judge  Osiris.     A  tablet  in  British  Museum. 

Kg.  162.  The  four  lesser  gods  placed  on  the  altar  as  a  sacrificial  giil  to  the 
judge  OsirLs.     A  tablet  in  British  Museum. 

Fig.  163.  The  name  of  Amasis,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  lo,  M,  Neith,  S,  T. 
The  charactei-s  in  the  first  oval  are  Ra,  N,  B,  or  Nephra. 

Fig.  164.  The  name  of  Hanes-Vaphra,  spelt  0,  N,  S,  B,  B,  Ra.  The  first 
half  of  her  name  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  wife  of  Shishank, 
fi-om  which  the  Egyptian  town  received  its  name  Tape-Hanes,  or 
Daphns. 

Fig.  165.  The  head  of  Cyrus  with  an  Egyptian  head-dress.  From  a  bas-relief 
at  Persepolis.     (Ker  Porter's  Travels.) 

Fig.  166.  The  restoration  of  the  temple  at  Sais  described  by  Herodotus,  by  the 
help  of  five  fragments  in  the  British  Museum,  namely,  two  inter- 
columnar  walls,  two  obelisks,  and  a  capital.  A  third  interoolumnar 
wall  is  in  Rome. 

F*^.  167.  View  of  the  mounds  at  Sa-el-Hagar,  the  ancient  Sais. 

Fig.  168.  A  small  temple  of  a  single  block  of  stone  at  Tel-etmai  near  Mendes. 
(Burton's  Ezcerpta.) 

Fig.  169.  Figures  of  three  labourera  and  a  musician.  (H.  Horeau.)  The 
group  is  arranged  by  the  artist. 

Fig.  170.  Figures  of  a  king  wearing  the  double  crown,  his  queen,  their  son, 
and  two  bald-headed  priests.  One  holds  up  his  hands  in  the  act  of 
prayer  before  the  ark  which  is  standing  on  the  ground ;  and  the 
other,  clothed  with  a  leopard-fikin,  is  placing  fire  and  water  on  an 
altar.     (H.  Horeau.)    The  gi-oup  is  arrang^  by  the  artist. 

%•  171.  The  model  of  a  house  in  wood.     From  the  British  Museum. 

%  172.  The  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  double 
crown  formed  of  the  two  united. 

^>S>  173.  The  statue  of  Amunothph  HI.  in  the  British  Museum.  (J. 
Bonomi.) 

Fig.  174.  One  of  the  colossal  statues  of  Rameses  H.  in  front  of  the  temple  at 
Abou  Simbel.     (J.  Bonomi.) 

^'i*  175.  An  Assyrian  figure  in  bas-relief.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  fir 
cone,  with  which,  as  with  a  sponge,  he  seems  in  the  act  of  sprink- 
ling water.  The  cone  may  have  been  filled  with  water  out  of  the 
Teasel  held  in  bis  left  hand.     (J.  Bonomi.) 

%  176.  The  figure  of  a  woman  in  bas-relief,  of  the  later  Egyptian  style. 
(J.  Bonomi.) 

Kg.  177.  The  fighting  gladiator  of  Agasias.    (J.  Bonomi.) 

F^  178,  A  column  from  the  Memnonium,  with  the  lotus  fiower  from  which 
it  was  copied.  (J.  Bonomi.) 
Page  197.  An  ornamental  border  formed  of  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
tiie  lotus.  From  this,  after  several  changes,  the  Greek  border  of 
the  egg  and  spear  pattern  seems  to  be  taken.  It  also  resembles  the 
fringe  of  bells  and  pomegranates  worn  in  metal  on  AaronN 

_.  garment.     (Monumens  de  TEgypte,  par  ChampoUion.) 

'%•  179.  The  name  of  Cambyses,  spelt  K,  ^,  B«  0,  Sh. 
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Fig.  180.  The  name  of  Darius,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  N,  T,  R,  I,  0,  S.     This 

is  a  good  instance  of  the  Asiatic  mode  of  wi-iting  D,  by  means  of 

N,  T,  as  they  wrote  B  by  means  of  M,  P.    The  first  oyal  may  be 

translated  lleloved  by  Ha  and  Amun, 
Fig.  181  and  182.  The  earliest  known  coins  that  can  be  considered  Egyptian. 

From  the  British  Museum. 
Fig.  183  and  184.  Coins  of  Cyprus,  with  the  bull  Apis  and  the  winged  sun. 

The  first  has  the  Phenician  charactei-s  S,  A,  for  Salamis.     From 

the  Due  de  Luynes'  collection. 
Fig.  185.  The  name  of  the  satrap  Amasis,  partly  illegible. 
Fig.  186.  The  name  of  the  satrap  Nephra,  spelt  Ra,  N,  B. 
Fig.  187.  The  name  of  Mandothph,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  M,  N,  D,  0, — 

O,  T,  P,  dedicated  to  Mandoo.    The  fi»t  oval  is  Ka,  Neb,  To, 

Say  lord  of  the  world. 
Fig.  188.  The  god  Mandoo,  with  n  hawk's  head  and  the  crown  of  Amnn-Ba. 
Fig.  189.  The  name  of  Xerxes,  speit  Ch,  S,  1,  R,  S. 
Fig.  190.  An  Egyptian  soldier  with  shield  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 

body.      From  the  Sculptures  in    Lycopolis.      (Description    de 

I'Egypte,  vol.  iv.  46.) 
Fig.  191.  The  name  of  Artaxerxes,  spelt  A,  R,  T,  Ch,  Sh,  Sh,  S. 
Fig.  192.  The  name  of  Inarus  or  Adonra-Bakan,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  A,  T, 

N,  Ra,  B,  Ch,  N. 
Fig.  193.  The  name  of  Amyrtseus,  spelt  lo,  M,  A,  A,  ?,  T,  K. 
Fig.  194.  The  pigmy  god  Pthah.     From  a  porcelain  image  of  tiie  same  size. 
Fig.  195.  The  goddess  Ken  standing  between  Chem  and  Rampo.     Beneath  is 

the  Persian  goddess  Anaita  and  three  worshippers.    From  a  tablet 

in  the  British  Museum.     (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  196.  The  pigmy  Pthah,  with  his  children,  the  Cabeiri,  the  punishing  gods, 

and  tiie  bottomless  pit  guaided  by  apes.     From  a  mummy  case  in 

the  British  Museum.     (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  197.  The  name  of  Thannyras,  spelt  in  the  first  oval,  after  the  upper 

characters,  which  mean  Pharaoh,  H,  A,  0,  M,  Ra.     The  characters 

in  the  second  oval  are  divided  into  three  groups,  each  following  an 

M.    Those  in  the  first  group  are  Ran — ^F,  his  name.    Those  in  the 

second  group  are  M,  0,  Ch,  N,  T,  I,  successor  to.  Those  in  the  liiird 

group  are  Adon-Ha. 
Fig.  198.  The  figure  of  Thannyras  worshipping  the  sun.    (Burton's  Excerpta* 

pi.  6.) 
Fig.  199.  Thannyi-as  in  the  foim  of  a  sphinx  with  a  human  head,  presenting 

the  figure  of  Truth  to  the  sun.     (Monumens  Egypt.   Prisiia^ 

pi.  X.)  • 

Fig.  200.  Oimenepthah  I.  on  his  knees  presenting  offerings  to  Amtm-Ra  seated 

on  a  throne.     Above  the  god  is  the  sun  with  two  asps,  to  whidi 

has  since  been  added  rays  of  light,  each  ending  with  a  hemd.    From 

Cosseir,     (Monumens  Egypt.   Prisse,  pi.  vi.) 
Fig.  201.  The  name  of  Nepheiites,  spelt  N,  F,  A,  0,  R,  O,  T. 
Fig.  202.  The  name  of  Acjioris,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  H,  A,  E,  R,  I. 
Fig.  203.  The  name  of  Psanunuthis,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  P,  Si,  Mo^  T« 

The  characters  in  the  firet  oval  may  be  translated  approved  6y 

Osiris  and  Pthah, 
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Fig.  204.  The  name  of  Kectanebo,  spelt  ia  the  second  oval  N,  0,  Ch,  T,  A, 
Keh,  Fo.  The  name  in  the  first  oval  may  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  late  king  Achoris,  spelt  Ra,  Ho,  K. 

Fig.  205.  A  mummy  laid  out  upon  a  lion-shaped  couch.  The  soul,  in  form  of 
a  bird  with  human  head  and  hands,  holds  in  one  hand  a  sail,  the 
character  for  wind  or  breath,  and  in  the  other  hand  the  character 
for  life.  These  it  is  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  mummy  tc- 
raise  it  from  the  dead,  while  the  god  Anubis  is  preparing  to  un- 
wrap the  bandage.     (Wilkinson's  Materia  Hieroglyphica,  i.  17.) 

Fig.  206.  The  vault  of  ^eaven  is  represented  by  the  goddess  Neith  colouied 
blue,  who  fi)rm8  an  arch  by  bending  forwards  till  her  hands  touch 
the  ground.  Beneatii  this  vault  is  the  figure  of  a  man  falling  to 
the  ground  in  death.  The  red  colour  of  his  skin  tells  us  that  he 
is  in  his  mortal  or  animal  body,  while  beside  stands  upright  a 
second  body  painted  blue,  which  is  his  spiritual  body,  or  angel,  or 
ghost.  On  either  side  is  the  figure  of  Kneph-Ra  seated.  From  a 
mummy-case  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Lee  at  Hartwell. 

Fig.  207.  The  name  of  Alexander  the  Great,  spelt  A,  L,  Ch,  N,  D — A,  M,  N, 
or  Alechand  Amun.     (Egypt.  Ipscript.  2nd  series,  pi.  61.) 

Fig.  208.  The  bust  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  from  a  bronze  at  Naples,  found  in 
Herculaneum.     (Visconti,  Iconographie  Grecque.) 

Fig.  209.  The  name  of  Philip  Arridsus,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  P,  L,  I,  P,  0, 
S.    The  first  oval  means  beloved  by  Amun  and  approved  by  Ra. 

Fig.  210.  The  tomb  of  an  Apis,  being  a  chamb^  walled  up  in  the  tunnel  under 
the  hill  near  Memphis. 

Fig.  211.  The  figure  and  name  of  Osiri-Apis  or  Serapis. 

Fig.  212.  The  name  of  Alexander  jEgus,  spelt  in  the  second  oval  A,  L,  K,  S, 
A,  N,  T,  R,  S,  Alexandres.  The  first  oval  means  beloved  by  Amun 
and  approved  by  Ra, 

Yig,  213.  The  chasm  in  the  rock  by  which  the  city  of  Petra  is  entered. 
(Bartlett.) 

Fig.  214.  The  name  of  Ptolemy,  spelt  P,  T,  0,  L,  M,  A,  A,  S. 

Fig.  215.  Silver  coin  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  with  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt. 

^g.  216.  The  hieroglyphic  word  Pe-ouro,  or  Pharaoh,  the  king ;  from  which 
the  Greek  artist  copied  the  eagle  and  thunderbolt. 

Fig.  217.  Copper  coin  of  Alexandria  with  the  head  of  Jupiter  or  Serapis. 

Fig.  218.  A  painting  of  Hippolytus  in  his  chariot;  his  tutor  following  in 
alarm ;  the  bull  rising  out  of  the  water ;  and  the  fmy  of  the  bull, 
as  a  person,  striking  with  a  torch  at  the  horses'  heads.  From  a 
vase  in  the  British  Museum,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  copied 
fi-om  the  painting  by  Antiphilus. 

Fig.  219.  The  bust  of  Queen  Berenice,  from  a  bnmze  at  Naples,  found  at 
Herculaneum.     (Visconti,  Iconographie  Grecque.) 
Page  302.  An  Egjrptian  landowner,  holding  his  sceptre  and  staff  of 
inheritance    From  the  British  Museum. 

Fig.  220.  The  heads  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  first  wife,  Arsinog,  fi:om 
a  gem  cut  on  sardonyx.     (Visconti,  Iconographie  Grecque.) 

Fig.  221.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  the  characters  in  the  first  oval 
are,  beloved  by  Amun,  to  whom  Ra  gave  victory. 

Fig.  222.  A  view  of  the  temple  of  Isis  in  the  iuand  of  PhihB,  with  the  small 
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temple  of  Athor  behind;  and  a  plan  of  the  same.    (Deoooi 

pi.  72  and  70.) 
Fig.  223  to  227.  Five  capitals  formed  of  flowers  and  buds  of  the  papynu ; 

from  Philse.     (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  228.  A  capital  formed  of  palm  branches ;  from  Phila.     (J.  Bonomi.^ 
Fig.  229.  Statue  of  a  priest,  in  the  British  Museum. 
Fig.  230.  Two  figures  drawn  upon  the  wall  with  squares,  showing  the  p^opo^ 

tions  used  bj  the  Theban  sculptors.     (J.  Bonomi.) 
Fig.  231.  Coin  with  the  heads  of  Soter,  Philadelphus,  and  Berenice.    (Visoonti, 

Iconc^raphie  Grecque.) 
Fig.  232.  Coins  with  the  heads  of  Philadelphus  and  his  second  wife,  Arsinoe, 

on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Soter  and  Berenice,  their  parents. 

(Visconti,  Icongraphie  Grecque.) 
Fig.  233.  Coin  of  Ai-sinoS  Philadelphus,  dated  in  the  year  33  of  the  kiog^s 

reign,  and  with  the  mint  mark  IIA,  for  Paphos  in  the  island  of 

CypioiS;  where  it  was  struck.     (Visconti,  Iconographie  Grecque.) 
Fig.  234.  A  sniall  votive  pyiTimid  in  stone,  made  to  be  presented  to  the  temple 

as  an  offering.     It  bears  the  name  of  King  Nantof,  and  his  fii'st 

name  seems  to  mean  *'  approved  by  the  queen  of  Psanametidim 

III.,"  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  King  Nantof  wts 

the  sovereign  priest  of  Memphis  in  the  reign  either  of  Hophra  or 

Amasis.    From  the  British  Museum. 
Fig.  235.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  £uergetes;   in  the  first  oval.  Son  of  1M 

brother-godSf  approved  by  Ray  a  living  image  of  Amwn ;  in  tb0 

second  o^al,  Ptolemy  immortal^  beloved  by  Pthah, 
Fig.  236.  A  dooi'way  at  Kamak,  built  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  front  of  a 

small  temple,  which  stands  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the 

sacred  area  which  forms  the  great  temple  of  Eamak.    From  < 

photograph. 
.  Fig.  237.  A  figure  of  Mercury  in  the  false  antique  style ;  from  a  slab  in  th< 

British  Museum,  which  was  brought  from  Canopus. 
Fig.  238.  A  diagram  explaining  how  Eratosthenes  measured  the  latitude  of  t 

place  by  the  length  of  a  shadow  thrown   by  the  sun  on  the 

equinoctial  day  at  noon. 
Fig.  239.  A  diagram  explaining  how  Eratosthenes  determined  the  angular 

distance  between  the  towns  of  Syene  and  Alexandria  by  means  <^ 

the  shadows  at  those  places  on  the  longest  day  at  noon,  and  tiien 

the  length  of  the  earth's  circumfei-ence  by  means  of  the  distance 

between  those  two  towns. 
Fig.  240.  A  coin  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.     (Visconti,  Iconographie  Grecque.) 
Fig.  241.  A  coin  of  his  Queen  Berenice,     (ibid.) 
Fig.  242.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  immortal,  beloved  by  Tsis ;  and  in  the  fint 

oval,  son  of  the  gods  Huergetes,  approved  by  Pthah,  to  whom  Ra 

gave  victoryy  a  living  image  of  Amun, 
Fig.  243.  A  coin  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.     (Visconti,  Iconographie  Grecque.) 
Fig.  244.  A  coin  of  his  Queen  ArsinoS.     {Ibid.) 
Fig.  246.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  V.,  immortal,  approved  by  Pthah  ;  and  in  the 

first  oval,  beloved  by  the  father^ods,  approved  by  Pthah,  to  whom 

Ra  gave  victory,  a  living  image  of  Amun. 
Fig;  246   A  Roman  coin  of  Marcus  Lepidus  crowning  the  young  King  Ptolemy 
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Epiphanes.  The  Roman  has  the  title  of  guardian  to  the  kmg.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  female  head  crowned  with  battlements,  for  the 
citj  of  Alexandria.     (From  the  Pembroke  coins.) 

247.  A  coin  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  his  crown  's  formed  like  rays  of 

light.     (Visconti,  Iconographie  Grecque.) 

248.  An  Egyptian  ship  with  one  sail  and  several  rowers,  for  navigating 

the  NUe. 

249.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  meaning,  son  of  the  two  gods 

Epiphanes,  approved  by  Pthah  and  Horus,  like  Ra  and  Amun, 

250.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.     In  the  second  oval,  beloved  by 

Pthahf  living  for  ever ;  in  the  firet  oval,  son  of  the  gods  Epiphanes, 
approved  by  Pthah,  like  Ra,  a  living  image  of  Amun, 

251.  The  elevation  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Antaeopolis.    (Descrip- 

tion de  TEgypte,  iv.  66.) 

252.  View  of  the  temple  of  Apollinopolis  Magna.    (Denon,  pi  58.) 
25S.  Plan  of  the  same.     (J.  Bonomi.) 

254.  Side  elevation  of  the  same.     (J.  Bonomi.) 

255.  Bas-relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer  in  the  British  Museum.     At 

the  top  is  seated  either  Jupiter  on  Mount  Olympus,  or  the 
poet  on  Mount  Parnassus.  Beneath  him  stands  a  figure  of 
Memory.  Then  follow  the  Nine  Muses  and  the  female  Apollo. 
On  a  pedestal  stands  the  critic,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand.  In 
the  second  division  Homer  is  seated,  and  crowned  by  the  king  and 
queen,  who  are  known  to  be  Philometor  and  his  mother  by  the 
queen  standing  before  the  king.  The  figmes  in  front  of  the  poet 
are,  Fable,  Histoiy,  Poetry,  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Nature,  Virtue, 
Memory,  Faith,  and  Wisdom. 

256.  Hero's  Steam  Engine,  copied  from  the  manuscripts. 

257.  Coin  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.     (Visconti,  Icon<^aphie  Grecque.) 
The  palm-branch,  in  Greek  Phcenix,  tedls  ns  that  it  was  struck  in 

Phenicia,  probably  in  Cyprus,  called  in  hieroglyphics,  the  Island 
of  Phenicia. 

258.  View  of  the  small  temple  of  Athor  in  th  e  island  of  Philse.    (Hector 

Horeau.) 

259.  The  figure  of  the  Nile-god  as  Aquarius,  in  the  Zodiac  of  the  temple 

of  I^ndera.     (Denon,  pi.  132.) 
Page  xxzvi.    The  collar,  the  badge  of  ofBoe,  is  being  placed  on  the 
governor  of  a  province.      From  a  bas-relief  in  the  Biitish 
Mnssfun. 

260.  Hebrew  writing  from  the  rock  at  Wady  Mokatteb  (^Trans.  R,  Soc, 

Lit,  1832): 

^TV  \n  uv  Kp-f  -)''i  IpT 

•in  D^it;  -ym  p 

For  a  memorial  [offering]  for  Abeg,  A  memorial  for  his  foreign 
companion  [or  concubine].  Keep  alive  the  broken  lamp  of  the 
rejected  people,  0  Jehovah;  Make  [the  nation]  that  has 
waited  rejoice.    A  worthless  peace  offering. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

INTKODUCTION  ;   THE  EABLY  KINGS;   THE  INVASION  B7  THE  SHEP- 
HEBDS,  AND  THEIB  EXPULSION,   THE  BISE  OF  THEBES. 

(1)  EoYPT,  daring  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  Iiad  the 
same  boundaries  as  it  has  now.     It  is  little  more  than  the 
strip  of  country  that  is  every  year  overflowed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  between  its  seven  mouths  at  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  cataracts  or  rapids  which  stop  the 
navigation  at  Syene,  on  the  south.     This  valley  is  shut  in  on 
both  sides  by  the  desert,  and  divided  into  two  gardens  by  the 
liver.     The  eastern  bank  formed  part  of  Arabia, 
and  the  western  bank  part  of  Libya ;  and,  before  ^jfb^L*i?' 
rivers  were  crossed  in  wicker  boats,  the  Nile  may 
have  been  the  boxmdary  between*  the  two  tribes.     But  as 
soon  as  men  were  bold  enough  to  trust  themselves  to  a  plank, 
rivers  ceased  to  divide  nations ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
history  we  find  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the    Q^-ggey 
^gyptus,  as  it  was  also  called,  held  by  a  people     ub.  iv. ' 
who,  taking  their  name  from  the  river,  are  caUed      *"• 
Egyptians.     The  country  was  then  naturally  divided  as  it 
is  now.     Upper  Egypt  is  that  part  of  the  valley  which 
is  closely  pressed  in  between  two  ranges  of  hills;    while 
Lower  !E%ypt  is  the  open  plant,  where  the  more  level  and 
less  roc^  soil  allows  the  river  to  divide  itself  into  several 
streams,  and  which,  from  its  triafeigular  form,  was  by  the 
Greeks  named  the  Delta.    To  this  w^  must  add  a  few  ports 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  which,  as  they  were  separated  from  the  Nile 
by  a  three  or  four  days'  journey  over  ]S^ho  sands,  had  but  few 
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lulrantageB  for  tntJe,  and  also  two  or  tlirea  gi-oen  Bpota  i 
the  western  desei't,  made  fertile  by  their  own  api' 
the  Great  Oasis,  tlio  Little  Oaeis,  and  the  OoBis 
Egypt  conld  only  attack  its  neighbours,  or  be  attackei 
through  narrow  and  difficult  passes.  Of  these  o 
south,  at  the  first  cataract,  where  the  valley  above  the  gnutit 
rocks  at  Syene  takes  the  name  of  Lower  Ethiopia  or  Nub' 
A  second  is  on  tho  west,  between  the  desert  and  the  a 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  was  afterwari 
bounded  by  the  little  Greek  state  of  Gyrene.  And  the  thu 
is  on  the  oast,  also  olong  the  coast,  towards  Syria  and  Arab 
Nabatsaa,  where  the  salt  lakes  and  marshes  almost  join  tl 
EedSea  to  theMcditei'raiioan.  When  the  kingdom,  nndra  il 
more  powerfiil  soyereigiiB,  was  lengthened  southward,  it  m 
still  limited  by  one  or  other  of  the  gi'anito  ranges  whii 
cross  the  valley  and  cause  tho  cataracts  in  Ethiopia.  ( 
these  the  second,  or  first  above  Syene,  covers  a  long  diatr 
from  Wady  Haifa  to  the  Island  of  Baye  ;  tho  third  is  at  fi 
Island  of  Tonibos ;  and  the  fourth  above  the  city  of  Napal 
Each  of  these  ranges  of  granite  in  its  tui-n  formed  f 
boundary  of  the  kingdom. 

(2)  In  endeavouring  to  make  nse  of  the  early  notices 
history  we  arc  often  puzzled  at  finding  that  a  wanderi 

tribe  carried  its  name  into  the  land  to  which 
chTl'     removed,  as  the  name  belonged  to  the  people  raUi 

than  to  tho  country  in  which  they  dwelt.     TboA 
difBonlty  hangs  over  the  names  by  which  the  several  j 
if  Egypt  hove  at  various  times  been  called.     In  every  a 
the  name  changed  its  place  from  north  to  south,  and  so  1 
must  believe  that  the  tribes  had  at  some  early  dme  moi 

southward  from  the  head  of  the  Eed  Sea;  wh 
^^thui  gradual  movement  may  have  formed  part  of  a  gr 
^'U^    migration  fixim  control  Asia.     Upper  Egypt  1 

once  been  called  Meroe,  whioh  name  was  aftea-wwii 

carried  southward  almost  to  Abyssinia.     At  another  t 

Upper  Egypt  was  named  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  till  that  n 

Hwiodi    "*^  ^°   *^^  BBmo   way  moved  southward  bej 

Tbeug.     the  cataracts,  aud   sometimes  even   to  Abysaini 

'**■      In  the  languago  of  the  country,  Egypt  \i 

Cbemi,   a  word   the   sauio  as  Ham  or  Cham;   in  Hebro 

it  ivas  named  the    land   of    Mizraim,    one   of   Uie  b-il 
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of  the  children  of  Ham ;  and  from  the  Greeks  it  reoeived 
the  name  of  ^gyptns,  Egypt,  or  the  land  of  Copts ;  and 
these  last  two  names,  having  once  meant  the  Delta,  were 
afterwards  stretched  southward  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
country. 

(3)  We  learn  from  the  book  of  Genesis  that  the  Egyptians 
were  a  tribe  from  Asia,  called  the  children  of  Ham ;  and 
their  physical  character,  and  their  habits  of  life,  both  show 
that  they  were  more  nearly  allied  to  Asiatics  than  to  the  less 
civilised  tribes  of  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  deserts.  Like 
their  com  and  rice  and  cattle,  they  had  arrived  in  the  valley 
from  abroad ;  the  natives  of  the  neighbourhood,  whether  men, 
animals,  or  plants,  were  badly  suifced  for  cultivation.  From 
the  colour  given  to  the  women  in  their  paintings,  we  learn 
that  their  skin  was  yellow,  like  that  of  the  Mongol  Tartars, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  Mongolian  variety  of  the 
human  race ;  the  darker  brown  of  the  men  may  arise  from 
their  having  been  more  in  the  sunshine.  The  single  lock  of 
hair  on  the  young  nobles  reminds  us  also  of  the  Tartars ; 
while  the  religious  dread  of  the  sea,  the  sacred  bull,  and  the 
refusal  to  eat  flesh,  are  what  we  meet  with  among  the 
Hindoos.  Their  worship  of  the  bull  reminds  us  also  of  the 
Chinese,  for  whom  Confacius  wrote:  "Thou  shalt  not 
slaughter  the  labouring  ox ;"  and  they  were  like  the  Chinese 
in  their  syllabic  writing,  and  in  dutifully  setting  out  food  at 
the  graves  of  their  forefathers.  Their  pious  custom  of  em- 
balming the  dead  can  hardly  have  had  its  rise  in  Egypt,  as 
the  mineral  pitch  which  the  priests  used  was  brought  by 
foreign  traders  from  the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  sculptures  give 
us  more  exact  information,  and  tell  us  of  two  races  of  men, 
known  by  the  form  of  skull ;  one  seen  in  the  statues  of  Lower 
Egypt,  Boad  the  other  in  those  of  the  Thebaid.  Of  these  we 
find  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  former  skull  belonged 
to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  the  latter,  the 
Thebon,  to  a  race  of  foreigners  who  afterwards,  though  at 
fome  yery  early  period,  gained  a  settlement  there.  The 
older  and  less  intellectual  skull  we  note  in  the  head  of  the 
Qresi  Sphinx,  the  earliest  sculpture  existing,  and  in  the  head 
of  the  modem  Fellah  (see  Fig.  1),  the  present  labourer  on  the 
soil.  Between  these,  the  earliest  and  latest  examples,  we 
also  note  it  in  the  intermediate  time  in  the  heads  of  tiie  kings 
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who  ndod  in  Sais  when  Lower  Egypt  made  itself  indepeDdeiit 
of  Thebes,  and  even  in  the  heads  of  Thehftn  kings  ^vhen 
scnlptnred  in  stone  beh>nging  to  the  lower  country.  This 
iorm  of  skull  is  distinguished  by  a  retreating  forehead,  » 
forward  month,  and  an  undue  length  of  line  firom  the  chin  to 
the  back  of  the  head.  A  race  of  people  with  this  fonn  of 
skull,  who  bear  the  name  of  the  Gkdla  tribe,  yet  hold  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  Abyssiidai 
Hence  it  wotdd  seem  to  have  been  originally  peculiar  to  the 
whole  of  eastern  Africa,  between  the  Negroei^r  on  the  sonth 
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and  the  Arabs  on  tho  north.  The  more  intellectual  form  of 
skull  we  note  in  the  statues  of  Barneses  II.  (see  Fig.  2),  and 
the  other  great  kings  of  Thebes,  and  in  the  statues  of  tiie 
gods  of  the  same  district.  This  is  marked  by  a  more 
upright  forehead  and  a  nose  almost  aquiline ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  race  of  foreigners  who  brought  into 
Sgypt  its  language,  its  civilisation,  and  its  religion,  litis 
divei'sity  of  race  gave  rise  to  a  division  of  the  people  into 
castes,  as  long  as  they  were  under  one  sceptre ;  thus  the 
nobles  who  owned  the  land  were  the  soldiers  and  prieitsy 
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wltile  the  common  people,  the  lower  caste,  were  tbo  labourors 
wlio  tiUod  the  soil  and  paid  the  taxes.  The  skulls  of  tho 
mmniiiies  do  not  speak  so  dearly  on  these  points,  first 
—  hecanso  they  belong  almost  „^,,,^ 

exclnsi'velj    to  families  of   siadas, 
tie  priestly  or  upper  class,    '"^  ^  **■ 
and  secondly  because  they  are  too 
modem  to  ehow  ns    the  Egyptians 
free  from  the  mistore   of  j,jf^„., 
Arabs,      Fhenicians,     and     cranio 
Greeto,  who  fetely  settled  ■*:sn'tJ«^ 
among  them.      The  inhabitants   of 
Lower   Egypt   were    further  mixed 
with  a  large  number  of  FheuicianG, 
from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Syria, 
and  not  a  few  Greek  Naders  on  the 
coast.     Indeed  the  difference  of  gods 
that  they  worshipped  shows  that  the 
people  of  the  D^ta  were  not  wholly 
the   same  in  race   as  the   Copts  of 
"^'-^    Upper  Egypt,  while  from  the  same 
"■""'  reasons    we    see    that    the    inhabi- 

tants of  the  oases  were  colonists  from  Thebes. 

(4)  The  soil  and  climate  of  Egypt  cannot  but  have  had  a 
large  shEire  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
country  almost  without  rain  and  wholly  without  brooks ;  in 
which  every  spot  is  barren  that  is  not  overflowed  in  the 
autumn  by  we  waters  of  its  one  river,  which  scatters  bleasi)^ 
along  its  banks,  alike  on  the  grateful  and  on  the 
xngntefol,  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  ™"f|;i'}^ 
rains  from  the  mountains  to  the  soath  of  Abyssinia, 
flowing  through  M^roe,  Ethiopia,  and  Nubia,  reach  Egypt 
in  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  at 
Syene.  The  little  plains  which  fringe  its  banks  through 
&B  Thebaid  to  a  greater  or  less  width  are  first  ovei'flowed, 
and,  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October, 
the  fields  in  the  Delta  become  a  sheet  of  water,  leavii^ 
tbe  villages  on  the  raised  mounds  standing  like  so  many 
islands  in  the  ocean.  The  river  is  then  red  with  Abys- 
nnian  soil,  and  when  the  fields  are  again  left  dry,  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  they  are  found  covered  with  a  rich 
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mud,  and  need  little  or  no  labour  &om  the  liusbandmi 
He  Tfllues  hk  land  by  the  quantity  of  water  upon  it,  and  til 
gHcred  stone  wliicli  bounds  bis  field  (see  Fig.  3)  taeasure 
tiie   same  time  tko  Iioigbt  of  the  overfiow. 

B  further  mannre  ie  wanted,  nor  a  sabbath  year  i 
wbic-b  tbo  ground  may  lie  fallow.  The  husbant 
man  has  only  to  sow  the  seed  and  gather  1 
harvest ;  except  indeed  when  his  industry  leads  hi 
to  widen  the  valley  and  cultivate  the  borders  of  tt 
desert,  where  bo  then  has  the  more  laborious  t 
of  watering,  by  means  of  trenches  and  hand  pnmp 
the  fields  which  the  overflow  would  not  otherwi 
'^'  '  reach.  As  soon  its  the  wheat  and  barley  a 
gathered,  the  Indian  com  and  rice  are  sown,  to  grow  dnrui 
the  inundation,  and  to  be  gathered  before  tbo  former  c: 
are  again  put  into  the  ground.  Yogotation  is  rapid  in  tb 
winter  mouths,  when  with  us  all  nature  is  dead  and  c, 
fields  covered  with  anow ;  while  in  the  months  of  c 
cheerful  spring  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  painfully  snlft 
and  the  fields  parched  with  di'ougbt.  The  necessary  cloihi 
luid  houses  are  easily  supplied  in  such  a  warm  climate ;  ai 
herds  of  cattle  are  not  wanted  in  a  country  almost  too  h 
I'or  aninutl  food  and  animal  clothing.  The  two  crops  ( 
grain  and  the  supply  of  fieh  from  the  river,  and  yet  cheap« 
onions  and  lentils,  easily  fed  twice  as  many  persons  as  coi  ' 
live  in  an  equal  space  in  Eoiopo ;  and  the  same  mnd  t 
manured  the  field  was  baked  in  the  sun  to  form  the  hi 
in  which  the  husbandman  slept  at  night.  There  are  ; 
trees  in  the  country,  and  wood  is  but  bttle  used;  no  e 
worthy  ships  could  be  built  till  timber  was  afterward 
brought  from  the  forests  of  Gilicia  or  of  Lebanon,  though  tl 
K^ile  was  safely  navigated  in  barges  built  of  the  large  rasb< 
that  grow  on  its  banks.  Building  stone  of  several  kinds  i 
at  band  \  limestone  from  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Tocn 
and  Memphis  up  to  Silsilis,  sandstone  &om  Silsilis  i 
Heliopolis,  granite  from  Syene,  and  transparent  alabaster  froi 
Antinoopolis  for  works  of  greater  delicacy  ;  and  sucb  is  tJ 
dryness  of  the  air,  that  works  of  art,  though  uncovered  fro 
the  weather,  remain  for  ages  untried  by  changes  from  hot  t 
cold,  or  from  wet  to  dry,  and  uninjured  but  by  the  hand  o 
man.     The  wild  birds  and  beasts  are  as  peculiar  as  T 
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dimate  and  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  stunted  shrubs 
and  herbage  of  the  desert  furnish  food  to  several  kinds 
of  deer ;  the  river  feeds  the  crocodile,  the  river  horse,  and 
numerous  web-footed  swimming  birds ;  while  the  canals  and 
marshes  on  its  banks  are  frequented  by  a  great  variety  of 
long-legged  wading  birds.  Of  the  grass-eatmg  animals,  the 
bu&lo  seems  the  one  most  at  home;  of  the  grain-eating 
biids^  there  are  very  few  beside  the  quail.  The  flesh-eaters, 
sach  as  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  hawk,  the  hyena,  the 
jadbd,  and  wolf,  And  their  food  wherever  man  or  the  other 
animals  have  been  before  them.  When  nations  began  to 
trade,  the  great  source  of  wealtii  to  Egypt  was  in  the  Nubian 
gold  mines.  By  the  help  of  these  mines,  the  city  of  Thebes, 
which  had  the  command  of  them,  was  for  Ave  hundred  years 
the  richest  city  in  the  world ;  and  when  this  supply  of  gold 
ceased.  Upper  Egypt  took  the  more  natural  rank  of  a  province 
governed  by  the  Delta. 

(6)  The  Nile  was  not  valued  by  the  husbandman  only*;  it 
was  the  longest  inland  navigation  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
while  the  art  of  managing  a  vessel  at  sea  was  in  its  infancy, 
while  ships  were  rowed  timidly  along  the  coast,  the  Biver  of 
Egypt  was  a  most  important  route  for  trade.  The  art  of  boat- 
building would  be  sooner  learnt  among  the  canals  formed  by 
the  Nile's  overflow  than  in  the  rocky  creeks  of  Greece  or 
among  the  breakers  on  the  Tynan  shore.  The  husbandman 
who  every  autumn  foimd  the  ditches  round  his  fields  too  wide 
and  too  deep  to  be  crossed  on  foot,  would  soon  And  out  how 
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to  make  a  bundle  of  rushes  into  a  raft  (see  Fig.  4) ;  and  the 
mshes  on  which  he  crossed  the  overflow  would  afterwards 
carry  lum  over  the  deeper  river  in  equal  safety.    For  nine 
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months  in  the  year  the  north  wind  bluwB  Girongly  along  &o 
valley  against  the  stream  dnring  the  daytime,  making  it  u 
easy  for  tha  large  boats  of  burden  to  sail  one  way  by  day  u. 
to  float  the  other  by  night.  Thus  even  before  tto  Ifilff 
became  the  route  by  which  the  wealth  of  India  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  Europe,  it  enabled  the  husbandman  to  barter  hit 
com  for  the  maauffteturea  of  the  city,  and  indeed  enabled 
the  people  to  live  together  in  cities  in  greater  numbetB  and  in 
greater  comfort,  from  the  easo  ^th  which  those  cities  oonld 
be  fed.  With  these  advantages,  Egypt,  like  Mesopolaj 
became  one  of  the  earliest  countries  civilised,  one  of  the  &St 
in  which  a  man  thought  it  worth  while  to  mark  out  a  spot  (tf 
land,  and  say.  This  is  mine ;  and  wtei'e  his  neighbom^ 
while  doing  the  same,  acknowledged  the  justice  ot  snoli.  ■ 
title  to  what  he  claimed.  Men  naturally  settled,  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  cultivated  tlie  arts  of  civilisation,  on  a  spot 
where  food  was  so  easily  raised,  and  industry  so  mnck 
encouraged  by  the  abundance  with  which  it  was  rewarded. 
Being  very  much  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  ihe  desert,  tl 
population  soon  felt  itself  crowded,  and  foimd  it  neceaau 
to  study  and  improve  the  arts  of  producing  food.  Imprtrfe- 
inent  in  the  other  arts  followed  almost  of  coui'se. 

(6)  "Wiile  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia  and  Syria' 
were  peopled  with  a  few  scattered  herdsmen,  who  moved 
their  flocks  from  valley  to  valley  in  seai'ch  of  wild  pastuic, 
Egypt  was  becoming  crowded  with  tillers  of  the  soil,  undtlur 
banks  of  the  Nile  dotted  with  villages.  While  the  trade  o: 
their  neighbours  was  limited  to  light  burdens  od  comek 
back»,  the  Egyptian  aom,  and  even  building  stone,  floated 
easily  from  place  to  place  in  the  largest  quantities.  Ofi 
course  the  advantages  and  rights  of  propei'ty,  the  science  d 
law,  and  the  arts  of  government,  would  be  much  boobsi: 
studied  and  bettor  understood  among  a  settled  nation  ol 
husbandmen,  than  among  the  Assyrian  hunting  tribes,  ti  ^^ 
descendants  of  Nimrod,  or  among  the  marauding  shepberd 
rac^  such  as  the  Arab  children  of  Abraham,  whose  flocks 
would  graze  over  the  neighbouring  corn-fields  as  over  wil^ 
pasture  ;  and  though  Israelites  might  quote  the  cose  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  where  it  was  the  tiller  of  the  ground  that  murdered 
the  owner  of  the  flocks,  yet  wo  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a 
more  common  cose  for  the  husbandman  to  be  the  injurod 
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party;   and  we  can  weU  understand  why  the  wandering 
shepherds   were  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
the  more  settled  Egyptians.    Among  their  neigh-    ^^^^3!' 
boors,  civilisation  was  checked  by  each  man  assert- 
ing tibie   natmral    right    of    all   men    to    all  things,    and 
claiming  to  enjoy  and  employ  for  himself  his  whole  force, 
actiyity,  and  liberty;    while  the  Egyptian  was  earlier  in 
giving  np  a  part  of  these  for  the  greater  advantages  of  a 
settled  society. 

(7)  When  letters  first  rose  in  Greece  and  Home,  the  writers 
foimd  a  rich  harvest  of  fable  and  tradition,  out  of  which  they 
wove  those  beautiful  tales  that  we  now  read  as  the  beginning 
of  Greek  and  Boman  history.  The  Egyptians  were  not 
&voured  with  historians  who  could  thus  &  and  hand  down 
to  us  their  traditions ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had 
from  flEur  earlier  times  carved  the  names  and  deeds  of  their 
kings  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  and  thus  have  left  us  less 
of  poetic  fftble  and  more  of  bald  reality.  In  each  case  the 
history  of  the  country  begins  with  slight  and  scattered  hints, 
which  some  minds  seize  upon  as  treasures  and  others  overlook 
as  worthless,  but  which  the  historian  can  neither  safely  lean 
upon  nor  yet  wholly  fling  from  him ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  the  history  of  Egypt,  before  the  reigns  of  Chofo  in 
Mem^iis  and  Osirtesen  I.  in  Thebes.  These  kings'  monu- 
ments contain  the  earliest  remaining  records  of  the  human 
race.  They  were  sculptured  even  before  the  time  when 
Abraham,  according  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  drove  his  herds 
into  Egypt  in  search  of  food  which  the  drought  had  made 
scarce  in  Canaan. 

(8)  There  seem  to  be  three  sources  from  which  the  ancient 
polyweists  drew  their  numerous  objects  of  worship.  First, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  host  of  heaven,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Hebrew  writers,  were  worshipped  by  men  in  the 
rudest  state  of  society ;  secondly,  the  visible  works  of  the 
Almighty,  as  reason  advanced,  gave  them  an  allegorical  god  of 
the  sea,  god  of  Are,  goddess  of  love ;  and  lastly,  in  some  few 
cases,  tiie  conqueror  and  law-maker,  the  scourge  and  friend  of 
mankind,  have  been  raised  to  that  rank.  In  the  first  of  these 
classes,  were  Ba,  the  Sun,  from  whose  scorching  rays  the 
Egyptians  hid  themselves  as  from  the  anger  of  a  powerful 
enemy ;  and  the  Moon,  the  lovely  ruler  of  night,  whom  they 
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thanked  for  its  cool  refi-eBhing  benmB ;  and  the  stars,  in  wliiuh, 
when  the  glare  of  daylight  was  removed,  and  the  heaTens 
opened  before  their  eyes,  they  saw  an  evidence  of  the  msltir 
tudo  of  the  divinities  by  whom  this  world  is  watched.     In  the 
same  class  was  Cliem,  the  Land  of  Bgi/pt,  and  Hapimon,  the 
Biver  Nile,  to  whom  the  husbandtnaa  sacrificed  for  a  good 
harveet ;  for  which,  in  another  climate,  he  wonld  have  prayed 
to  heaven.     In  the  second  class  were  Kneph,  the  Spirit,  Pthab, 
the  god  of  fire,  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters,  or  rather  the  very 
pillar  on  which  the  letters  were  carved  ;  Athor,  the  goddess 
of  love  and  beauty;   and   Paeht,  tho  goddess  of 
ub°1'  11    chastity.     To  the  third  class  perhaps  belonged  thr 
favourite  goddess  Ists,  her  sister  Nephthis,  and  her 
hnsband  Osiris,  who  after  being  put  to  deatb  by  the  wicked 
Typhon,  and  avenged  by  bis  son  Horus,  was  raised  t«  life 
again,  and  made  the  judge  of  the  dead.     The 
m''^™^  Egyptian  historians  begin  with  a  certain  nomber 
'  cycles  of  foui-teen  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  e 
during  which  they  said  that  the  gods  governed  Egypt ; 
of  these  Osiris  and  his  son  Horns  were  the  lost. 
(9)  HistorianB  do  not  attempt  to  fix  the  year  when 
^    '  "t  off  having  children  and  living  upon  earth,  but  th 
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Eternal,  whoso  name  would  seem  to  prove  that  li 

KicBptj,  was  not   wholly  withdrawn  from  the  r^on   ( 

^ '  ^      fable ;   from  biTn  tho  later  kings  boastfully  traa 

Heraoonu.  their  lineage.     According  to  the  Egyptian  chnni' 

liu.  u.  lis.  logigtg^  jjg  came  to  the  throne  about  fifteen  himdit 

years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  that  is  to  say,  two  thousui 

years  before  the  Christian  era.     Ho  was  probably  the  Hen 

of  the  Hindoos,  their  first  of  created  beings,  and  hoha 

of  law-makers;    and  at  the   same   time   the  Minos   of 

Greeks,  their  earliest  law-maker  and  their  judge  of  the  d 

Menes  was  followed  by  sixteen  other  kings 

Ds^^nt  ^  reigned  at  This,  a  city  which  the  Greeks  ci 

Abydos.     The  kingdom  of  This  probably  rea 

from  Lycopolis,  whero  the  valley  is  broken  and  the  rirer 

hemmed  in  by  the  hills  on  each  side,  to  Tentyi'a,  where  I^ 

hills  again  press  in  upon  tho  banks  and  close  tho  yaUe 

Tho  city  stood  at  the  foot  of  the   Libyan  hille,  and  y 

■watered  by  a  canal  from  tho  river.     After  these  first  » 
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teen  kings  the  power  of  This  fell,  and  Thebes  rose  to  be  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt. 

(10)  During  the  first  seven  hundred  years  of  our  history^ 
Tkeiboi  alone  offers  ns  an  unbroken  chain  of  reigns,  by  the 
help  of  which  we  may  date  the  bnildings,  and  the  very  few 
events  which  are  known  to  us.  The  kingdom  of  Thebes 
may  have  reached,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  Tentyra 
to  Silsilis,  where  the  sandstone  rocks  barely  leave  a  passage 
ftr  the  water;  and  it  held  within  these  natural  boundaries 
tiie  laj^est  plain  in  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  in . 
some  places  twenty  miles  wide.  On  the  east  of  the  river  it 
SQSnetimes  reached  to  Heliopolis.  The  city  of  Thebes  stood 
on  the  east  bank  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  and  was  opposite 
to  a  point  where  the  Libyan  hills  on  the  other  side  jut 
forward  to  the  river's  edge.  Hence  it  easily  commanded 
the  passage  along  the  valley,  whether  by  land  or  water,  and 
was  in  pturt  bounded  and  guarded  by  moats  or  canals.  From 
the  phun  of  Thebes  a  road,  with  here  and  there  a  spring  of 
water,  ran  to  ^num  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  this  gave  to  the 
capital  the  advantages  of  a  port.  From  the  mountains  near 
this  road  were  brought,  at  a  later  time,  porphyry,  and 
beantifiil  greenstone,  which  were  so  much  valued  by  the 
sculptors.  Emeralds  and  garnets  were  also  there  found; 
and  what  was  yet  more  valuable,  if  the  miners  knew  how  to 
wcrk  it,  there  was  some  iron  ore. 

(11)  The  city  of  Elephantine,  on  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
just  below  the  cataract  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt, 
had  also  been  the  capital  of  a  little  kingdom ;  and  we  know 
flie  names,  and  nothing  but  the  names,  of  nine 

kings  who  reigned  there.  Elephantine  no  doubt 
foQ  when  Thebes  rose  over  the  city  of  This.  The  kingdom 
of  Elephantine  may  have  reached  from  Silsilis  to  the  cata- 
lacte  dT  Syene,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  second  cataract  at 
Abon-Simbel,  and  thus  included  part  of  Nubia.  Its  best 
known  city,  Syene,  enjoyed  the  profit  of  carrying  merchandise 
over  the  catanu^ts  where  the  passage  of  the  boats  is  stopped. 

(12)  A  race  of  petty  kings  also  reigned  for  two  or  three 
oentories  at  Hdracleopolis,  near  Memplus ;  one  of  whom  was 
Achthoes,  who  was  said  to  have  gone  mad,  and  been  killed 
by  a  crocodile.  This  story  may  have  arisen  from  the  war- 
£ue  always  carried  on  between  the  citizens  of  Heradeopolia 
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and  UioBe  auinuilG,  which  in  earlier  days  were  common  e' 
in  the  Delta,  though  they  are  now  seldom  seen  [ 
Lycopolis.  The  kingdom  of  Heracleopolis  maj  have  n 
from  Lycopolis  to  near  Memphia.  This  is  the  least  fiToitf 
part  of  Egypt,  aa  here  the  Libyan  hills  are  so  low  i 
scarcely  to  guard  the  cultivated  valley  from  the  diiftii 
sands. 

(13)  Joined  to  Heracleopolis  is  a  rich  valley  in  t 
western  desert,  which  always  receives  part  of  the  rive 
overflow,  and  was  at  one  time  made  yet  more  firnitfol  hi 
large  reserve  of  water  called  the  Lake  of  Mceria,     To  1 

kings  of  Heracleopolis  the  country  was  no  doi 

ifb!^^ue'  indebted  for  that  great  national  work,  by  win 

thousands  of  acres  were  artiiicially  watted  a 

brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  Nile's  overflow  waa  in  pi 

regulated  for  the  country  on  that  side  of  the  Delta.     T] 

,  useful  work  waa  formed  by  mnn^g  a  strong  djl 

mr  iHac  or  bank  from  north  to  south  across   the  vi  " 

Moinj,     through  which  a  part  of  the  waters  would  c 

viiny.     wise,  and  indeed  does  now,  discharge  itself  n 

lib.  V,  9.    useigggiy^  jutQ  (he  Lake  of  Eoiroun  on  the  borde 

of  the  desert.     By  these  means  a  tract  of  land  two  hundri 

and  fifty  miles  round  was,  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  made  u 

a  lake,  and,  on  the  retreat  of  the  water,  was  left  fertilised 

by  its  mud.   A  royal  fishery  was  established  at  the  floodgatee, 

which  in  a  later  age,  while  the  water  was  running  in,  yielded 

a  daily  revenue  of  a  talent  of  silver,  or  one  hundred  and  fi' 

ponndis  sterling,  and  the  smtdler  sum  of  twenty  n 

pounds,  during  those  months  in  which  the  water  was  allowi 

to  flow  back  }^ain  into  the  Nile. 

(14)  Laboi'is  (see  Fig.  6),  who  built  tho  sacred  bnildi 
^ — .  called  the  Labyrinth,  near  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  * 
/  W       probably  a  king  of  Heracleopolis,  thoi^h  J' 

Jm  calls  him  a  king  of  Thebes.  His  name  is  on  t 
i  '5~5f  tablet  of  Kamak,  where  a  later  king  is  worahipj 
If  4/  ^  predecessors  of  tho  eight  kingiloms  into  whi 
^  ^  Egypt  had  been  divided ;  but  it  is  not  on  the  tabl 
of  Abydos,  which  contains  a  Hut  of  one  race  i 
kings  only.  Tho  Labyrinth,  with  its  fifteen  hud 
dred  cells,  was  rather  a  monastery  for  a  collega  ^ 
priests  than  a  palace  for  one  chief.     The  rooms  uudei^oiu 
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0  doubt  lield  the  bodies  after  death  andembalinmeiit  of  the 
Eiefits  who  had  before  dw^t  in  the  upper  rooms.  On  the 
eaih  of  Labaris,  or  one  reign  later,  Heracleopolis  sunk 
nder  the  power  of  Thebes;  and  we  find  upon  the  walls 
f  the  Labyrinth  the  name  of  Ammunai  Thori  III.  of  that 
ityy'who  added  largely  to  the  sculptures  on  that  gigantic 
emple. 

(15)  Memphis  was  at  the  same  time  the  principal  capital 
f  the  level  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  river  flow4 
loggishly  through  several  large  branches  and  countless 
uials,  which  water  its  cornfields  and  divide  it  into  pro- 
inoes.  Sixty  or  seventy  pyramids  of  various  sizes  on  the 
dge  of  the  desert  remind  us  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  its- 
ings  or  chief  priests  whb  sleep  beneath  them.  Perhaps  the 
snih  of  those  Memphite  sovereigns  whose  names  are  known 

>  QS  was  reigning  at  the  time  at  which  the  Hebrew  writer 
laoed  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt. 

(16)  Xois,  near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty 
dies  fiom  the  sea,  was  another  city  whose  priests  were  for  a 
ime  kings  over  a  small  district.  A  chief  priest,  surrounded 
J  a  numerous  priesthood,  governed  each  city  in  Egypt ;  in 
lose  jnst  mentioned  he  ruled  as  king,  in  the  others  as 
lagistrate  under  a  neighbouring  king.  They  all  alike  held 
leir  rank  by  hereditary  descent,  and  their  power  by  the 
XEoe  of  opinion  founded  on  religion ;  and  when  several 
[ties  were  united  into  one  monarchy,  this  independence  in 
le  magistrate  of  each  city  was  naturally  a  cause  of  weakness 

>  the  sovereign,  and  of  freedom  to  the  people. 

(17)  Before  the  fall  of  This  the  people  of  Memphis  had 
[ready  built  a  temple  for  the  bull  Apis  (see  Fig.  6), 

here  they  worshipped  it  as  a  god,  and  maintained  ^*yn  *5?' 
ooUege  of  priests  to  do  it  honour.  In  the  same 
ay  the  people  of  Heliopolis  worshipped  the  rival  bull, 
jnim-Ehe,  called  by  the  Greeks  Mnevis,  and  the  people  of 
Kendes  a  goat,  named  Mando.  One  favoured  animal  of 
rerj  sacred  race  received  worship  in  its  own  city ;  while 
>r  the  others  the  people  respectfully  stepped  aside  when 
ley  met  them  in  the  streets  or  fields.  On  the  banks  of 
le  Nile  it  was  easier,  said  the  Greeks,  to  find  a  god 
turn  a  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  feelings 
rbich  gave  rise  to  this  worship  of  the  cats,  dogs,  crocodiles, 
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ibises,  serpents,  and  the  rest.  In  some  cases  perhaps  it 
was  tiie  usefdlness  of  the  animistl,  and  in  some  oases  iii 
strangeness.     Thus  the  dog  and  jackal  devoured  the  carcasei 


Fig.  6. 

which,  if  left  to  rot  in  the  streets,  might  bring  disease  upon 
the  inhabitants.  The  cat  kept  the  houses  free  from  mudi 
vermin ;  the  ibis  broke  the  crocodile's  eggs,  and  lessened  the 
number  of  these  dangerous  animals ;  the  hooded  snake  (see 
Fig.  7)  may  have  gained  respect  because  it  stood  upn§^ 

on  the  strong  folds  of  its  tail  and  seemed  to 
wear  a  crown ;  the  ox  ploughed  the  field,  and 
its  flesh  was  not  wanted  for  food,  as  the  people 
for  the  most  part  lived  on  vegetables ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  worshipped  the  more  zeBlooatf 
to  mark  their  quarrel  with  their  Arab  neigb- 
hours,  who  did  not  know  the  use  of  a  ploi^ 
and  who  killed  and  ate  the  animal  by  whiofld 
labour  the  Egyptians  lived.  But  the  Toy 
strangeness  of  this  worship  shows  the  need 
that  we  all  feel  for  some  religious  belieL 
While  no  better  were  thought  of,  it  was  easier  to  fancy  the 
bull  Apis  a  god,  than  to  believe  that  this  world,  witb  its 
inhabitants,  had  no  maker,  and  that  our  wants  are  supplied 
without  means  more  powerful  than  our  own.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Egyptians  can  have  had  no  lofty  notion  of 
the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  goodness  with  which  the 
world  is  governed,  when  they  found  the  housing  and  feeding 
these  animals  a  help  to  their  devotion.  They  also  oar?ed ' 
stone  statues  of  men  for  gods,  or  as  images  of  unseen  gods, 
and  built  temples  for  their  dwelling-places,  and  appointed 
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priests  to  take  care  of  them,  vritKoat,  however,  n^lecting 
the  worship  of  the  animals.  The  more  enlightened  city 
of  Thebes  alone  had  no  sacred  animal.  Ab  the  people  them- 
selves ate  but  little  meat,  they  did  not  often  offer  flesh  in 
sacrifice  to  their  gods. 

(18)  Tho  buildings  were  then  much  the  some  as  those 
which  afterwards  rose  in  such  calm,  and  heavy  grandeor. 
Ycncphrcs,  a  king  of  This,  had  already  built  pyramids  at 

Cochome,  a  town  whose  site  is  now  nn- 
known ;  and  Osibtesbn  I.  (see  Fig.  8), 
a  king  of  Thebes,  who  reigned  over  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  side  of  Lower 
^gJF^  ^^  raised  those  buildings  whii^ 
are  now  stndied  by  our  travellers  for  the 
earliest  known  stylo  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. He  was  the  builder  of 
the  older  and  smaUer  part  of  the  '^ThS^" 
"s-".  great  temple  of    Thebes,   now 

called  the  temple  of  Kaniak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
and  his  nmormimented  polygonal  columns  (see  Fig.  9)  must 
be  looked  npon  as  the  model  from  which  the  Doric  column 
of  Greece  was  afterwards  copied.  In  this  rcign  also,  or 
earlier,  were  begun  the  tombs  of  Bern-Hassan, 
near  Antinoopolia  (see  Fig.  10),  which  are 
grottos  tunneled  into  the  hills,  and  in  which 
the  older  ocdnmns  arc  of  the  same  polygonal 
form.  The  walls  of  these  dark  tombs  are 
covered  with  coloured  drawings,  the  works  of 
varions  ages,  in  which  the  traveller,  by  the 
light  of  the  torch  in  his  hand,  sees  the  trades, 
mano&ctnres,  and  games,  indeed  all  tho  em- 
ployments of  life,  painted,  as  if  to  teach  us 
the  great  moral  lesson  that  the  habits  of  this 
early  people  were  much  the  same  as  our  own, 
and  ttiat  three  or  four  thousand  years  make  ' 
less  change  in  manners  than  we  usually  fancy.  ^'^' "' 

(19)  Whether  all  the  buildings  that  bear  the  name  of 
Osirtesen  were  made  in  his  reign  may  be  doujjtful ;  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  set  up  in  his 
honour  by  sucoesaors  of  a  later  age.  Among  these  buildings 
most    be    mentioned    the  obelisk  of    Heliopolis,  a    square 
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It  bag  a  roimd  top  witli  a  notch  iu  it,  oa  wHch  may  ham 
I'ested  and  turned  a  buam  to  be  UBed  as  a  lever  (see  S^g.lJH 
ItB  front  and  bock  are  vider  than  its  two  Bides.  Its  foil 
Hvccs  do  not  all  lean  back  like  a  tnio  obelisk,  but  its  face  f 
qnite  upright,  while  its  back  leans  more  than  uBnal,  ag  I 
fiiere  had  been  a  daager  of  its  being  pulled  backward,  Tii 
mechanicnl  purpose  for  nhich  this  stone  was  cnt  thiotra  | 
doubt  upon  its  great  age ;  and  as  its  inscription  is  nearlytl 
same  as  thiit  vn  tho  obelisk  at  Heliopolis,  tb?    doubt   J 
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cairied  to  that  stone.  The  doubt  ia  further  strengthened  by 
tbo  distance  to  ^lich  these  blocbs  of  granite  were  carried 
by  their  makera  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  and  by  oui- 
<    other  obeliBks  earlier  than    the  reign    of 


I 
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(20)  For  how  many  years,  or  rather  thousands  of  years, 
this  globe  had  already  been  the  dwelling-place  of  maa,  and 
the  arts  of  life  had  been  growing  tmder  his  inTentive  in- 
dustry, is  imcertain ;  we  can  hope  to  know  very  little  of  our 
nee  and  its  other  discoveries  b^ore  the  invention  of  letters. 
Bnt  wboD  the  earliest  remaining  buildings  were  raised,  the 
carved  writing,  by  means  of  figures  of  men,  animals,  plants, 
and  other  natural  and  artificial  objects,  was  far  &om  new. 
We  are  left  to  imagine  the  number  of  centuries  that  must 
have  paaed  since  this  mode  of  writing  first  came  into  nse, 
when  tha  characters  were  used  for  the  objects  only.  The  first 
gKAtcbongein  the  art  was  to  nee  the  figures  for  tite  names  of 
the  objectB,  and  not  for  the  objects  themselves,  and  thus  they 
got  a  power  of  representing  a  sound  or  syllable ;  and  then, 

vui»  I.  a 
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by  means  of  these  monosyllabic  sounds,  they  represented 
the  names  of  thoughts,  fe^ings,  and  actions,  which  cannok 
themselves  be  copi^  in  a  picture.  The  second  great  stef 
followed  upon  the  writers,  or  rather  carvers,  finding  tint 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  monosyllabic  sounds  came  into  vm 
much  oftener  than  the  rest.  These  were  vowel  sounds,  ani 
vowels  joined  to  single  consonants,  which,  from  their  £ce- 
quent  use,  were  hereafter  undesignedly  to  form  an  alphabet 
And  both  these  changes,  each  the  slow  growth  of  many 
centuries,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  reign  of  Osb- 
tesen  I.,  in  whose  inscriptions  we  find  some  charactea 
representing  words  or  objects,  others  representing  syllablfiB, 
and  others  again  representing  single  letters.  Though  the 
Egyptian  priests  had  not  then  arrived  at  the  b^utifol 
simplicity  of  an  alphabet,  they  must  have  made  vast  strideB 

indeed  before  they  wrote  the  word  Osiris        _ 

iMcrip?   (see  Fig.  13),  with  two  characters  for  the       ■ 

sill'    syllfl-bles  Os  and  Iri;    and   again,  before      "g 

they  spelled  the  name  Amun  (see  Fig.  14),  "^^^ 
with  a  vowel   and  two   consonants.      Afterwards,    Fig.ii 
when   easier   characters  came  into  use,   this   orna- 
mental  but  slow  method   of  writing  received  the    lUlll 
name  of  hieroglyphics,  or  sacred  carving.  Imk 

(21)  The  power  of  making  our  thoughts  known  to     ^-  ^*- 
absent  Mends  and  after  ages  by  means  of  a  few  black  marls 
on  the  paper,  and  of  thus  treasuring  up  the  wisdom  of  tiie 
world,  is  an  art  so  wonderful  in  its  contrivance  and  so  im- 
portant in  its  results  that  many  have  thought  it  must  have 
been  taught  to  the  forefathers  of  the  human  race  directly  from 
heaven.     But  the  wise  Euler  of  the  world  seems  always  to 
employ  natural  means  to  bring  about  his  great  ends ;  and  thus 
in  hieroglyphics  we  trace  some  of  the  earliest  steps  by  which 
the  art  of  writing  has  risen  to  its  present  perfection.     And 
when  we  think  of  the  kind  feelings  and  the  thirst  of  know- 
ledge that  have  been  both  awakened  and  gratified  by  letters, 
and  of  the  power  that  we   now  enjoy  in  our  libraries  of 
calling  before  us  the  wise  of  all  ages  to  talk  to  us  and 
answer  our  questions,  we  must  not  forget  the  debt  which  we 
owe  to  the  priests  of  Upper  Egypt. 

(22)  No  monuments  in  Egypt  are  more  interesting,  and 
perhaps  none  more  ancient,  than  the  hieroglyphical  names 
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the  months.  They  divide  the  year  into  three  parts ;  the 
son  of  vegetation  (see  Fig.  15) ;  the  season  of  harvest  (see 
J.  16)  ;  and  the  season  of  inundation  (see  Fig.  17) ;  each 
the  seasons  is  divided  into  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
rth  month ;  and  every  month  into  thirty  days.  At  some 
mown  time  five  additional  days  were  added,  called  by  the 
3eks  the  epagomenoe.  This  civil  year  of  three  himdred 
[  sixty-five  days  was  certainly  in  constant  use  ever  after 
year  1322  before  Christ,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
of  these  years  were  counted  in  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
y  natural  years  which  followed  that  date.  During  that 
e,  called  a  Sothio  period,  the  civil  new  year's  day,  for 

Fig.  15. 
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it  of  a  leap-year,  wandered  through  the  whole  round  of 
seasons.  But  even  at  that  early  date,  B.C.  1322,  called 
era  of  Menophra,  the  year  of  the  calendar,  we  shall  see, 
I  no  longer  true  to  the  names  which  the  months  bore, 
that  time  the  months  had  become  a  whole  season  too 
[j  for  their  names ;  and  the  month  of  Thoth,  the  first 
aih  of  yegetation,  began  soon  after  Midsummer,  or  at  the 
;mning  of  the  inundation.  Hence  the  question  is  natn- 
[j  asked,  when* was  the  calendar  formed,  with  the  names 
ibe  months  true  to  the  seasons  ?  This  cannot  be  told,  as 
do  not  certainly  know  what  was  the  length  of  the  civil 
X  before  the  era  of  Menophra.    If,  as  Manetho  says,  the 
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tivD  additional  dayB  liod  been  before  added,  nith  the  help  of 
Hstroaomicol  knowledgo  brought  from  the  cast  by  tin 
I'honioiftn  ehepliercla,  and  no  after  correction  was  made 
the  culendur,  we  may  fix  its  date  four  hundred  i 
eighty-Beven  years,  or  a  third  part  of  fouiteea 
nandred  and  Biity-ono  years,  before  the  era  of  Menophtfc 
But  oven  if  this  attempt  to  fix  its  origin  be  wrong,  and  tbff 
calendar  had  been  sevornl  times  reformed  before  tlie  er!  ' 
Menophra,  at  any  rate  we  know  of  nothing  in  Egypt  but 
ijg^iiin  language  which  is  older  than  the  hieroglyphi<aL 
inwtipu  names  of  the  months.  Begides  dividing  the  yMT 
pi|ioi.i  into  montLB,  the  Egyptians  made  nse  of  the  half- 
pi.  loe,  a.  month  and  the  week  as  smaller  divisions  of  time 
The  week  is  mentioned  in  many  of  tho  ^^    ^^ 

very  oldest  of  the  inscriptions.     It  ia 
spelt  U  K,  and  may  even  be  the  original    ^'j^      jg\  tf\ 
of  our  own  word  teeek  (see  Fig.  18),  ""^^  ^KW  Q 

(23)  The  ancient  hieroglyphics  teach     -"Uuntii.     Halt-  w«i!. 
U9  that  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  its  laimih. 

roots  the  same  as  the  more  modem  Coptic,  a  languaee  Irt 
slightly  related  to  any  other ;  and  the  Greek  und 
words  which  wo  now  trace  in  it  seem  to  have  crept  in 
later  time.  But  in  its  manner  of  forming  the  tenses  . 
persons  of  the  verbs  it  is  not  unlike  the  Hebrew.  As 
people  were  at  a  very  early  period  closely  crowded  ' 
and  less  roving  tluui  their  neighbours,  because 
in  by  the  desert,  the  language  received  fewer  ohangv 
in  each  century  than  those  of  nations  less  fixed  to  @i 
BoiL  When  it  becomes  better  known  to  ub  we  find  j 
divided  into  thieo  dialects,  the  Thebaic  of  Upper  E( 
the  Memphitio  of  the  western  half  of  the  Delta, 
the  Bashmuric  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delta.     Bat  ' 


those  dialects  were  observed,  the  kingdom  had  beau  in  pu 
peopled  wi&  fore^ers.  Arabs  of  various  tribes  hil 
overrun  Upper  Egypt,  while  Phenicians,  Jews,  and  GieeU 
had  settled  in  the  Delta ;  hence  these  dialects  may  perhai^ 
in  part  be  of  modem  growth ;  but  of  the  three,  the  hiewH 
glyphics  teach  us  that  tho  Thebaic  is  the  most  aucienV 
though  afterwards  equally  corrupted  by  additions.  Like  alt 
other  early  languages,  it  is  full  of  monosyllables;  but, 
unlike  our  oini,  these  monosyllables  are  very  much  formed 
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idth  only  one  consonant,  and  thus  increase  the  ease  by 
which  consonants  came  to  be  represented  by  characters 
idiich  at  the  same  time  represented  syllables.  In  pro- 
nunciation the  Egyptian  was  strongly  guttural,  as  we  see  by 
llie  confusion  between  Th,  Ch,  and  E.  For  L,  D,  B,  and 
G9  Hiey  used  the  same  letters  as  for  E,  T,  P,  and  K,. having 
in  each  case  only  one  soimd  where  we  have  two.  The 
kogoage  agrees  with  the  reHgion,  and  with  the  earHest 
buildings,  in  teaching  us  that  the  Thebaid  was  more  closely 
joined  to  the  eastern  than  to  the  western  half  of  the  Delta. 

(24)  Nothing  in  the  art  of  war  is  more  important  than 

^ood  weapons ;  and  great  indeed  was  the  superiority  of  a 

nation  like  the  Egyptians  that  had  spears  tipped  with  steel, 

yrbjle  their  neighbours  had  no  metal  harder  than  brass.     In 

Greece  iron  was  scarce  even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  while 

•mong  the  Egyptians  it  had  beeji  common  many  centuries 

earlier.    They  probably  imported  it  from  Cyprus.     It  is 

not  easy  to  trace  its  history ;  because,  from  the  quickness 

with  which  this  metal  is  eaten  away  by  rust,  few  ancient 

inm  or  steel  tools  have  been  saved  to  clear  up  what  the 

^liters  have  left  in  doubt.     The  Greeks  speak  of  hard  iron 

fam   some    countries,  without    knowing    from  what    the 

kndness  arose ;  like  the  Cyprian  breastplate  which 

I  Agamemnon  wore  at  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and,  as  the     ^^20 

nelting  furnaces  were  heated  with  wood,  the  iron 

I  mat  often  have  been  made  into  steel  by  the  mere  chance  of 

fte  air  being  shut  out.     But  though  we  have  not  now  the 

%yptian  tools  themselves,  we  have  the  stones  which  were 

CKved  with  them  ;  and  the  sharp  deep  lines  of  the  hierogly- 

lUcB  on  the  granite  and  basalt  could  have  been  cut  with 

r  aotiung  softer  than  steel.     No  faults  in  the  chiselling  betray 

I  fte  workman's  difficulty.      To  suppose  that  the  Egyptian 

Ma  were  made  of  flint  or  highly  tempered  copper,  is  to  run 

iBlo  the  greater  difliculty  to  escape  &e  lesser.     The  metal 

liueh  was  best  for  the  mason's  chisel  would  be  used  for  the 


spear. 

(25)  Memphis,  which  had  been  governed  for  two  or  three 
Inmcbed  years  by  a  race  of  kings  or  priests  of  its  Manetho. 
own,  was  strong  enough  under  Suphis,  or  Chofo,     Eratos- 
«  Ghbops  (Fig.  19),  and  his  successor,  Sensuphis     thenes. 
or  Nkt-ohopo  (Fig.    20),  to   conquer   and    hold    Thebes 
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Kg.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


a  little  before  the  time  of  Osirtesen  I.     These  two  kings 

B^3tt'9  conquered   the    peninsula  of 

I'orty  Days.  Mount  Sinai,  the  Tih  or  hiU- 

Burton's    Country,  as  it  was  called,  and 

^fSi**  ^^®  ^®^*  their  hieroglyphical 
^  *  inscriptions  in  the  vciley  of 
WMy  Mugareh  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  range.  There  they  worked  mines, 
but  of  what  mineral  is  doubtful.  These 
mines  continued  to  be  worked  in  the  reign  of  the  Theban 
King  AmunTnai  Thori  III. 

(26)  The  fruitful  rice-  and  corn-fields  made  Lower  Egypt 
a  place  of  great  wealth,  though  from  its  buildings  it  would 
seem  to  be  less  forward  in  the  arts  than  Upper  Egypt 
Industry  and  earnestness  of  purpose  were  equiJly  gieat  in 
each  half  of  the  country.  While  one  race  was  hollowing  ils 
tombs  out  of  the  rock  near  Thebes,  the  other  was  bnilding 
its  huge  pyramids  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  near  Memphis. 
The  historian  Manetho,  who  has  the  best  claim  to  be  followed 
in  this  part  of  our  history,  when  so  many  of  our  steps  are  made 
in  doubt,  says  that  Suphis  and  his  successor  built  the  two 
greatest  of  these  pyramids  (see  Fig.  21).     Each  of 

Travd^f   ^^'^  huge  pilos  stauds  upon  a  square  plot  of  about 

eleven  acres,  and  its  four  sides  meet  at  a  point 

about  five  hundred  feet  high.     The  stones  were  quarried  out 

of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  some  from  the  opposite  side  of 


Fig.  21. 


the  Nile,  and  are  all  of  a  great  size,  and  caiPtlolly  out  into 
shape.  The  chinks  between  the  stones  are  R  in  some  places 
filled  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  in  others  wf  j^ifli  the  ]^ter 
mixed  with  mortar.     In  the  limestone  quai   rrieB  of  TborSi 
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>ppo8ite  to  Mempliis,  the  sculptures  on  the  face  of  the  rock 
»11  us  of  the  size  of  the  stones  there  cut.  In  one  place  six 
)xeii  are  dragging  along  a  sledge  with  a  block  of  stone  on  it, 
nrhich  measures  eight  feet  by  four ;  and  the  early  date  of  the 
Mmlpture  makes  us  suppose  that  this  stone  was  to  form  part 
rf  the  casing  for  the  pyramids  (see  Fig.  22).     We  see  in 


Fig.  22. 

ihese  buildings  neither  taste  nor  beauty,  but  their  size  and 
dmplicity  raise  in  us  a  feeling  of  grandeur,  which  is  not  a 
ittle  heightened  by  the  thought  of  the  generations  which 
hey  have  outlived.  They  take  their  name  from  the  words 
Pi-Baana,  the  mountain,  and  though  when  compared  with 
noon  tains  they  may  perhaps  seem  small,  when  measured  by 
my  limnan  scale  are  found  to  be  truly  gigantic.  They  are 
Hie  largest  buildings  in  the  world.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
^e  patience  needed  to  build  them  ;  and  we  can  well  forgive 
'he  mistake  of  the  vulgar,  who  have  thought  that  in  the 
3arly  ages  of  the  world  men  were  of  larger  stature  and  longer 
lives  Ihan  ourselves.  They  can  only  have  been  raised  by 
he  untiring  labour  of  years ;  and  they  are  a  proof  of  a  low 
state  of  civiHzation,  when  compared  with  the  bmldings  of 
[Jpper  Egypt.  Yet  the  builders  were  men  of  great  minds 
md  lofty  aim,  and  had  not  a  little  knowledge  of  mathematics 
uid  mechanics  to  shape  and  move  the  huge  blocks,  and  to 
raise  them  to  their  places.  The  Temples  of  Thebes  and  the 
Pyramids  of  Memphis  belong  to  different  classes  of  the 
mblime  in  art.  As  we  examine  the  massive  roof,  the  strength 
Df  the  walls  and  columns,  and  the  sculptured  figures  of  the 
Theban  buildings,  we  feel  encoursiged  in  our  efforts  to  over- 
some  difficulties,  and  to  do  something  great.  As  we  gaze 
upon  the  huge  simple  pyramids,  without  parts  and  without 
3mament,  we  bow  down  in  awe  and  wonder.  The  pyramids 
ivere  bnilt  as  tombs  for  the  kings,  and  they  may  be  taken  as 
ft  measure  of  their  pride.  Each  of  these  mountains  of  stone 
W9S  to  coyer  the  body  of  one  weak  man,  and  to  keep  it  after 
Bmbalming  till  the  day  of  his  resurrection. 
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(27)  Herodotus  was  told  that  each  pyramid  took  twenty 
lib  iL  124  y®*™  ^^  building,  and  tliat  one  hundred  thousand 
*  men  were  unceasingly  employed  on  the  work,  who 
were  relieved  every  three  months ;  while  it  was  recorded  in 
the  hieroglyphical  inscription  then  existing  on  the  side  of 
the  largest  pyramid,  that  sixteen  hundred  talents  of  silyer 
were  spent  on  the  radishes,  onions,  and  garlick,  for  the  work- 
men, which  was  probably  their  only  pay ;  and  which,  if  the 
number  of  workmen  is  not  exaggerated,  was  only  eighteen- 
pence  a  year  of  our  money  for  each  man.  The  wear  of  the 
last  three  thousand  years  has  now  removed  from,  the  sides  of 
the  pyramids  the  inscriptions  which  might  have  disclosed  tons 
with  greater  certainty  their  builders'  names  and  history ;  but 
that  they  were  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  Dion  Cassius,  the  Arabic  writers, 

and  other  travellers  till  the  fourteenth  century.    Of 
pJSSds.  *^®®®  *^^  pyramids,  that  which  was  first  built  (see 

Fig.  21)  is  rather  the  smaller,  and  the  more  simple 
in  its  plan.  The  chamber  in  the  middle,  which  held  the 
sarcophagus  with  the  king's  body,  is  on  the  ground,  and  is 
entered  by  a  passage  nearly  straight.  Nothing  that  has  been 
discovered  in  the  stonework  of  the  older  pyramid  proves  that 
the  builder,  when  he  began,  had  made  up  his  mind  how  large 
it  should  be.  It  may  be  that  his  ambition  increased  as  the 
work  grew  under  his  hand.     But  it  was  otherwise  with  that 


Fig.  23. 


built  by  Nef-chofo  (see  Fig.  23).  The  second  builder  began 
with  the  intention  that  his  pyramid  should  surpass  the  former, 
both  in  size  and   in  safety  against  being  opened.      The 
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iber  for  the  body  (see  Fig.  24)  is  not  on  the  ground,  but 
d  from'  it  by  135  feet;  it  is  curiously  and  carefully 
3d,  to  save  it  from  being  crushed  by  the  weight  which 
to  be  placed  overhead.  The  passages  were  so  ar- 
;ed  that  the  workmen,  when  they  had  placed  the  body 
s  chamber,  could  close  its  entrance  by  heavy  stones  let 
from  withm,  and  then  as  a  method  of  escape  let  them- 
3s  down  by  a  well  into  a  second  passage  90  feet  below  the 
ice  of  the  rock,  and  thus  return  to  the  open  air.  The 
mids  were  built  in  steps,  and  casing  stones  were  after- 
is  added  to  make  the  sides  flat.  The  angle  at  which  the 
3  slope  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the  simple 
stion  to  the  workmen,  that,  when  a  row  of  stones  was  Ave 
sures  high,  the  row  above  was  to  be  pushed  back  four 
sures.  In  order  to  bring  the  stones  from  the  boats  on 
Nile  to  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  pyramids  were 
le  built,  it  was  found  necessary  to  form  a  causeway  over 
lowgroxmd  by  the  river  side.  This  great  work,  which 
odotus  thought  little  less  gigantic  than  the  pyramids 
Qselves,  was  a  thousand  yards  long,  fifty  feet  broad,  and 
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Fig.  25.— Plan  of  the  Pyramids. 


Dme  places  forty  feet  high ;  and  it  was  probably  raised 
ler  and  higher  as  each  row  of  stones  was  added  to  the 
imid,  60  that  every  stone  was  rolled  to  its  place  up  this 
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inclined  plane.  This  great  causeway,  which  led  stnd^ 
towards  the  older  pyramid,  was  afterwards  turned  afflb 
towards  the  larger  (see  Fig.  25) ;  and  thus  clearly  declaiei 
to  us  that  it  was  first  made  for  one  purpose,  and  then  used 
for  a  second. 

(28)  In  front  of  the  pyramid  the  second  in  size,  liefl  tb 
huge  sphinx  (see  Fig.  26),  a  lion  with  a  man's  head,  Mj 


Fig.  26. 

yards  long,  carved  out  of  the  rock,  with  its  face  to  the  lisiiig 
sun.  There  were  probably  at  one  time  two  of  these  monsten, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  approach  to  the  pyramid.  So  it  is 
perhaps  of  the  same  age  as  the  pyramid  that  it  was  meant  to 
ornament.  The  sphinx  had  on  its  forehead  the  sacred  asp, 
the  usual  mark  gf  royalty,  which  the  kings  wore  in  gold  tied 
on  by  the  fillet  or  diadem.  The  shape  of  its  skull  is  like 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Delta ;  it  has  a  greater  length  from 
the  chin  to  the  back  of  the  head  than  we  see  in  the  statues  of 
the  Theban  kings. 

(29)  Many  wise  or  bold  men  must  have  before  ruled  over 
the   Thebans,   gratifying    their    own    ambition,   while   by 
keeping  order  they  helped  the  people  to  improve  the  arts  of 
life.     They  must  have  deserved  our  gratitude  by  fostenng 
inventions  in  their  infancy;    but  as  they  did   not   invent 
history  they  sleep  unhonoured  and  imknown.     Osirtesen  is 
the  first  great  king  of  Thebes- that  we  meet  with,  the  first  of 
those  whose  monuments  remain   to  us  with    their    names 
carved  upon  the  everlasting  granite ;  but  by  a  comparison 
of  the  tablets  of  kings  at  Ksmiak  and  at  Abydos  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  of  his  family.     His  descendants  were 
only  chief  priests  in  the  temple.    If  we  follow  Manetho,  in 
writing  by  means  of  a  G,  K,  or  Ch,  a  character  which  in 
later  times  was  a  T,  or  Th,  his  name  may  have  been  Osiri' 
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He  had  a  predecessor,  whoBO  name  we  may  perhaps 
e  to  pronounce  Amcnmai  Thobi  (Fig,  27),  or 
nai  Chori,  the  conqueror  beltmed  bg  Amnn.  He  again 
Uowed  by  Ifonhkora,  Amunkai  Thobi  II.  (Fig.  28), 
phra,  OaiBTBaEN  II.  (Fig.  29),  MeskoFa,  Osibiebbn 
Fig.  30),  Amcmmai  Thori  IIL  (Fig.  31),  aad  Queen 
iPHBA  (Fig.  32) ;  but  though  we  find  theii  i 


)Iet  of  kingB  at  AbydoB,  in  the  list  of  the  forefathers 
great  SameBeB,  they  are  not  mentioBed  in  the  genea- 
,  table  on  the  walls  of  the  Menmonium  at  Thebes, 
onbtfol  how  far  the  sway  of  eaeh  reached.     But  under 
Thebes  was    every  year    rising   in   power,  and    the 
7  marked  as  theirs  hy  their  scniptnred   buildings 
38  in  every  reign  wider  than  in  the  last.      On  the 
(re  £nd  that  Osirtesen  IH.  was  master  of  part 
iopiaas  &tas  Sanineh  at  the  second  cataract.  '^J^ 
I  east  their  names  are  found  on  the  coast  of  the 
3a,  near  the  port  of  ^nnm  or  Cosseir,  which  ^^J^^' 
it  that  early  time  enriched  the  Hngdota  of 
B  by  its  trade  with  Arabia.  To  the  north,  on  the  west  of 
Le,  the  little  kingdom  of  Heracleopolia  f^s  under  their 
and  the  name  of  Amunmai  Thori  in.  is  fonnd  in  the 
called  the  Labarinth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
,  which,  according  to  lUanetho,  bad    been    built  two 
earlier  by  Labaris. 
I  The  atrip  of  country  on  the  whole  of  the  Arabiatt 
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side  of  the  Nile  above  the  Delta  belonged  to  these  kings  of 

Thebes ;  and  they  at  last  held  the  strip  on  the  same  side  of 

the  Delta ;  though  this  latter  district  seems  more  naturally 

to  belong  to  Memphis.     The  Midianites  or  Arabs  of  the 

neighbouring  peninsula  of  Sinai  were  usually  in  alliance 

^^      with  the  Eg3rptians,  or  rather  dependent  on  them; 

^^pt.  and  they  allowed  the  Egyptians  to  enrich  them- 

2°dSer.    selves  by  working  the  copper  mines  in  their  range 

^     *     of  moimtains.     At  Sarbout  el  Cadem,  near   l£e 

mines,  the  Theban  king,  AmnTinifti  Thori  III.,  had  a  small 

room  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  as  a  temple  to  the  Egyptian 

gods,  for  the  use  of  the  miners ;  and  when  a  larger  tcmiple 

was  built  there,  a  few  reigns  later,  this  old  rock-hewn  temple 

remained  as  the  inner  sanctuary  (Fig.  33).    It  reminds  us 
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that  the  dark,  low,  small  room  which  forms  the  sanctuary  in 

every  Egyptian  temple  is  built  in  imitation  of  these  early 

caves.     This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  temple  in  the 

MSi?25.  """^^rl^     The  eastern  side  of  the  Delta  was  also 

enriched  by  the  occasional  arrival  of  caravans  from 

the  East^  from  Judea,  and  even,  we  are  told,  from  Gilead 

beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  camels  laden  with  spicery,  and 

bsdm,  and  myrrh  for  the  Egyptian  market. 

(31)  Scemiophra,  one  of  these  early  sovereigns  of  Thebes, 
was  a  queen ;  and  lie  country  must  have  been  long  governed 
by  monarchs  before  the  custom  of  hereditary  succession 
could  have  been  so  well  established  as  to  allow  the  crown  to 
be  worn  by  a  woman.  It  is  only  in  a  settled  state  of  society 
that  the  strong  give  way  to  the  weak.  Men  would  not  form 
a  monarchy  in  a  very  early  stage.     They  must  have  united 
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3r  and  resisted  the  nsurpations  of  the  strong,  and  felt 
Is  of  anarchy,  before  agreeing  to  obey  a  king.     And 

law  must  for  many  generations  have  gained  the 
y  over  violence,  before  the  peaceable  regularity  of  the 
tary  monarch  could  have  been  preferred  to  the  tur- 
vigour  of  the  elected  chief.  Brute  force  must  have 
gelded  obedience  to  mind,  before  a  nation,  or  even  a 
state  like  Thebes,  would  risk  its  peace  and  safety  by 
ig  the  sword  of  justice  to  female  hands,  and  before 
;  would  obey  one  who  could  not  lead  them  to  battle. 
L  Egypt  this  would  come  to  pass  sooner  than  in  most 
ies.  Agriculture  and  trade  early  taught  the  Egyptians 
jhts  of  property  and  the  advantages  of  civil  laws,  and 
dded  t];^ereto  the  sanction  of  religion,  by  making  the 
•ch,  whether  man  or  woman,  the  head  of  ihe  priesthood, 
of  his  titles  were  borrowed  from  the  several  orders  of 
3 ;  and  his  crowns  only  differed  in  richness,  but  not  in 
,  from  those  worn  by  the  priests,  and  those  placed  on 
atues  of  the  gods.  Monarchy  in  some  countries  has 
thought  to  be  a  patriarchal  state,  in  which  the  people 
been  compared  to  the  children,  and  the  king  to  the 

of  a  family ;  but  in  Egypt  it  was  a  religious  com- 
y,  in  which  the  palace  was  a  temple,  the  people 
ippers  at  the  gate,  and  the  monarch  the  chief  priest, 
ook  upon  himself  the  duty  of  making  sacrifices  to 
a  his  subjects  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins, 
le  sovereign  being  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  the 
)  lost  the  political  freedom  which  they  might  have 
L  from  an  opposition  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
K>wers ;  and  perhaps  this  union  of  the  two  powers  in 
3ad  produced  a  government  that  was  not  stronger  than 
lary  to  keep  order  and  check  violence  in  this  early 
of  the  world. 

)  The  equal  treatment  which  the  women  received  in 
t  was  shown  in  other  circumstances  beside  their  being 
dd  to  sit  on  the  throne.  In  the  mythology,  the  goddess 
ometimes  held  rank  above  her  husband.  We  see  on 
lummy  cases  that  the  priestly  and  noble  &.milies  traced 
pedigrees  as  often  through  the  female  line  as  through 
lale ;  and,  in  the  rudeness  of  their  chronology,  pubHe 
ds  were  sometimes  dated  by  the  names  of  the  priestesses^ 
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These  are  strong  proofs  of  a  high  degree  of  ciyilisation,  and 
they  support  the  remark  of  Herodotus,  that  these 
were  parts  of  Egypt,  even  in  his  time,  where  the 
debasing  practice  of  a  man  having  more  than  one  wife  was 
unknown  to  them.  The  increase  of  the  population  is  a 
proof  that  the  marriage  vow  was  for  the  most  part  held 
sacred. 

(33)  The  journey  of  Abraham  towards  Egypt  is  represented 
,_    ^,      as  rather  the  movement  of  a  tribe  than  that  of  a 

single  family.  There  was  at  that  early  time  a 
migration  going  forward  of  Phenicians,  and  other  Arab  tribes^ 

moving  out  of  their  own  country  through  Arabia  into 
^  xif'    I^ower  Egypt,  and  thence  along  the  African  shore 

of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  peaceably  driven 
out  of  Canaan  by  other  troops  of  herdsmen,  who  were  moving 
westward  from  Chalda&a  and  Mesopotamia,  and  who  made  the 
pasture  land  too  crowded  for  their  loose  and  scattered  way 

of  life.     In  the  time  when  Abraham's  journey  iB 
^h?xu.'    placed  Lower  Egypt  was  a  well-tilled  corn  country, 

in  which  the  harvest  yielded  more  food  than  ^ 
people  wanted  for  their  own  eating.  Pharaoh,  or  the  Jdngy 
who  probably  dwelt  at  Memphis,  was  surrounded  by  princes 
and  servants,  and  is  by  no  means  described  as  his  equal,  as 
the  little  kings  of  Canaan  had  been. 

(34)  The    Phenicians,  who   had   settled  quietly  in  the 

Manetho  -^^^*^j  ®^^^  S^*  *^^  strong  for  the  people  who  had 
given  them  a  home.  They  rose  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  attacked  the  cities  and  temples ;  and  having 
defeated  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  they  took  Memphis. 
They  then  made  Salatis,  one  of  themselves,  king ;  and  he 
stationed  garrisons  in  several  of  the  strong  places,  and  made 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  pay  him  tribute,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  put  down  the  native  kings.  Salatis  reigned 
nineteen  years,  and  had  a  force,  which,  with  the  exaggeration 
which  attends  all  numbers  in  ancient  history,  has  been  swelled 
into  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  he  was  the 
first  of  the  race  of  Phenician  Shepherd  kings,  or  Hycsos,  who 
scourged  Egypt  for  the  next  hundred  years.  .He  fortified  a 
city  called  Abaris  on  the  eastern  frontier,  said  to  be  in  the 
Sethroite  nome,  that  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelosiiiin ; 
and  from  this  fortress,  and  from  Memphis,  he  sent  forth  bis 
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floldiers,  each  year  at  haryest  time,  to  gather  in  a  duty  upon 
com,  and  the  pay  for  his  troops. 

(35)  Salatis  was  succeeded  by  Beon,  Apachnas,  Apophis, 
Jamias,  and  Asseth.  The  Phenicians  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  reigned  over  Egypt,  they  made  its  kings  and  people 
alike  bend  under  their  iron  yoke  for  above  one  „    ^, 

•r^i  •!•  11        Manetho. 

hundred  years.     But  these  cruelties  taught  the 
Egyptians  the  advantage  of  union ;  and  at  last  the  kings  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  their  vassals  the  kings  of  the  other 
provinces    of    Egypt,    made    conmion    cause    against    the 
Shepherds,  and  carried  on  a  long  and  harassing  war  against 
them,  till  the  foreigners  were  beaten  by  Chebeos-Amosis, 
king  of  Thebes,  the  successor  of  Queen  Scemiophra,  already 
mentioned.     He  was  already  master  of  all  Upper  Egypt  and 
part  of  Ethiopia  from  Samneh  at  the  second  cataract  to  the 
Lake  of  Moeris  in  the  province  of  Eayoum.     He  drove  the 
shepherds  towards    the  frontier,   and   blockaded   them    in 
Abaris;  and,  on   their  surrendering,   he  allowed   them  to 
inaich  out  of  the  country  in  number  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.     They  left  behind  them  no 
buildings  or  other  traces  of  their  power ;  and  we  remain  in 
^ubt  as  to  which  branch  of  the  Arab  family  they  belong  to. 
They  were,  without  doubt,  the  Philistines,   those  warlike 
enemies  of  Israel,  who  had  thus  gained  a  settlement  in  the 
;    southern  comer  of  Canaan  before  the  Israelites  had 
left  Egypt.      The  Israelites  gave  them  the  name 
of  Philistines,  or  foreigners^  a  name  which  they  not  only  fixed 
npon  their  place  of  settlement,  Palestine,  but  left  behind 
t&m  at  the  place  where  they  came  from,  Pelusium.    As 
Shemmo  is  the  Egyptian  word  of  the  same  meaning,  they 
probably  also  carried  to  the  place  of  their  settlement  its  second 
name  of  the  district  of  the  Simeonites.     Their  real  name, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  been  Caphtorites;  ^ 
and  Caphtor,  the  home  from  which  they  migrated     i"  23. 
into  Palestine,  was  probably  an  island   in    the  "^5^*^* 
marshes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delta,  where  they 
had  been  living  before  the  Egyptians  had  gained  strength 
enough  to  drive  them  out.     From  their  intercourse  with  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  they  may  have  gained  the  use  of  iron, 
which  made  their  soldiers  so  formidable  to  the  worse-armed 
Israelites. 


(36)  Tliis  war  against  the  Plieniciims  had  tanght  the 
seTeroi  iadepeudciit  cities  of  Egypt  the  strength  which  is  tu 
be  gained  from  union ;  it  had  accustomed  them  to  act 
together,  and  had  prepai'ed  the  way  for  all  Egypt  to  become 
one  kingdom.  Thehcs  was  the  chief  gainer  by  the  changs. 
There  was  no  great  city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  riycr  tn 
6eparate  it  from  the  seat  of  the  Phonioiana ;  and  thus  tho 
territory  near  Heliopolis,  from  wJiich  the  enemy  was  driven, 
fell  to  its  share.  Heliopolis,  like  Thebes,  worshipped  thi' 
god  of  the  sun.  From  this  time  we  find  Upper  Egypt  rising 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  its  kings  approaching  to  the  rank 
of  sovereigns  of  Egypt ;  and  though  we  are  still  told  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Memphis,  those  seem  to  have  been 
eometimes  under  tho  sceptre  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  With 
AmoBis  began  that  great  family  of  Thebaa  kings  whose 
buildings  have  so  long  been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Their 
temples  and  colossal  statues  are  the  models  from  which  tho 
Greeks  copied,  while  their  obelisks  even  now  grace  the  citioB 
of  those  nations  which  rose  when  Egypt  fell.  The  walls  of 
these  buildinga  were  covered,  outside  as  well  as  in,  witli 
hieroglyphical  inseriptiona,  containing  the  praises  of  their 
kings  and  gods ;  and  the  characters  were  always  so  large  anil 
clear,  that  anybody  passing  by  in  a  hurry,  even  if  he  wert 
nmning,  could  read  them.  It  was  a  strong  love  of  countij 
and  zeal  for  religion  that  thus  ornamented  tho  cities  will 
temples  ;  while  the  artists,  looking  beyond  their  own  short 
lives,  left  monuments  and  records  to  be  admired  when  thoT 
themselves  should  be  forgotten,  Tiie  paintings  in  th(- 
Thehan  tombs  are  the  earliest  known,  and  have  outlived  thoa 
of  Greece  sai  Homo ;  and  we  may 
yet  hope  to  leani  more  of  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  the  Mngs  from  tho 
hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are 

„     ,.      covered.  ChebroE-Amosis  / 

"■"•"  (»  Kg.  34)  w„  s 
cceded  by  a  son  of  the  same  na 
(see  Fig.  35). 

(37)  By  this  .time  Elephantine  ■ 
and  This  had  sunk  under  Thebes,     "=  •■■■  .^b.  jj- 
thoir  more  powerful  neighbour,  and  ceased  to  be  soverdgn 
cities.     Even  if  their  chief  priests  had  hitherto  called  them- 
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selves  kings,  they  must  have  teen  entirely  under  the  rnle  of 
Osirteaen  III.,  and  Anmainai  Thori  III.,  who  have  left  ns 
evidence  in  their  huildings  that  their  sway  reaehed  both  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  of  these  cities.  The  fall  of  Thia 
may  in  part  be  explained  by  comparing  its  position  to 
that  of  Thebes.  The  city  of  This  stands  on  high  ground 
nt  the  foot  of  _  the  Libyan  hills,  separated  from  the  Nile 
by  a  plain  rich  in  groves  and  villages,  which  its  fortified 
temple  overlooks  and  ornaments;  but  Thebea  is  on  the 
rivers  edge,  and  therefore  better  placed  for  trade.  While 
This  commands  only  the  opening  in  the  hills  from  the  desert, 
throngh  which  now  and  then  a  few  Arabs  with  their  camels 
from  the  Great  Oasis  reached  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Thebes 
commands  the  route  which  was  every  day  becoming  more 
important  (with  wells  of  water  by  the  way),  by  which  the 
trade  of  tho  Bed  Sea  reached  the  boats  on  the  river.  Thus 
This  bowed  its  head  to  Thebes,  as  Thebes  was  afterwards  to 
yield  to  the  cities  in  the  Delta. 

(38)  Amunothph  I.  (see  Fig.  36)  reigned  neit;   but  by 
comparing  together  the  lists  of  kings  which  have 
been  preserved  at  Abydos,  at  Karnak,  and  in  the  ]i:icapta. 
Menmonium,  he  would  seem  to 
V^  t^  -^  A    have  had  two  sots  of  predecessors ;  one  the 

s|:^E>s    Sb^     scries  of  kings  whom  we  have  already  found 

^  -  *    -'—       reigning  at  Thebes,  and  tho  other  perhaps 

I   his  ancestors  throngh  whom  he  claimed 

descent   from  Oflirteeen  I.     He   probably 

_^^  J  added  to  hie  dominions  a  part  of  Ethiopia, 

I  \  _  \  11m        I   which  he  may  have  gained  by  marriage ; 

V^^'V  \*  *y  as  his  wife,  Ames-athori,  from 

ir  dark-coloured  face  among  the    xbetL""' 
"s-36.  ^j   Egyptians,    would   seem  to 

have  been  an  Ethiopian .  In  some  pictures  her  skin  is  painted 
black  like  a  Negro.  His  first  name,  also,  Sebekro,  rather  links 
him  to  Ethiopia,  where  the  crocodile-god  Sebek  was  chiefly 
noTshipped.  The  increasing  population  of  theThebaid  spread 
itself,  either  as  conquerors  or  as  traders,  among  their  less 
civilised  neighbours  in  the  upper  part  of  tho  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  lied  Sea.  Among  the  tombs  which 
are  tunnelled  into  the  limestone  hills  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  opposite  to  Thebes,  is  one  which  was  made  in  this 
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I'cign,  and  it  seoms  to  be  the  oldest  ia  that  noighbouihoo 
Oq  the  wall  ia  carved  a  ftmartil  procesHion  hj  water,  wheru 
the  ntummy  of  the  duiuT  man  is  lying  in  a  boat,  and  is  fol- 
lowod  by  other  boats  full  of  mourning  friends  and  kinsmen; 
while  in  another  pliico  are  some  of  his  friends  throwing  duet 
upon  their  heads  in  token  of  grief.  The  water  which  thej 
are  being  ferried,  across  ia  most  likely  one  of  the  lakes  whidi 
are  found  near  many  of  the  temples,  and  which  seem  to  hate 
been  dug  for  theao  ceremonies.  Hence  4he  Giieeks  aftorwardit 
borrowed  their  Kiver  Stjx,  the  Lake  of  Acheron,  Charon's  boat, 
witb  other  notions  about  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  buriiK 
places  in  the  sides  of  the  Theban  hills  ore  wide  and  loftj 
rooms,  with  their  rools  upheld  by  oolunme,  and  their  walk 
covered  with  paintings,  which  can  be  seen  only  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  torch.  These  were  meant  to  koop  the  embalmed 
bodies  safe  and  undisturbed  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  uid, 
while  the  slight  mud  and  wooden  huts  which  sheltered  thv 
living  reminded  them  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  these 
maesive  buildings  woll  deserved  their  name  of  the  lasting 
abodes.  The  mnmmies  which  were  buried  in  them  hara 
long  since  been  broken  to  pieces  in  the  search  for  gold  and 
precious  stones,  which  were  ofton  wrapt  up  in  the  same 
bandages  with  the  body  ;  and  hence  this  sculpture  In  the 
reign  of  Amunothph  I.  is  perhaps  the  earliest  proof  that  cbu 
now  be  quoted  of  the  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  tlii 
With  the  mummy  were  sometimes  burigd,  not  only 
which  the  man  valued  when  alive,  hut  farming  tool^ 
and  corn  for  seed,  for  his  use  when  he  should  come  to  life 
again ;  and  the  tombstone  usually  describes  the  buried  man 
not  as  dead  but  as  now  living  for  ever.  The  days  between 
the  death  and  burial  of  a  friend  are  always  a  most  trying 
time  for  the  grieving  survivors ;  and  this  time  the  Egyptians 
lengthened  to  seventy  melancholy  days. 

(39)    Amunothph,   like  most  of  the   Egyptiin 

^^^™    kings,  was  worshipped  as  a  god.     On  a  stone  in  the 

uona,     British  Museum  we  see  him  with  his  queen  Ames- 

athori,  with  the  sun  upon  his  Lead,  and  before  him 

is  a  table  or  altar  on  which  a  worshipper  is  pouring  out  a 

Britiah     libation.     On  another  stone,  made  perhaps  in  thu 

iiuseuiu.    j^gj).  reiga,  while  he  is  styled  the  son  of  Amun, 
Amea-athori  is  styled  the  wife  of  Amun  ;  as  if  the  new  king 
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denied  liuA  he  owett  hie  birth  to  his  fiither,  and  claimed,  as 
his  father  had  done  before  him,  to  be  the  child  of  his  mother 
and  of  the  great  god  Amnn-Ba. 

(40)  MHFHBA-THOT&Moeis  I.  (seo  Fig.  37),  who  reigned 
■ext,  enlarged  the  great  temple  or  citadel  of  Eamak    at 

Thebes,  which  had  been  b^nn  by  ^^^^  ^^ 
^l  ^^  -4  ^  Osirtesen  I.,  and  he  set  up  some  AbTdos. 
f^^gL^  ^^  obelisks  in  front  of  it.  Of  th^e  '^i'^^' 
**i  -^J  early  buildings  every  new  temple 
gw\  ^^^\  "^  P^'*  ■*'  "  temple  was  grander  than  the 
l^.rl  [gj^^l  last.  The  architects  were  truly  great  men ; 
I  jc  I J  ^k^Q  I  they  had  been  driven  by  the  want  of  wood 
I  i^-^i  III  II  1 1  to'  work  wholly  in  stone,  and  they  made 
yc~y  V  "  ^  good  use  of  that  material.  They  can  have 
gf,"^^  borrowed  thonghts  ftom  nobody.  They 
'  drew  from  the  storehonse  of  their  own  minds, 

and  bronght  ftnrth  conceptions  grand  beyond  all  that  had  yet 
been  seen.  They  discoyered  many  of  the  rules  by  which  is 
prodnced  the  snblime  in  art.  They  were  above  the  use  of 
trifling  ornament.  They  felt  the  dignity  of  their  calling ;  they 
had  to  do  honour  to  their  gods  and  to  raise  tho  thoi^hts  of 
their  fellow-worshippers  towards  heaven.  Few  of  their  build- 
ings now  remain  ;  bnt  even  the  later  Egyptian  temples,  which 
were  copied  &om  them,  are  the  world's  models  for  solemn 
grandenr  in  architecture.  At  this  time  the  granite  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syene  were  busily  worked,  and  the 
cutting  oat  and  removal  of  long  blocks  to  be  set  np  as 
obelisks  at  Thebea,  proves  the  great  skill  of  the  engineers  and 
the  goodness  of  the  workmen's  tools.  Of  the  statues  and 
mtmuments  carved  out  of  this  hard  stone  we  know  of  none 
which  were  certainly  made  before  this  reign.  There  are 
reaaons,  aa  we  have  said,  for  thinking  that  the  granite 
obelifiks  bearing  the  name  of  Osirteson  I.  were  made  much 
later.  Bnt  after  the  time  of  Thothmosis  I.  the  use  of  granite 
becomes  common  for  the  royal  works.  Hence  we  may 
BUppoee  that  it  was  not  till  about  this  time  that  the  knowledge 
of  Gim  had  enconr^ed  the  opening  of  quarries  in  the  harder 
racks. 

(41)  Near  Tnnbos,  at  the  third  cataract,  are  large  quarries 
of  grtmite  where  were  made  the  statues  and  sphinxes  for  the 
temples  between  that  town  and  the  quarries  of  Syene.     At 
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Tombos,  the  name  of  Thothmosis  I.  is  found  on  the  build- 
ings ;  from  which  we  learn  that  a  part  of  that  country  had 
ali-eady  been  brought  under  the  sceptre  of  Egypt,  and  this 
most  likely  took  place  at  the  marriage  of  Amunothph  I. 
Thothmosis  may  even  have  held  Napata,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  north  of 
Meroe ;  but  we  find  no  monuments  of  his  now  remaining 
cjipite  so  far  south.  Ethiopia,  however,  as  far  as  Tombos, 
and  sometimes  as  far  as  Napata,  remained  joined  to  Egypt 
for  many  centuries ;  and  the  temples,  with  their  paintings, 
statues,  and  hieroglyphics,  prove  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  race  of  people,  the  Coptic  blood,  religion,  and 
language  had  mixed  largely  with  the  natives.  The  temples, 
at  the  same  time,  teach  us  that  the  arts  of  civilisation  were 
in  every  way  less  forward  in  Ethiopia  than  in  Egypt ;  the 
Ethiopian  temples  are  only  like  those  of  Thebes  as  bad 
Diodonis  copics  are  like  the  originals  ;  and  when  the  Greek 
Siciiius,  historians  tell  us  that  Egypt  was  indebted  to 
*  •  Ethiopia  for  its  civilization,  we  have  no  dif&culty 
in  understanding  that  they  were  using  both  names  in  the 
more  early  sense,  and  that  they  should  have  said  that  the 
Delta  received  its  knowledge  of  arts  and  letters  from  the 
Thebaid.  The  Ethiopian  burial-places  are  small  pyramids 
like  those  near  Memphis,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  portico 
borrowed  from  the  Theban  temples.  The  Thebans  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  had  been  tempted,  by  the  nature  of  the 
rock,  to  form  their  underground  tombs  in  the  limestone  hills 
on  the  left  or  western  bank,  and  had  thereby  fixed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  religion,  Amenti,  or  the  abode  of  the  dead,  in  the 
west.  So  at  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Barkal,  situated  at  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains,  the 
priests,  following  the  Theban  custom,  built  their  little 
pyramids  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  though 
from  the  bend  in  the  stream  it  placed  their  Amenti  in  the 
east.  In  the  hieroglyphics  the  elephant,  river-horse,  and 
camelopard  of  Ethiopia  are  as  little  to  be  seen  as  the  horse 
and  camel  of  Arabia;  while  the  temples  at  INTapata,  near 
the  fourth  cataract,  are  ornamented  with  the  lotus  of  Lower 
Egypt. 

(42)  While  these  sovereigns  were  reigning  in  Upper  Egypt, 
the  race  of  kings  or  priests  of  Memphis  was  governing 
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rev  Egypt.  Wliile  the  kings  of  Thebes  were  hollowing 
r  tombs  out  of  the  rock,  the  kings  of  Memphis  continued 
;  most  ancient  custom  of  building  pyramids  for  their 
lal-places.  The  historian  Manetho  has  told  us  their 
les ;  but  the  great  temple  of  their  chief  god,  Pthah,  and 
others  that  they  raised,  have  long  since  been  destroyed 
omish  building  materials  for  the  modern  city  of  Cairo, 
hence  their  names  remain  an  insulated  and  less  useful 
«  of  knowledge.  It  was  during  these  reigns,  after  the 
pherd  kings  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  and 
le  the  very  name  of  a  shepherd  was  hateful  to 
Egyptians,  that  the  family  of  Jacob  settled  ^£^^!^, 
Egypt.  The  account  of  Joseph's  arrival  there, 
of  his  family  following  him,  is  related  in  the  book  of 
lesis  with  biographical  minuteness ;  and  though  criticism 
not  allow  us  to  accept  it  all  as  history,  yet  the  mention 
Sgypt  and  its  customs,  even  if  belonging  to  a  later  age, 
H)  interesting  to  be  omitted.  It  chanced  that  a  company 
[shmaelite  and  Midianite  merchants,  travelling  in  a 
kvan  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  laden  with  spicery 
balm  and  myrrh  for  the  Egyptian  markets,  had  bought 
yotmg  Joseph  from  his  brethren  for  twenty  pieces  of 
3r,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt  they  sold  him  as  a  slave 
'otiphar,  an  officer  of  the  king  and  a  captain  of  the  guard, 
jph's  misfortunes  all  led  to  his  own  good.  He  soon  rose 
lis  good  conduct  to  the  head  of  his  master's  household ; 
when  he  was  afterwards  thrown  into  prison,  by  the 
cedness  of  Potiphar's  wife,  it  only  led  to  his  further 
mcement,  and,  by  removing  him  to  the  capital,  enabled 
to  rise  in  the  king's  service  as  he  had  before  risen  ,  , 
sr  the  captain  of  the  guard.  It  was  not  long 
•re  two  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  chief 'butler  and 
chief  baker,  were  thrown  into  the  same  prison  with 
sph,  for  some  offence  against  the  king ;  and  he  was  able 
>ring  himself  into  notice  by  a  successful  interpretation 
hese  officers'  dreams.  It  happened  on  the  third  day 
jtly  as  Joseph  had  foretold.  That  day  was  the  king's 
hday,  and  he  dined  with  his  nobles  in  grand  state; 
the  chief  butler  was  then  restored  to  favour  and  to  his 
ii  rank,  and  he  handed  the  cup  of  grape-juice  to  the 
g  in  the  presence  of  all  the  court ;  and  on  the  same  day 


that  seven  fat  c 
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tho  chief  baker  was  bclicaded,  and  hie  body  hanged  o 

(43)  After  this,  however,  Joseph  still  lay  two  years  iu 

prison,  till,  fortunately  for  him,  the  king 
"iJ^sU.'    dreamed  a  dream.     This  may  have  been  the 

Memphis,  or  more  probably  the  little  king 
Bubastis,  which  was  a  city  of  some  importance.  Ko  drei 
B  came  np  ont  of  the  Nile,  and  fed  ii 
meadows  on  the  river's  banl^  I 
afterwards  seven  lean 
out  of  the  river  and  eat  op 
former.  And  he  again 
that  seven  large  cars 
grew  on  ono  stalk  (see  Fig. 
and  afterwards  that  seven 
ears  grew  on  a  second  stalk,  i 
that  the  seven  thin  ears  cat  tie 
seven  large  cars,  as  the  eev«u 
lean  cows  hod  eaten  the  sereu 
fat  cows.  In  the  morning  tlii> 
Mng  Bent  for  all  the  magicisnc 
and  wise  men  of  his  cajiit^  sni 
called  upon  them  to  interpret  hia 
dream ;  bnt  these  leiimed  priests 
conld  not  help  him  to  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  The  chief  bntler  then 
told  the  king  of  the  yonsg 
"o  wisely  interpreted  the  droame 
3  sent  for  to  the  palace.  Before 
entering  on  the  ta^,  he  shaved  himself  like  the  priests 
of  the  conntry,  and  t)ieu  showed  the  king  that  hi.':  dream 
was  a  message  fi'om  God  to  tell  him  that  the  next  seven 
years  would  he  years  of  great  plenty  throughout  Egypl. 
and  that  they  would  he  followed  by  seven  years  of  eqnUlr 
great  famine.  Joseph  further  advised  that  officers  shouU 
he  set  over  the  whole  land  to  gather  into  the  royal 
granaries,  during  each  of  the  years  of  plenty,  one  fifth  of  tbo 
crop,  in  store  against  the  seven  years  of  feminc.  This  advii:^ 
was  weU-pleasing  to  the  king,  and  he  employed  Joseph  6' 
carry  his  own  plans  into  execution.  Ho  made  this  Hebre«' 
stranger  the  chief  officer  in  the  land,  and  put  his  own  signet 


Hehrew  slave,  who  had  s 
t  prison ;    and  Joseph  w 
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ling  upon  his  iinger,  as  a  token  that  the  minister's  command 
should  have  the  same  weight  as  his  own.  Joseph,  who  only 
a  few  days  before  had  been  in  prison,  was  then  dressed  in  the 
lobes  of  state,  with  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck*  he  rode  in 
the  second  of  the  king's  carriages,  and  as  he  drove  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  his  servants  ran  before  him  crying 
out  in  the  Egyptian  language,  "  Ab-rek,  Ah-rek,"  or  Bow  tlw 
head.  Bow  ike  head.  He  afterwards  married  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  the  priest  and  governor  of  the  city 
of  On,  or  Onion,  the  capital  of  the  district  afterwards  called 
the  Nome  of  Heliopolis.  But  notwithstanding  this  marriage 
into  the  priesthood,  and  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  which 
was  never  withdrawn  from  him,  Joseph's  foreign  birth  was 
not  forgotten  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  notwithstanding  the  titles 
with  which  he  was  honoured,  they  familiarly  or  reproach- 
fully called  him  Zeph-net-Phoenich,  or  Joseph  the  Phenician. 
(44)  The  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine  came  to  pass  as 
Joseph  had  foretold.  During  the  seven  years  of  plenty  ho 
laid  up  in  every  city  the  fifth  part  of  the  grain  grown  in  its 
neighbourhood,  which  he  claimed  from  the  landlords  as  a 
tax,  when  the  abundance  made  it  easy  for  them  to  pay  it ; 
and  during  the  years  of  famine  he  unlocked  the 
zoyal  granaries,  and  sold  his  stores  to  the  starving  ^^^^ 
people  at  as  high  a  price  as  he  could  get  for  them. 
Their  gold  and  silver,  and  even  their  herds  of  cattle,  failed 
them  by  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  and  during  the  second 
year  of  famine,  the  unhappy  Egyptians  sold  their  lands,  and 
even  themselves,  to  the  king,  as  the  price  of  the  food  which 
the  minister  gave  out  for  their  families.  Joseph  bought  up 
the  whole  land  of  Lower  Egypt  for  the  king;  every  man 
sold  his  field  ;  and  the  whole  soil,  except  that  which  belonged 
to  the  priests,  into  which  class  he  had  himself  been  adopted 
by  marriage,  then  became  the  property  of  the  crown.  He 
then  made  a  new  division  of  the  land,  allotted  out  the  estates 
to  the  husbandmen  to  cultivate ;  and  gave  them  seed  to  plant, 
and  required  them  for  the  future  to  pay  one  fifth  part  of  the 
crop,  as  a  rent,  to  the  royal  treasury.  Thus  did  the  Asiatic 
minister,  copying  the  customs  of  the  East,  make  the  king  the 
landlord  of  the  whole  country  except  the  estates  of  the  priests ; 
and  the  land  was  then  held  by  what  is  now  known  in  Asia 
as  the  'Byot  tenure.    In  Asia,  however,  the  landowners  are 
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tenants  at  a  changeable  rack-rent  of  about  one  balf  of  the 
crop ;  whereas  the  Egyptians  paid  a  fixed  and  lower  rent  of 
one  fifth.  The  Egyptian  landholder  was  therefore  rich 
enough  to  have  peasants  or  slaves  under  him,  while  the 
bidian  ryot  is  himself  the  peasant-slave  of  his  governors.        • 

This  rent  was  in  the  place  of  all  direct  taxes ;  and  except 
the  duties  upon  manufactures  and  upon  the  exports  and  imports, 
no  other  tax  was  laid  upon  the  Egyptians  till  the  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Persians.  Thus  from  the  history  of 
Joseph  and  of  his  administration,  we  learn  that  Lower  Egypt 
was  governed  by  a  despotic  monarch.  There  was  no  aristo- 
cracy, as  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  form  of  an  hereditary 
priesthood,  to  oppose  a  favourite  slave  and  a  foreigner  being 
made  the  chief  minister  of  the  kingdom  ;  or  at  least,  though 
the  body  of  priests  were  able  to  protect  their  own  land  from  tibe 
land-tax,  the  chief  priests  were  not  strong  enough  to  claim  the 
chief  offices  of  the  state  for  themselves.  Nor  was  the  order 
of  soldiers  then  strong  enough  to  protect  their  privileges ; 
but  they  were  forced  to  yield  up  their  lands  with  the  hus- 
bandmen. Whatever  little  political  freedom  Lower  Egypt 
had  before  possessed  was  then  crushed,  and  Joseph  assisted 
in  reducing  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  Deltja  to  a  more 
regular  state  of  legal  slavery.  I 

(45)  The   Hebrew  minister,   encouraged  by  I  the  favour 
shown  by  the  Egyptians  to  himself,  had  sent  for  hjis  father  and 
brethren,  who  had  been  suffering  undejr  the  famice 
^    xivi/'    in  Canaan,  and  who  had  some  of  them  ubefore  com© 
down  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn.     They  blrought  with 
them  their  herds  and  tents,  and  their  families  to*^  the  number 
of  seventy  souls,  to  settle  there  under  the  proteKction  of  the 
chief  minister  of  the   crown.      AVhen   they  w^sre  brought 
before   the   king   they  told  him  that   by  trade^  they  were 
keepers  of  sheep ;  but  by  Joseph's  advice  they  i«were  careful 
not  to  call  themselves  shepherds,  lest  they  should  be  under- 
Btood   to  mean  that  they  were  Shepherd  Arabs  ;,  the  bated 
enemies  of  the  Egyptians.     The  Egyptians  had  •no difficulty 
in  allotting  to  the  new  comers  a  place  of  abode  \  ^  and  a  tract 
of  land  for  their  numerous  herds.     The  Valley|g  of  the  Nile 
is  surrounded  with  high  land  on  the  edge  of\^  the  desert, 
which,   though    uncultivated,    is    not    wholly    albairen   and 
unprofitable.     Here  the  Arab  dwells  in  his  tcitit,  while  his 
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lerds  browse  on  the  wild  herbage.     This  strip  of  land,  by  a 

mown  and  moderate  degree  of  labour,  may  be  watered  by 

ianals  and  wells,  and  thus  made  to  yield  a  return  to  the 

lusbandman.     Such  was  the  soil  of  those  places  in  the  land 

of  Bameses  or  Heliopolis,  where  the  Israelites  were  allowed 

to  pitch  their  tents  and  tend  their  flocks ;    from  the  word 

Geahe,  or  upper  lands,  perhaps,  they  called  it  the  land  of 

Gofihen.    It  was  neither  moistened  by  rain  from  heaven  nor 

by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  but  it  was  to  be  watered 

lidwiioiisly  by  means  of   trenches   and    hand-pumps  and 

Im^ete.    Thus  the  Egyptians  gave  up  to  the  sons  of  Jacob 

tn  nncultivated  tract   of  country,  and  gained  a  body  of 

indngtrioas  thriving  citizens  well  able  to  bear  their  share  of 

the  land-tax  and   the  other  state    burdens.      They  were 

Shemmo,  or  Strangers  in  the  land,  and  hence  the  Israelites 

called  Ihemselves  the  children  of  Shem.     Their    itinera- 

dweUings  were  probably  fixed  at  Succoth,  which  we      rium 

may  sappose  to  be  the  village  afterwards  called  by  a  ^^'®^°^' 

luune  of*  the  same  meaning,  ScensB,  or  the  Tents,  situated 

Itttween  Sameses  or  Heliopolis   and    Thoum  or  Pithom. 

The  knd  of  Goshen  had  about  the  same  boundaries  as  the 

Beliopolite  nome,  in  which  the  chief  towns  were  Onion, 

Babylon,  Thoum,  and  Heliopolis. 

(46)  On  ihje  death  of  Jacob,  Joseph's  father,  his  body  was 
embahned  after  the  Egyptian  fashion.  It  was  washed  ^^^ 
HKJ  anointed  .with  spices  by  the  sacred  embalmers  for 
■  ^  flpaoe  of  I  forty  days,  with  the  honours  due  to  a  man  of 
':  mk,  and,  tble  Egyptians  mourned  for  the  usual  time  of 
i  nventy  days  ;    and  th^  body,  when  made  into  a  mummy, 
[  VIS  removed  to  Canaan,  to  be  buried  with  his  forefathers,  as 
k  bad  Ofdeo  cd  on  his  death-bed.     The  Israelites  soon  got 
Btealiaed  ii  >  Egypt.     Some  of  the  same  race  may  have 
khe  leUied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  in  the  time 
of  Abndmaifs  I  journey,  and  others  may  have  followed  the  steps 
<tf  Jaeob  to  f  hare  his  advantages.     They  increased  fast  in 
nmnbai^  uA    their  industry  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
oation,  ••  ft  eir  share  of  the  land-tax   added  to 
the  kbift  B  ivenue.      But  they  were  a  despised    ^^^^* 
*•<»  of  mil  avoided  by  their  neighbours  as  un- 
dean;  aiittp  Egyptian  would  eat  at  the  same  table  with  an 
Isnelite.      , 
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(i7)  But    to    return    to    tlio 
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Mesphra-  Thoth- 
BlI.{8eoFig. 

39)  foUowed  the 
first  of  tlint  iinme  ou  the 
throne  of  Tholics ;  but  he  is 
very  much  thrown  into  the 
Bliade  by  Amun  -  Nitocris 
(aee  Fig.  40),  his  atrong- 
j.    _^     minded   and  imi- 

bitious  wife.    She 
was  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Mempiiite  eoveceigne,  the  twelfth  or  eleventh  i 
fromthobuildersof  the  great  pyramids;  and  by  hern; 
with  Thotlimosia,  Upper  aad  Lower  Egypt  were  1 

imder  one  ecoptre.      She  was  handsome 
fcnUs-    women,  and  brave  among  moD,  and  ehe  gi 

the  kingdom  for  her  husband  with  great  splendo 
^^i^"'  She  added  to  the  temple  of  Karnak  at  Thebes, 

the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  set  up  in  one  of  the  con 
yards  two  grout  grunite  obeliBts,  each  ninety-two  feet  hi] 
which  were  tlioro  phiced  in  honour  of  Thothmoeis  I. 
obelisliB  agi'eeably  break  the  line  of  the  flat  roof  in  a  buildi 
which  baa  too  many  horizontal  lines.     As  being  a  soverei 
in  her  own  right,  she  is  sculptured  on  the  obelisks  in  ml 
attire ;   and  at  the  top  of  the  obelisk  she  is  on  her  kD 
receiving  the  blessings  of  the  god  Amun-Ba  (see  Fig.  4 
She  also  built  the  temple  or  palaco  of  Dayr  el  Bahree,  at  I 
foot  of  the  Libyan  bills,  being  tbe  first  that  waa  built  on ' 
west  side  of  the  rivor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebos. 
straight  road  sixteen  hundred  feet  loag,bctwcenia  donblei 
of  sphinges,  leads  from  the  first  gateway  of  tlttis  t«mplo 
the  door  of  the  conrt-yard ;  three  hundred  and  ififty-firo  I 
further,  np  a  sloping  paved  road,  is  tho  granite  ■diKn'w&y  i 
the  inner  court,  through  a  wall,  in  front  of   which  sta 
sixteen  polygonal  columns,  that  once  Upheld  the  portico ;  as^,  ' 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  further,  is  the  s<  cond  granite 
doorway  into  the  Hmall  vaulted  rooms  and  the  c  hambras  toa- 
nellcd  into  ths  side  of  the  hill.     The  vaults  <:  f  the  ceilii 
were  cut  out  of  the  flat  stones,  for  though  tho  for  n  of  tha  ■! 
had  been  admired,  its  principlo  waa  not  yet  imitc:  rstood. 
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Idiiig  is  dedicated  to  Amtin-Ba,  the  Son,  whom  the  queen 
Is  her  &ther,  the  god  whom  the  Thehans  chiefly  woiahipped. 
,  b;  the  foU  of  This  and  imion  with  MemphiB,  Thehee  was 
n  the  capital  of  all  Egypt,  it  had  no  enemy  to  fear,  and 
s  no  longer  held  within  ita  old  walls  and  moats. 


J48)  The  buildingB  which  were  being  raieed  by  Queea 
tocriB,  at  the  Bame  time  in  "Upper  and  in  Lower  Egypt, 
>Te  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  the  two  peo^e, 
1  almost  the  difference  in  their  political  inetitntions.  The 
iple-palftces  of  Thebes,  ornamented  with  colimms,  obelisks, 
tnes,  Bcnlptnre  without,  aud  paintings  within,  were  piade 
freemen  who  worked  for  their  own  religion  and  their  own 
donr ;  but  the  pyraniids  of  Memphis  may  have  been  made 
slarea,  driven  by  taskmaeters,  Mid  working  only  for  the 
lity  of  their  master.  But  we  ought  not  to  suppose  any 
mter  skill  in  the  architects  of  either  city  than  each  case 
tres ;  and  of  the  varions  ways  in  which  the  engineering 
Gcnlties  might  have  been  overcome,  wo  may  take  it  for 
tnted  that  tiie  rudest  was  that  actually  used.  We  know 
,t  when  a  town  was  to  be  stormed,  the  nulituy  engineers 
re  oAen  driven  to  the  slow  and  laborious  method  of  rtusing 
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against  it  a  mound  of  earth  of  the  same  height  as  the  citj 
wall,  and  from  this  the  besiegers  attacked  the  garrison  on 
equal  terms.  If  the  granite  sarcophagus  of  a  bull,  wei^nng 
eevonty  tons  without  its  lid,  was  to  be  let  down  into  a  well 
little  more  than  its  own  size,  within  a  chamber  so  naznnr 
that  machines  could  not  be  used,  it  could  only  be  done  hj 
first  filling  the  well  with  sand,  then  moving  the  saroophagoB 
on  rollers  on  to  the  top  of  the  well,  and  lastly  lifting  out  the 
sand  by  handfuls  while  the  sarcophagus  standing  on  it  ww 
rocked  from  side  to  side  on  its  arched  bottom,  and  slowly 
sunk  down  into  its  resting-place.  If  an  obelisk  ninety  hk 
long,  or  a  statue  fifty  feet  high,  was  to  be  placed  upri^it,  a 
groove  or  notch  was  first  cut  in  the  pedestal  on  which  it  wis 
to  stand,  so  that  while  it  was  being  raised,  one  edge  of  its 
lower  end  might  turn  in  that  groove  as  on  a  hinge.  The 
obelisk  or  statue  was  then  brought  by  means  of  rollers  till 
its  lower  end  rested  over  this  groove,  and  then  its  head  WM 
lifted  up  probably  by  means  of  a  mound  of  earth,  which  wts 
raised  higher  and  higher,  till  the  stone  which  leaned  on  rk 
was  set  up  on  one  end  (see  Fig.  42).     If  a  huge  block  was  to 

be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  waQ, 
it  may  have  been  rolled  on 
rollers  up  a  mound  of  sand  to 
its  place.  Such  labour  will,  in 
time,  overcome  difficulties  winch 
yield  more  quickly  to  a  smaller 
force  when  skilfully  directed. 
Of  the  six  simple  machines 
called  the  mechanical  powers, 
the  Egyptians  used  the  wedge, 
the  lever,  and  the  inclined 
plane,  but  seem  not  to  have 
known  the  screw,  the  pulley,  or 
the  wheel  and  axle.  Though 
their  chariots  ran  on  wheels, 
]\|  JsL  they  chose  to  drag  a  colossal 

ftftRiy statue  on  a  sledge,  rather  than 

Pj    ^2.  *^  ^^^  *^®  unsteadiness  of  put- 

ting rollers  under  it.  Though 
their  sailors  pulled  up  the  heavy  sail  by  running  the  rope 
'trough  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  mast,  they  had  no  moveable 
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pulley  fixed  to  the  sail  i^hereby  a  man  can  raise  more  than 
his  own  weight. 

(49)  Thus  far  we  have  traced  a  rather  uncertain  path 
through  the  reigns  of  twelve  kings  of  Thebes,  to  whom 
Manetho  has  given  names ;  and  by  mentioning  the  temples 
^hich  they  built  we  have  been  able  to  show  both  that  they 
were  real  persons,  and  also  what  width  of  country  they 
governed.  Interpreting  Manetho's  disjointed  lists  by  the 
help  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  we  have  placed  them  in  un- 
broken succession,  and  have  put  aside  without  notice  the 
kings  of  the  other  cities,  who  have  left  us  no  records, 
beHeving  that  they  were  reigning  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
of  a  lower  rank,  and  that  thus  their  reigns  add  nothing  to  the 
time  embraced  within  our  chronology.  This  view  of  the 
case  is  very  much  supported  by  Eratosthenes,  who  in  his  list 
has  nine  kings  in  place  of  our  eight,  between  Amunmai 
Thoii  II.,  the  first  on  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  and  Queen 
Nitocns.  But  Eratosthenes,  while  agreeing  with  our 
chronology,  does  not  agree  with  our  history.  He  lets  us 
know  that  our  authorities  are  partial  to  Thebes,  that  the 
Theban  kings  were  not  always  sovereigns ;  that  the  kings  of 
Memphis  sometimes  governed  Egypt,  and  at  those  times  ho 
leaves  our  Theban  kings  unnoticed.  Nor  does  he  always 
agree  with  us  in  the  order  of  succession.  Thus  after 
Noubkora,  our  Amunmai  Thori  If.,  he  places  Chofo  and 
Nef-chofo,  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  as  if  Thebes  were 
then  under  the  shade  of  Memphis.  After  them  he  returns 
the  sovereignty  to  the  Thebans,  and  places  Meskora,  our 
Osirtesen  III.  He  then  again  gives  the  sovereignty  to 
Memphis  in  the  person  of  Phiops,  or  to  the  Shepherds  in  the 
person  of  Apophis,  who  after  two  reigns  is  followed  by  Queen 
Nitocris.  But  the  monuments  seem  not  to  support  these 
opinions  of  Eratosthenes. 
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(1)  HiTSiiKTO  Egypt  had  been  always  under  more  than  one 
sceptre.     There  had  been  many  sovereign  cities  in  wUdi 
the  chief  priest  of  the  temple,  or  head  of  the  monastery,  had 
at  one  time  or  othor  held  the  rank  of  Icing  over  the  ifitriot 
of  which  that  city  waa  the  capital.     But  we  have  hardly  been 
able  to  note  when  theee  little  kings  sunk  down  to  the  rant 
of  chief  priest  and  magistrate  in  their  several  cities,  and  left 
the  sovereignty  to  their  more  powerful  neighbours  of  Thebeg 
and  Memphis.     This  great  change  in  the  political  condition 
of  Egypt  was  probably  gradual ;  but  the  war  which  ended 
with  the  espulsion  of  the  Phenicians,  as  it  strengthened  tho 
power  of    the  greater  monarchies,  so  it    left    the   oChen 
dependent  on  them.     The  most  important  union,  however, 
was  that  between  Thebes  and  Memphis,  which  took  place  by 
marriage  in  the  last  reign.     This  union,  however,  was  not 
yet  complete ;    Thothmosib  III.  (see  Pig. 
I   43)  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  a  minor; 
Queen  Nitocris,  who  had  before   governed 
for   her   husband,   now  governed    for  his 
d  even  when  the  young  Thoth- 
■f  age,  ho  was  hardly  king  of 
1         mi    ^^"^   whole  country  till    after   tho  death  of 
^^  \^^  V*^    Nitocris.      We   may  remark   that,   on  the 

^^L  ^*^~  ^*"     bnildinga  and  tablets  where   we  find  hM  J 

^^H  Fig.  43,  name  joined  either  with  that  of  her  hnsbaod  I 

^^1  jr  of  her  succefiEor,  one  or  other  of  the  names  has  in  most.  | 

^^^  ca8cs,.for  some  political  reasons,  been  carefnlly  cut  out. 

^^H  (2)  Queen  StToonis,  according  to  the  hietoritm  Manetho^  1 

^^H  was  the  builder  of  the  smallest  of  the  three  largft  J 

^H  pJSi  pyramids  near   Memphis.      The    name   of    Kiwrj 

^^P  Mecora,  or  Mencoro,  or  Mencophra  (see  Fig.  1^3 

^V  has  been  found  on  the  wooden  mnmmy  case  in  its  und^ 

^1  ground  chamber  (see  Fig.  46).     The  some  i 
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been  found  in  the  fonrtli  pyramid  (see  Fig.  46),  wliieh  was 
built  beside  it  within  the  same  enclosure  and  at  the  same 
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Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


time.  The  largest  of  these  two  was  no  doubt  meant  for  the 
king,  and  the  smaller  for  somebody  of  less  importance, 
probably  Queen  Nitocris  herself.  The  name  of  King 
Mecora,  which  was  used  only  at  Memphis,  and  never  at 
Thebes,  was  probably  meant  for  her  second  colleague  on  the 
throne,  Thothmosis  m.,  whose  first  name,  as  written  in 
Thebes,  was  Mehora,  Menhora,  or  Menhophra.  The  gut- 
tural sound,  written  H  or  Th  in  Thebes,  was  written  K  or 
Ch  in  Memphis.  Or  it  might  even  mean  herself,  as  her  full 
name  was  Mykera  Amun-Neithchori  (see  Fig.  40) ;  and  in 

her  sculptures  she  is  usually,  though 
not  always,  dressed  in  man's  clothes  (see 
Fig.  47),  to  represent  that  she  was  a 
queen  in  her  own  right  and  not  a  queen 
consort.  Herodotus  says  that,  ^^^  .^  ^ 
according  to  some,  the  third 
pyramid  was  built  by  King  Mykerinus, 
and  according  to  others,  by  a  woman. 
At  any  rate,  the  agreement  between  the 
name  in  the  pyramids  and  this  queen's 
name,  proves  that  Nitocris,  who  reigned 
at  Thebes  and  was  the  last  Memphite 
sovereign,  was  of  the  same  family  with 
the  bmlder  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pyramids.  But  she  was  probably  the 
builder  of  them  both,  the  smaller  one 
for  herself,  and  the  larger  one  for  the 
Fig.  47.  young  King  Thothmosis  III. 

(3)  The  state  of  the  arts  was  now  changed  in  Memphis. 
Size  was  no  longer  valued  so  much  as  workmanship.     This 
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third  pyramid,  like  the  two  others  which  are  so  mnch  older 
and  larger,  was  built  of  the  stone  of  the  neighbonrhood ;  bn^ 
unlike  them,  was  beautifully  eased  with  red  granite  firom 
Syene,  the  most  southerly  part  of  Egypt,  which  stone  WM 
less  likely  before .  to  have  been  brought  to  Memphis  wbik 
the  two  kingdoms  were  under  different  sovereigns.  Tliii 
casing  has  unfortunately  long  since  been  carried  off  to  £)nii 
other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  we  have  therefore 
lost  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  which  would  hftTe 
cleared  up  all  doubt  about  the  date  and  maker  of  this  hiige 
pile.  The  sarcophagus  was  found  in  an  tmdergronni 
chamber  beneath  the  middle  of  the  pyramid,  which  waft 
entered  by  a  sloping  passage  from  without,  so  that  it  was  not 
made  more  dif&cult  of  approach  by  the  pile  of  stonework 
raised  overhead.  It  added  to  the  monarch's  glory,  but  not 
to  the  safety  of  his  body.  No  second  chamber  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  stonework,  like  that  in  the  largest 
pyramid.  So  also  the  fourth  pyramid,  which  accompanieft 
this,  seems  to  have  had  no  chamber  except  that  underground 
beneath  it,  and  that  also  is  entered  from  without. 

(4)  We  have  been  able  to  note  as  many  as    six  litfle 

monarchies  within  the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  if  to  these  we 

add  Ethiopia,  and  perhaps  the  foreigners  in  the  Delta,  we 

may  have  eight  monarchies  which  centred  in  Thothniosis 

Burton's    ^^^'      Accordingly,  when    he    added    some   new 

Excerpta,  chambers  to  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  he  was 

^  *  ^  *     represented  on  the  sculpture  in  one  of  the  rooms  as 

l)resenting  offerings  to  his  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  eight 

several  dynasties,  namely,  the  kings  of  Thebes,  of  Abydos, 

of  Memphis,  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  four   other  divisions  of 

Egypt,  perhaps  Elephantine,  Heracleopolis,  Xois,  and  the 

district  of  the  Shepherds.    In  one  of  the  toml* 
EtWopfJ  near  Thebes  is  a  painting  (see  Fig.  48)  of  a  grand 

procession  of -men  of  the  four  tribes  bordering  on 
the  Nile,  who  are  bringing  their  costly  gifts  in  token  of 
homage  to  this  king.  They  together  form  the  nation  that 
pays  him  its  willing  obedience.  First,  there  are  dark' 
coloured  men  of  Nubia,  with  Negroes  in  their  company 
bringing  skins,  elephants'  tusks,  sticks  of  ebony,  strings  of 
beads — ^no  doubt  amber — ostrich  eggs  and  feathers,  apes, 
leopards,  the  ibex,  and  foreign  plants  carried  in  the  earth  id 
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whicli  they  grow.  The  granite  obelisks  from  Syene  are  also 
oonnted  as  ti^eir  tribute.  Next,  there  are  the  Copts,  men  of 
ft  light-red  colour,  and  long  hair.  Their  gifts  are  large  and 
tasteful  vases  of  many  shapes,  but  all  beautiful,  some  holding 
plants  of  the  lotus  and  lily  kind,  the  usual  emblems  of  the 

country.      The    Nubians 

and    Copts    are    dressed 

alike,     except    that     the 

c  Copts  wear  sandals,   and 

I  the  Coptic  tunic  is  of  a 

^  richer  stuff.     Then  follow 

the  dark  Ethiopians,  with 

less     clothing,     bringing 

ivory,  ebony,  ostrich  eggs 

and  feathers,  dogs,  oxen, 

'A  leopards,  apes,   monkeys, 

and     camelopards,     with 

dishes  full  of  gold  rings. 

They  also  are  accompanied 

\^ith  Negroes.    The  fourth 

are  men  with   fair   skins 

and    beards,   and  warmer 

clothing,     bringing    long 

gloves,     bows,      chariots 

with  horses,  vases,  bears, 

and  elephants.     They  are 

I  people  of  Arabia  and  the 

I*  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile, 

I  from  whom  the  Egyptians 

got  their  supply  of  horses, 

and  they  seemed  to    bo 

named  Lydians, 

S  perhaps  the  tribe 

"^  spoken  of  in  the  "^X.'?' 

Old    Testament 

as  Lydians  that  bend  the 

Fig.  48.  bow. 

(5)  The  tribute  of  gold  rings  brought  by  the  Ethiopians 
was  for  the  most  part  the  produce  of  the  hills  in  the  desert 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  sand  at  the  foot  of 
these  hills  was  now  enriching  the  whole  country;  not  only 
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mfitanccs  by  which 
reign.  His  full  na 
,  as  Bometimea  ep 
o  Fig.  43} ;  and  The 
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Napata,  wliore  the  glittering  grains  first  reached  the  i 
bnt  Thebes,  that  clftimed  the  sovereignty  over  tho  dietric 
and  even  the  cities  in  the  Delta,  which  by  their  trade  spres 
the  precious  metal  over  the  coasts  of  the  MediterroDea: 
The  gold  was  melted  and  worked  into  rings,  as  a  form  i 
which  it  could  he  kept  most  safely,  by  being  strung  npon 
eord,  or  carried  on  a  finger. 

(6)  There  are  two  or  three  circui 
may  hope  to  fix  the  date  of  this  king's 

at  Thebes  ia  Mehophra,  or 
cmj.*'''  Menhophra  Thothmoais  (sa 

calls  the  beginning  of  tho  great  Egyptian  cycle  ( 
1460  years,  which  began  in  the  year  b.o.  1321,  the  era  ( 
Meuophi'es,  and  thus  seems  to  fix  the  year  in  which  eithi 
his  reign  began  or  he  reformed  the  calendar.  The  o 
serving  man  may  note  that  every  star  rises  to-day  eatlu 
than  it  did  yesterday,  and  that  every  morning  a  iresh  e 
peeps  up  from  the  horizon,  to  be  seen  only  for  »  mome 
before  they  are  lost  in  the  brighter  light  of  the  daybiotl 
The  day  on  which  a  star  is  thus  first  soon  in  the  east  : 
1321     called  ita  heliacal  rising ;  and  at  tho  beginning  I 

the  era  of  Monophres,  the  first  day  uf  the  moi^  ( 
Thoth,  the  civil  ncw-ycar's  day,  fell  on  the  day  when  A 
Dog-star  fiiet  was  seen  to  rise  at  daybreak,  whidi  vras  lie] 
vo  bo  the  natural  new-year's  day,  when  the  Nile  began  i 
rise,  six  weeks  before  the  overflow.    This  agreement  betwe 
the  natoral  new-year's  day  and  the  civil  new-year's  day  m 
have  happened  simply  by  the  motion  of  the  civil  year ;  I 
it  was  possibly  accompanied  by  a  reform  in  tho  calendar,  a 
by  fixing  the  length  of  the  civil  year  at  S65  days,  in  i 
belief  that  the  months  wonld  not   again  movo  from  thi 
aeoaons.     Among  the  common  names  of  the  months,  that  <i 
the  last,  Mosorc,  ike  Bull,  was  clearly  brought  into  ose 
this  time,  when  the  year  ended  with  tho  rising  of  t 
constellation.      Tho  months,  however,  were   left  with 
mistakes  in  their  hieroglyphic  names,  which  had  arisen  £ 
their  former  change  of  place.     The  four  niontha  which  v 
named  after  the  season  of  vegetation  fell  during  llie  overflo 
■of  the  Nile  ;  tho  months  named  after  the  harvest  fell  dnrii 
tho  height  of  vegetation ;  and  those  named  after  Uie  inuB 
dation  fell  during  harvest  time.     But  if  no  alteration  i 
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made  at  this  time  in  tlie  calendar,  and  the  civil  year  already 
oontained  865  days,  the  addition  of  the  five  days  had 
probably  been  made  500  years  earlier,  when  the  first  month 
of  inundation  would  have  begun  with  the  Nile's  overflow. 
The  Egyptian  year  was  never  again  altered.  From  censorinns 
the  want  of  a  leap  year,  1461  civil  years  took  place  de  DteNa-' 
in  1460  revolutions  of  the  sun ;  and  in  the  begin-  *^* 
nmg  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  the  new- 
year's  day  again  came  round  to  the  season  from  which  it 
moved  in  the  reign  of  Menophres.  Again,  Plutarch  says 
tiiat  the  god  Thoth,  who  in  this  case  may  be  meant  for 
Thoihmosis,  taught  the  Egyptians  the  true  length  of  the 
year ;  and  the  figure  of  this  king  is  often  drawn  with  a  palm 
branch,  the  hieroglyphic  for  the  word  year,  in  each  hand; 
hence  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  change  in 
the  calendar,  made  in  the  year  b.o.  1321. 

(7)  Thothmosis  m.  was    one   of  the   greatest   of  the 
Egyptian  kings.    His  buildings,  which  are  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  prove  the  wealth  and  good  taste  of 
the  people,  while  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  recount  the 
number  of  neighbouring  tribes  that  owned  his  sway.    He 
built  or  rather  restored  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Egyptian 
Hdiopolis,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have  studied    inscript. 
I^yptian  learning;    and  he  set  up,  perhaps,  in   2Ser.4i. 
front  of  it,  the  two  granite  obelisks  which  were  afterwards 
removed   to  Alexandria,  and  of  which  one  is  now  called 
Cleopatra's    needle.      He  carved    the  obelisk  which    now 
ornaments  the  circus  at  Constantinople.    He  built  a 
temple  to   Savak,    the   crocodile-headed    god,   at  ^*^^°' 
Ombos ;  and  his  buildings  in  Nubia,  at  Sanmeh,  at 
Deer,  and  at  Amada,  prove  that  his  sway  over  that  country 
reached  to  the  third  cataract,  and  probably  over  the  whole  of 
Ethiopia  north  of  Meroe.     In  this  and  the  last  reign  the 
copper  mines  were  again  worked  in  the  valley  of 
Wady  Mngareh,  near  Mount  Sinai.    The  working  ^^^'^ 
of  those  mines  must  have  been  stopped  as  long  as 
IJgypt  was  at  war  with  the  Shepherd  kings,  and  we    ^^^ 
find  the  names  of  no  Egyptian  kings  upon  the    2Ser.3e. 
temple  of  Sarbont  el  Cadem,  between  the  reigns  of 
AmuTiTnai  Thor  m.  and   Thothmosis   II.     During  these 
jrears  the  little  town  of  Paran  near  Sinai  was  perhaps  not 
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free  from  the  inroadB  of  the  Amalekitos,  or  whatever 

race  it  was  whom  the  EgyptianB  had  colled  the  ShephM^ 

The  kmgdom  of  Thobos  hod  now  reached    its    fnll  sizft 

Thothmosia    III.    hold    Upper    and    Lower    Ej^t, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  peninanU  of  Sinai.    It  is  true  that 

of   hiB  Buccesaore   etretched   their   arms  further,  and  ym 

battles  in  Asia  and,  as  they  ettid,  in  Thrace;  bat  these  ci 

quests  were  never  long  held.     Several  later  kings  were  m 

wealthy  and  more  powerful ;    bnt  thongh  their  deeds  m 

the  greater,  liis  were  the  earlier;  and  their  glories  nei 

threw  the  reiga  of  Thothmods  III.  into  the  shade.    Thdr 

nameH  wore  never  hold  in  equal  reverence  with  his.    On  the 

sacred  beetles  and  other  small  images  which  were  kept  ss 

charms,  and  often  buried  with  the  dead,  we  find  his  nmn 

oftener  than  that  of  any  other  king.    We  have  u 

iSpi.    colossal  Lead  in  the  British  Mnseum,  which  stLiis 

ana  Bit.    to  have  been  of  this  tnng  (seo  Fig.  50) ;  and  -.'.v."'-.!- 

'  tile  buildings    in    Thebes    bearing   the    nm..' 

Thothmosis  UL,  wo  fiid  an  arch  built  of  bri^  (see  Fig.  -A, 

as  T^ell  as  a  false  arch  made  with  advancing  courses  of  stem 

(8)  AMUifOTHPH  II.  (see  Fig.  49),  the  next  king,  was 

sou  of  Thothmosis  III.     In  his 
Tabici  III  roign  the    arts  of  painting  and 
^  ""■    Boulpture  made  rapid  strides,  and 
^biS"'  go'f'  promise  of  what  they  were 
to     become     a     century     later. 
Though  his  monuments  are  not  numerous, 
yet  the  walls  in  some  of  the  Theban  tombs, 
made   while  he   was  on   the    throne,  are 
covered  with  beautiful  drawings  of  dancers, 
chariot-makers,  leather-cutters,  and    other 
workmen,   and    of  vases    and    borders,  which    equal   (urf 
works  of  the  same  kind  in  Greece  or  Etmria.     ' 
ronmlmk.  foc^-hewn  temple  at  Ibrim,  near  Abousimbel, 
Ethiopia,  has  a  statne  of  this  king,  seated  as  one 
a  trinity  between  the  god  Thoth  and  the  goddess  Sato 

Isis,     He  was  most  likely  the  Pharaoh  in  whow 

Abq^^^ln■    reign  Moses  led  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,    "When  ths 

MBjjHui.  Shepherds  had  been  conquered   by  Amosis,  tai- 

their  army  driven  out  of  the  country,  many  of  tli9 

nation  had  been  kept  as  slavea,  and  made  to  work  '      ' 
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latrieB  and  at  the  buUduigB  of  tho  Delta.  With  these  were 
ixed  up  the  childrea  of  Israel,  who  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
Egyptians  were  the  Bame  people. 
When  Lower  Egypt  passed  nudei 
tho  BCeptre  of  Thebes,  Joseph's 
services  were  forgotten  or  un- 
known; and  the  Jews  who  had  in- 
creased  in  numbers  in  the  three 
generations  (^ter  his  death,  were 
treated  as  badly  as  the  ^^ 
Fhenicians.  During  "^ 
'  the  last  reign  they  had  been 
employed  on  the  fortifioationB 
Pithom  or  Thonm,  and 
meses  or  Heliopolis.  The 
bricks  for  these  bnildingB  were 
'  made  of  mud  &om  the  Nile, 
worked  np  with  chopped  straw 
and  then  baked  in  the  son ;  and 
the  Israelites  were  required  to 
make  the  bricks  without  having 
the  needfiil  straw  given  to  them. 


Theyw 
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ere  treated  the  more  craelly  beoauee  their  i 
made  them  feared.  They  had  epread  vidaly  oi 
Lower  Egypt ;  but  Arannothph,  says  the  f— ■" 
historian,  always  confounding  the  Jews  with  the  I" 
waa  warned  by  the  priests  to  cleanse  the  oouitt^ 
imclean  perBons,  who  were  many  of  them  lepers,  t 
them,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand,  to  live  ttpa 
natives  in  the  spot  that  had  at  first  been  allotted'^ 
They  there  chose  Moses,  a  learned  priest  of  Heliopofl,  _ 
theit  leader,  who  made  a  new  code  of  laws  for  theiD,£ 
bidding  them  to  worship  the  Egyptian  gods  and  bH( 
animals.  Lastly,  they  took  arms  against  the  Egyptjan^.  i( 
were  joined  by  troops  irojn  Canaan ;  but  they  were  bMta4a 
battle,  driven  out  of  the  coimtry,  and  many  of  them  ldlI«|V 
AmonothpU,  who  followed  them  in  their  flight  to  the  fc 
of  Syria. 

(9)  This  is  very  nnlibe  the  well-known  history  ii 
Testament.  However  late  may  be  the  date  of  tho  viilil 
the  march  of  the  Jews  under  Mosos  is  there  recorded  jj 
strict  geographical  accuracy ;  and  even  now,  if  we  C 
the  maps  with  the  help  of  ike  measurements  of  the  1 
roads  in  the  Ilinerarittm,  wo  may  not  only  trace  th^  jji. 
but  may  fii  with  some  probability  the  spot  where  U^ 
crossed  on  dry  ground  through  the  bed  of  the  Bed  Sett,  I 

where  the  Egyptian  aimy  was  overthrown  by  the  r 

tho  waters  (soo  Fig.  52),     The  interest  which  we  feel  in  L 
journey  would  excuse  even  a  search  for  their  footsteps  in  tfl 
sand.     MoBcs,  on  leaving  the  City  of  the  Sun,  called  in  C 
Barneses,  in  Greek  Heliopolis,  marched  the  first  day  i£ 
miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Fclusiac  branch  of  'jfl 
river.     He  rested  the  first  night  at  a  village   called  i 
Tents,  in  Hebrew  Succoth,  in  Greek  Scente.     T 
iiIl  ii5.    ^'^^'i  day's  march  was   of  twenty-two  mileB,  i 
passing  by  the  town  of  Onion,  called  in  the  F 
Itinerary  Vicus  Judfeomm,  ho  encamped  the  second  ta^ 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  near  the  Egyptian  fortified  ( 
Ethain.      This  city  was  named  after  the  god  Chem,  1 
called  Athom ;   and  it  has  been   also  called  Thonm  i 
Kthom,  and  PatuiaoB.      It  was  ton  miles  ii'oi 
Tho  number  of  followers  of  course  incroased  ai 
through  the  land  of  Goshen,     At  Etham  he  left  the  n 
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L  to  Pelosium ;  and  his  third  day's  march  was  eastward, 
irds  Hiroth  or  Heroopolis,  along  a  valley,  through  which 
waters  of  the  Nile  sometimes  flow  during  the  height  of 
inundation,  and  through  which  Necho's  canal  was  after- 
ds  dug.    'From.  Hiroth  the  shortest  way  out  of  Egypt 

on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Bitter  Lakes,  and  thence 
ig  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  desert  to 
:&  and  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  But  the  Egyptians 
e  close  in  the  rear,  and  the  Israelites,  to  save  themselves, 
.  to  quit  the  high  road.  They  turned  southward  over  the 
tven  sand-hills,  and  rested  the  third  night,  to  their  great 
ippointment,  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  water.  They 
amped  between  the  sea  and  a  small  hill  fortress  named 
;dol,  the  Tower,     This  is  perhaps  the  castle  of  Adjrud,  on 

shore  of  Pi-Hahiroth,  the  Bay  of  Heroopolis,  or,  according 
modem  maps,  on  the  edge  of  the  Upper  Bitter  Lake 
>osite  to  Baal-Zephon,  the  modem  town  of  Arsinoe.  On 
i  southward  march  all  doubt  of  their  fate  seemed  at  an 
L  They  had  lost  all  chance  of  finding  fresh  water.  On 
i  side  was  the  salt  sea,  before  them  and  on  the  other  side 
{ the  boundless  desert,  and  behind  them  were  the  Egyptian 
riots,  each  carrying  three  soldiers  (see  Fig.  53).    The 
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reaching  sands,  which  have  since  left  the  Greek  towns  of 
dnoe  and  Glysma  at  a  distance  from  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
I  not  then  divided  the  waters,  and  cut  off  the  northern 
gue  of  the  Egyptian  sea.  Hence,  when  the  Jews  turned 
thward  from  Hiroth,  which  was  then  near  the  head  of  the 
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gulf  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  they  soemed  to  the  pnrEiiiri^ 
army  to  be  he.inmeil  in  between  the  sea  and  the  desert 
But  other  deetinieB  awaited  them ;  they  were  a  people  for  & 
purpose.  MoBCB  led  them  Bouthwaid  along  the  coast  during 
the  fonrth  day ;  and  at  night  they  found  a  way  of  escape 
which  thoy  hod  little  hoped  for.  As  they  murmured  a. 
discontent  againet  their  leader,  "  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to 
go  back  by  means  of  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  snd 
he  made  Uie  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  wcro  divided.  And 
the  iBraelites  went  through  the  sea  on  dry  ground,  and  the 
waters  were  a  wall  to  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  thdr 
loft."  The  Egyptian  army  rashly  followed  in  the  morning. 
But  the  wind  had  &llen,  perhaps  the  tide  was  rising;  tlu 
waters  suddenly  returned,  and  their  forces  wer» 

iT*!*'  o^rthrown  ond  drowned.  This  most  JBteiesting 
place  we  recognise  in  a  spot  which,  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Gand,  has  been  left  dry  since  the  daj^  of 
Isaiah.  Here  the  hardened  sand  forms  a  bank  which,  thongb 
less  than  two  miles  wide,  and  only  a  foot  or  two  aboTe  Qu) 
high  water,  now  blocks  out  the  Bed  Sea,  and  divides  the 
Bitter  Lake  from  the  gulf,  From  the  sitnatioc  of  the  tomi 
of  Hiroth,  the  Israelites  could  not  have  appeared  hemmed  is. 
when  half  a  day's  march  to  the  south  of  that  city,  if  the  lakt 
had  been  separated  from  the  gulf  na  it  is  now.  The  aceonnt 
of  their  march  seems  written  with  careful  geographical 
accuracy ;  we  have  no  more  certain  method  of  trying  the 
truth  of  what  an  ancient  historian  relates  than  by  examimng 
his  geography  and  natural  history. 

(10)  After  passing   the  Bed   Sea  the  Israelitee  tnined 
southward  along  the  coast  towards  Mount  Binai,  bdiI 

jv.  tJt    the  natural  features  of  this  desert  peninsula  are  su 

^j"-     unchanging  that  their  path  may  yet  be  traced,  adA 
Faitr  Dnji  their  halting-places  fixed  with  much  probahiUty. 

Scan.  '^''^  traveller  now  meets  with  the  same  springs  of 
brackish  water,  the  same  clumps  of  stunted  palms, 
the  same  spot  where  quails  can  Hve,  and  the  same  watered 
volley  in  which  he  can  refresh  himself  after  his  thirsty 
journey  over  scorching  sands  and  rocks.  The  rood  was  well 
ItnowQ  to  Moses,  who  had  married  a  wife  from  tho  valleys  si 
the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  had  thence  coma  up  to  the  rescue  of 
his  countrymen.      After  three  days  in  the  desert,  part  of 
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I  time  nmy  have   been  spent  at  tho  littlo  oasis  now 
I  the  Wolls  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  como  to 
k  ■water,  wtich  from  its  bitternesa  they  called    Ei'^i". 
This  may  have  been  at  Howarah,  a  bitter 
Bfiomc  pool,  at  which,  however,  a  thirsty  camel  will  not 
»  to  driok.      The  twelve  wells  and  seventy  ^  ^^ 
trees  of  Elim,  the  next  resting-place  on  their 
I,  may  be  the  valley  of  Ghurundel,  which  is  not  without 
Eibade.      Here  they  stayed    several   weeks, 
,'  then  tumeii  to  the  edge  of  the  coast,  and  v°"ii  i^  ' 
died  for  some  time  over  the  wet  sands  by  the 
f  of  the  sea,"  at  a  place  where  the  travollor  now  is  pressed 
>  the  shore  by  tho  head  of  the  monntain  range  {see 
They  passed  the  little  cuvo  or  port  Irom  which 


■  miners  perhaps  shipped  theii-  copper  to  Egypt,  which 
•  left  Its  name  in  the  VaUey  Taibeh.      The  road  then 
-IIS  from  the  coBBt ;  anil  it  brought  them  to  the 
loritig -place  of  El  Murkhah,  where  they  met  with  ^^?'- 
:uorous  quails  or  partridges  of  the  desert,  which     *  *' '  '^ 
1 1  glad  tho  hungry  traveller  in  those  barren  regions.     They 
iifateredthenarrowscorchingvalleyofMokatteb,    . 
I'-'h  they  called  Rophidim,  between  hare  granite  "  '        '' 
];>!,  without  water  and  without  shade.     This  is  one  of  tho 
-t  distressing  parts  of  this  thirsty  journey,  and  it  was  here 
'1   they  met  with  an  enemy  to  bar  their  passage.     Thoy 
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were  iu  the  region  of  the  Egyptian  copper-mines,  which  wo* 
chiefly  worked  in  &e  valley  of  Mugh^ah.     They  then  koIbI 

at  Dophkah,  or  the  Bntising  Piaee,  where  the  nek 
i'™'!^  "^y  "^^^  ^^^  pounded  by  the  miners  in  order  to 

clear  away  the  nseleaa  stone  iram.  the  valnatde  en. 
They  next  rested  near  the  bnrial-phtee  of  the  nuners,  a  tfot 
yet  marked  by  the  tablets  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  gu^ 
&nd  dated  in  hieroglyphical  writing  hy  the  names  of  thi 
Egyptian  tings  (see  Fig.  55).     This  was  a  dreary  plaoe  to 


■encamp  in,  and  they  may  well  have  named  it  the  Bnriid-plaM 

of  TaaTab,  or  of  Measure,  by  sU^tly  cfaangiiig  iti 

^^s.  Egyptian  name,  Tan,  the  kUls.     Sear  this  is  tl« 

valley  of  Mokatteb.    They  were  now  in  direct  mank 

towards  Feiran,  where  the  Egyptian  miners  had  formed  a  little 
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village.  In  this  pai-cliiiig  voUoy  tiiey  wcro  opposed  by  n, 
Iwdy  of  armed  men,  perhaps  the  miners  with  some  soldiers, 
■miller  the  command  of  Amalek,  perhaps  the  Egyptian  com- 
muider  of  tho  p^co.  But  tho  Igraolites  routed  the  enemy 
uid  marched  on.  Tboy  thon  encamped  at  Hazerotb,  the 
uUage  of  Parao,  within  the  district  of  Monnt  Sinai,  and 
NDong  the  palm-groves  in  the  fertile  well-watered  valley  of 
Feiran,  where  Mosea  had  before  dwelt  with  his  fether-in-law, 
tta  chief  of  the  tribo.  The  valloy  of  Feiran  is  a  delightful 
little  oasia  in  the  middlo  of  a  terrible  desert  nf  rook  and 
aiiiL  Hero,  at  tho  foot  of  Monut  Berbal,  water  is  abundant 
jahns,  dates,  figs,  and  pomegranates  bend  overhead  in  wild 
hruriance.  Here,  the  aweet-tasting  manna  drojis  like  gum 
fnm  the  hanging  bows  of  the  turfeh-trees.  Here  flocks  may 
be  fed  and  com  grown.    In  this  little  vaUey,  one  hundred 


and    twenty  miles  from  the  passage  of  the  Rod  Sett,  the 

latmelites  probably  made  their  lougcat  stay,  and  may  havo 

reoeired  tho  law.     In  sight  is  Mount  Serb  j  (see 

Fig.  BC),  part  of  tho  range  of  Sinai ;  and  the  peak  x«ui.  33, 

nf  Setbol,  called  Shepher  by  tho  Israelites,  in  the 

QJB8  of  our  more  juiiicious  travellers,  has  a  better  claim  to  be 
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thought  the  holy  mount,  the  Sinai  from  which  Moses 
delivered  tho  commandmenta  to  the  people,  than  the  point 
called  Mount  Sinai  by  the  monks,  which  is  about  a  day's 
march  to  the  east  of  this,  tho  only  habitable  -valley  in  ibe 


(11)  In  this  VBUey,  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  mount,  perhaps 
near  the  temple  of  Sarbout  cl  Cadem,  Mosos  set  up  an  altar 

FioaoB,    *"  ^^^  ijord,  which  he  called  the  Altar  of  Jehorah 

ciLsiiL    Hissi.      In  bo  calling  it,  he  either  borrowed  the 

'^       name  of  the  place,  or  gave  to  the  spot  a  name  for 

the  fnture.     And  it  remained  a  eacred  spot  in  the  eyes  cf  tiie 

Egyptiana,  aa  well  as  the  Jews.     The  Mount  Binai 

^^it'^*  <*f  tiie  Jews  was  probably  the  Mount  NissB  of  the 

Egyptians,  described  ns  a  lofty  mountain  in  Arabia 

between  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  the  fabled  dwelling-place  of 

the  god  Osiris  when  a  child,  and  tho  fancied  origin  of  ide 

Greek  name  Dio-Nysus. 

(12)  After  the  defeat  of  Amaiek  near  the  copper-mines,  lie 
IsraoUtes  were  beyond  tho  power  of  the  Egyptians,  They 
were  in  the  land  of  the  Midianites,  a  tribe  of  Ishmaelites  or 
Arabs,  who  held  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  This 
tribe  was   entirely  friendly,   for  Moses  had   married   the 

daughter  of  their  chief.  Under  their  guidance  the 
^^■^^^  nest  portion  of  the  journey  was  made;  and  Ha 
Israelites  moved  forward,  halting  at  about  twen^- 
known  springs  or  resting-places,  without  hindrance  or  Iobb  v^ 
their  way,  till  they  reached  Ezion  Gcber,  at  the  head  of 
Gulf  of  Atabah.  To  a  less  encumbered  body  of  traTeUoaii 
this  would  have  been  only  a  ten  days'  journey.  From  henAj 
they  marched  northward  along  the  Arabab,  the  Ba 
Valley  which  runs  from  the  Eed  Sea  towards  lie  Dead 
They  halted  at  a  spot  which  they  called  Kadesh,  or  -HbK 
from  the  spring  of  water  which  there  gushed  from  the  root, 
to  bless  their  aching  eyes  and  aUay  their  thirst.  Here  thcf 
were  leaving  the  land  of  the  friendly  Midianites,  and  enteriog 
ah.  X.  K9.  upon  the  country  of  another  tribe.  Their  Midianifs 
ch.  xtit.  1,  guide  refused  to  go  any  further  with  them.     Th^ 

^-       therefore  sent  forward  spies  or  scouts  from  ~ 
ch.si.li.  ^  learn  the   way,   and   to   examine   the 
which  lay  before  them.     On  the  return  of  the  spies 
favourable  tidings,  they  asked  leavo  of  the  Edomite^  wl 
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held  the  country  to  the  north  of  Ezion  Greber,  that  they 
might  continue  their  march  northward  through  Wady  Arabah, 
and  pass  by  their  fastnesses.  But  they  were  refused.  They 
bad  been  able  to  send  forward  the  spies;  but  they  were 
themselyes  unable  to  follow,  as  the  Edomites  were  too 
strong  to  be  attacked.  They  had  therefore  to  return  from 
Eadesh  to  the  Golf  of  Akabah,  and  to  proceed  towards  the' 
Land  of  Promise  by  a  longer  route  on  the  east  side  of  Moimt 
Hor,  without  a  guide,  through  an  unknown  coimtry,  and 
ihzongh  hostile  tribes.  The  rest  of  their  journey, 
till  they  reached  the  land  of  Moab,  was  a  long  and  ch^SvfS. 
painfol  wandering,  called  the  forty  years  in  the 
dasert ;  and  we  are  imable  to  trace  the  path  which  their  own 
historian  has  hardly  attempted  to  describe.  But  it  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  history.  With  them  there  had  gone  out  of 
Eg3rpt  a  crowd  of  others,  who  by  the  Egyptian  historian  are 
called  Phenician  herdsmen,  but  by  the  Hebrew  writer  are 
named  Mixt  people,  or  Arabs. 

(13)  If  we  would  form  an  opinion  of  how  many  were  the 
Israelites  who  left  Egypt  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  we 
must  not  trust  to  the  numbers  mentioned  in  the  narrative. 
The  circumstances  of  the  later  history  seem  to  prove  that 
this  little  band  of  heroes,  the  bearers  of  laws,  of  letters,  and 
of  dyilisation  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  became  only  the 
rolersy  the  judges,  the  priests  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  not 
the  nation  itseK.  After  crossing  the  Jordan  under  Joshua, 
they  were  150  years  before  they  conquered  and  united  the 
scattered  tribes  of  natives.  They  then  became  their  nobles 
and  landowners ;  and  the  work  of  civilisation  was  helped  by 
the  whole  nation  at  last  adopting  the  traditions  of  their 
mlers,  and  believing  that  they  were  of  the  same  family.  At 
length,  in  the  time  of  David,  every  soul  in  the  Hebrew 
nation  £uicied  that  he  was  a  descendant  from  the  &mily  of 
Jacob,  that  the  two  ruling  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
were  descended  from  Joseph,  the  prime  minister  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  other  tribes  were  descended  from  his  brothers. 

(14)  How  little  could  an  Egyptian  philosopher  then  have 
foreseen  the  destiny  which  awaited  the  despised  Israelites 
whom  his  countrymen  were  driving  out  of  Goshen !  They 
carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of  God's  government,  of  h& 
goodness  and  love  of  goodness,  with  those  views  of  our  duties 
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to  Him  and  to  one  another  yhich  follow  on  tlio  belief  of  om 
maker  and  ruler  of  tlie  wotld.  Tho  poIytlieiatB,  to  get  orer 
the  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  evil,  imagined  bad  gods  as  trell 
as  good  gods,  and  thus  felt  their  devotion  weakened,  Qieir 
giatitnde  divided,  and  their  daty  doubtful;  they  thonght 
their  conduct  blamed  by  one  while  approved  by  another  of 
their  objects  of  devotion.  Thoagh  an  attempt  to  esplain  the 
origin  of  evil  by  the  war  between  the  old  serpent  and  tbe 
human  race  finds  a  place  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  funned 
no  part  of  tho  Jewish  philosophy ;  it  belongs  to  tbe  legeml 
on  the  Egyptian  sarcophagus.  That  man  fell  from  a  staW 
of  innocence  by  tasting  tho  forbidden  fruit  oflercd  to  him 
by  woman,  was  an  Egyptian,  not  a  Jewish  opinion.  The 
Israelites  knew  no  other  cause  for  the  origin  of  evil,  m  of 
good,  bat  the  Almighty's  will.  From  a  devout  habit  of 
tracing  the  hand  of  God  in  every  event  of  life,  the  cbronicte 
of  their  nation  became  religious  lessons ;  and  thus,  while  wc 
owe  to  the  Egyptians  our  first  steps  in  physical  science,  wo 
must  grant  to  their  Jewish  servants  the  higher  rank  of  being 
our  first  teachers  in  religion.  Little  could  tho  Egyptioii 
have  perceived  that  the  land  of  Gioshen  would  possess  m  I 
hiBtoric  interest  which  Thebes  and  Memphis  would  want,  I 
and  that  the  history  of  Egypt  would  be  chiefly  valued  for 
tho  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  history  of  these  persecntpl 
Israelites. 

(15)  Among  the  sciences  which  tbe  Israelites  brought  mii 
of  Egypt  was  the  nso  of  an  alphabet  and  the  art  of  writing, 
in  which  they  soon  surpassed  their  teachers,  as  fiit  as  in  tbe 
more  important  matters  of  religion  and  philosophy.  The 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  were  at  first  a  syllabic  method 
of  writing,  were  never  farther  improved  than  to  add  the  nst 
of  letters  to  that  of  syllables.  In  their  enchorial  writinf:. 
their  running  hand,  used  on  papyrus  lor  less  ornamental 
purposes,  as  they  hatl  a  number  of  characters  to  choose  from, 
they  laid  aside  the  more  cumbersome,  and  made  all  Ihu 
strokes  of  ono  thickness  with  a  teed  pen.  Unfortunately 
their  I'cligion  led  them  to  forbid  changes  and  attempt  at 
reform,  and  hence  they  continued  the  use  of  the  old  hiero- 
glyphics in  all  those  ornamental  and  more  careful  wiiongi 
which  would  be  likely  to  improve  the  characters ;  and  tln^ 
enchorial  writing  was  only  used  as  a  i-unning  hand,    S<'r 
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did  this  last  ever  reach  the  simplicity  of  a  modem  alphabet 

The  square  letters  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Fig.  67)  are  taken 

directly  from  the  hieroglyphics ;  and  it 

is  to  them  that  the  world  owes  the  great  ^^"  ^^' 

discovery  that  symbols  should  never  be  %^  m 

used,  and  that  an  alphabet  is  improved  by  ^  -5^ 

having  only  one  character  for  each  sound,  p         w"^    3  B 

From  the  Egyptians  also  they  borrowed 

the  names  of  some  of  the  letters,  such  ^ 

B8  Teth,  Nun,  Pe,  Tau,  the  Egyptian  for  d  t 

handy  tocUer,  heavens^  and  hill.    For  others 

ihey  copied  the  Egyptian  plan  of  naming  e         n    nn 

them  a^r  the  objects  which  they  seemed   „ 

to  represent,   though  without  regarding 

what  the  Egyptian  sculptors  had  meant  z 

them  to  represent.      The  Israelites  had 

wondered  at  the  vast  Egyptian  buildings,  th  t      ^S^'    ^ 

but  made  no  attempt  to  copy  them.   They  .  .        ^ 

bad  lived  within  sight  of  tiie  great  pyra-  ^ 

mids,  and  might  have  learned  when  and  k  U     ^  P 

why  they  were  built ;  but  they  contented  .  ^  fft     U 

themselves  with  remarking  that  there  were      ^       ^*^  "^  ^ 

giants  in  those  days.     The  Jewish  phi-  m       /—    ^ 

losophy  and  religion  were  not  natives  in 

the  valley  of  the  Nile.     Among  the  Jews  n        ^£^C^  ^ 

trade  was    discouraged  and  interest  of    .  ^      ^ 

money  forbidden ;   women  were  not  ad-  ^  ^ 

mitted  into  the  priesthood;  rewards  for  n  ^     V 

goodness  and  punishments  for  crime  were       . 

looked  for  in  this  life,  not  after  death ;  ^  ^^    IJIH    ^  V 

and  mysteries  in  religion  were  as  foreign  t         o  -. 

to  them  as  the  notion  that  the  earth  could  ° 

be  flooded  by  rain  from  heaven  was  to  the  Hebrew  Letters,  with  their 

i^tians.    The  Levitical  threat  that  our    H»«^««iypi^^  o^ginais. 

crimes  should  be  followed  by  misfortunes  in  this  world  may 
seem  to  fall  short  of  the  Egyptian  trial  of  the  dead,  which 
told  of  an  imseen  reward  or  punishment  awaiting  every  man 
after  death ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  wisely  judged  that  coarser 
minds  need  the  threat  of  speedier  punishment,  and  indeed 
we  all  feel  that  our  acts  as  certainly  meet  with  their  just  re- 
wards now  as  they  will  hereafter.     But  upon  the  whole, 

VOL.   I.  V 
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Heliopolis  received  as  much  eciouce  and  philosopliy  i 
the  Gust  as  it  seat  back. 

(16)  We  mnat  not  bopo  to  find  among  tbe  Egyptians  n 
traces  of  what  they  in  retom  may  have  learned  from  t 
Israelites ;  the  opinions  and  manners  of  a  small  and  enal 
people  would  have  little  weight  with  a  great  nation. 
Coptio  language  is  indeed  sprinltled  with  Hebrew  words ; 
they  may  havo  been  learnt  from  the  Arabs,  or  from  the  Jeij 
in  after  centuries.     We  are  able  to  trace,  from  the  names  f 
several  of  tbe  Egyptian  months,  that  it  was  throngb  ti 
Hebrews  or  their  language  that  the  Egyptians  gained  80i 
of  their  astronomical  knowledge  from  Babylon,  the  birth-pL 
of  that  science.     Though  the  months  Tboth  and  Athiir  are 
named  after  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  Phamcnoth  after  King 
Amimothph,  yet  Pachon  or  Bethon,  the  month  of  inereate; 
Payni  or  Beni,  the  month  of  frwits ;    Epiphi  or  Abib,  the 
month  of  com  in  ear,  are  dearly  Hebrew  namoe,  and  describe 
the  eeasons  in  which  those  montha  fell  about  the  time  of  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar ;  while  Mechir  or  Methor,  tho 
month  of  rain,  proves  that,  these  names  wore  brought  froiu 
Babylon,  or  Syria,  as  this  last  cannot  have  been  a  native  cf 
Egypt,  where  rain  ia  nearly  unknown.     The  names  of  ths 
monUis  do  not,  however,  help  as  to  fix  ihe  date  of  the  Exodns. 

Eiodns,    The  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  month  Abib  or 

•tii.xid.i;  Epiphi,  which  was  by  the  Mosaic  law  declared  to 

'bo  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year ;  but  it  wa" 

not  tni  a  few  years  before  the  reign  of  David  that  the  first 

day  of  the  month  of  Abib  really  became  in  Egypt  so  early 

aa  the  spring  equinoz ;  so  that  this  does  not  settle  when  the 

event  took  place,  but  only  when  that  part  of  the  ndrrative  wm 

iLC  1300,  *'^'*'^°-     Moses  lived,  say  the  genealogies  of  the 

Old  Testament,  three  generations  after  Joseph,  and 

sovon  before  David,  which  is  the  best  clue  that  we  possess  to 

the  dates  of  these  early  events. 

(17)  The  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  which  enable  na  to 
determino  the  ages  in  which  the  various  remains  of  early 
civilisation  were  made,  disappoint  us  in  toUing  but  little  more. 
It  would  seem  thot  every  other  art  and  science  had  reacboil 
what  must  have  been  thought  perfection  before  the  art  of  J 
history  was  invented  ;  our  pugea  during  these  years  contain  m 
litdo  more  than  a  list  of  iings'  names,  and  of  tbe  temples  I 
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vliicli  were  bnilt  in  their  leigna.  It  may  be  that  while, 
bom  the  want  of  history,  other  deede  weie  to  live  only 
dnring  the  memory  of  one  or  two  ehort-lived  races  of  men, 
'boildingB  seemed  the  chief  me&iis  of  gaining  lasting  iame  and 
hononr. 


(18)  Thothmoaie  IV.  (eee  Fig.  £8)  succeeded  Amonothph  IT. 
He  bnilt  the  small  temple  between  the  forelegs  of  :^^^Jlg^  ^f 
the   hugs  sphinx  near  Memphis,  which  is  now    Abjdm. 
always    buried    in    the    sands    except   when   the  Hion^p. 
enterprise  of  an   European  traveller  has  it  dug     p'-^"- 
open  to  the  light  of  heaven  (see  Fig.  59^.     Within  the 
temple  is  the  fignre  of  Thothmosis  worshipping  the  sphinx ; 
so  tbat  in  this  reign  at  least,  though  probably  moch  earlier, 
the  rock  had  been  carved  into  the  form  of  that 
monster.     He  also  built  a  temple,  five  hundred  ^^S^ 
miles  above  the  cataract  of  Byene,  at  El  Biikel,  or 
Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia.     On  his  death,  his  widow 
Hantmes  (see  IFig.  60)  governed  the  kingdoni  during  , — ^^ 
the  childhood    «^  her  son.      On  the  walls  of  the    "^^k 
palace  at  Lnxor  we  have  a  sculpture  representing  the      -*" 
miraculous  birth  of  this  son  (see  Fig.  61),    In  the    j- — 
first  place.  Queen  Mautmes  is  receiving  a  meaeage  l^^y 
from  heaven  through  &e  god  Thoth,  Uiat  she  is  to  \   r 
give  birth  to  a  child.      Thim  the  god  Eueph,  the    %■  ••*■ 
»pirit,  tabes  her  by  the  hand,  and  with  the  goddess  Athw 
puts  into  her,  throngh  her  mouth,  life  for  the  child  that  is  to 
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be  bom.  Sho  is  then 
placed  upon  a  stool,  after 
the  ouetom  of  the  JGgyp- 
tian    mothers,    as   men 

clLLlS.     **'*'*^     "■      *'^° 

boobof  EKodns 
While  seated  there,  two 
nureoB  chafe  her  hands  to 
support  her  against  the 
pains  of  child-birth ;  and 
the  new-born  child  is 
hold  up  beside  her  by  a 
third  nnrse.  In  another 
place  the  priests  and 
nobles  are  s^nting  their 
inture  king.  In  this  way 
tho  scnlptare  declares 
that  the  young  king  had 
no  earthly  father;  and 
it  explains  what 
^;^^  was  meant  by 
the  royal  title 
of  Son  of  Amnn-Ba,  and 
also  how  the  Greeks  came 
to  he  afterwards  told  that 
the  Egyptian  queens  were 
Jupiter's  concubines. 

(19)  Amttnothph  III 
(see   Fig.  62),  her    son 
though   not    one  of  the 
TOA^ot  g«*test  Egyp 
Atij^Ds.    tian    Kings,     a 
i^™""!.     one     of    those 
'  ■  *''     best        known 
from  his  celebrated  muai 
cal  statue.     It  is  one  of 
two  colossal  figures,  each 
abovo  fifty  feet  high,  sit- 
ting side  by  side  in  the 
plain   opposite    Thebes, 
having  their  feet  washed 
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erery  anhunn  by  the  inundatioii,  and  every  morning  casting 

their  long  slwdows  on  the  wliite  Libyan  hills.     They  sit  in 

front  of  a  small  temple  built  by  this  king.     ^^^  ^^^ 

The  moRt  northerly  of  theee  ia  the  eacred     ^^^^  ^^^n 

statoe,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  city  it  was 

visited  by  travellers  as  one  of  the  chief 

wonders  in  that  wonderfdl  country,  to  hear 

&e  musical  somids  which  it  uttered  every 

morning  at  soniise.     As  a  vrork  of  sonlp- 

tnre  it  is  not  tinlLke  the  smaller  statuoB  m 

the  British  Slnsenm  (see  Fig.  63),  which  ^  «^ 

vere  made  in  the  same  reign ;  and  &om  them  we  may  learn 

the  state  to  which  tho  arts  luid  then  reached.     Their  attitudes 

ue  all    simple,  and,  whether-  sitting 

or  standing,  they  are  in  straight  lines,   , 

and  looking  straight  forward.     If  they  I 

lie  standing,  their  hands  bang  down  i 

on  eadi  side ;  if  they  are  sitting,  they   ' 

rest  on  the  knees.      The  bodies  are 

withont  motion,  and  the  faces  mthout 

expression.     The  hands  and  feet  a 

badly  formed,  the  beard  stifi^  the  limbs 

roond,  with  only  a  few  of  tho  larger 

mnscles  marked,  and  the  drapery  is  I 

witliout  folds.     But  nevertheless  there  i 

is  a  great  breadth  in  the  parts,  a  jost-  i 

nees  in  the  proportions,  and  a  grandeur  I 

in  the  simplicity.     At  a  little  distance  | 

the  faults  are  not  seen ;  and,  as  there 

is  nothing  mean  or  trifling  to  call 

off  the  eye  from  judging  the  whole,  they  never  fail  to  please 

the  skilfol  beholder,  and  have  at  all  times  been  praified  by 

the  best  judges,  ancient  as  well  as  modem.     They  teach  ue 

the  superiority  of  rest  over  action,  if  we  would  represent  the 

dignifled  and  the  sublinie  in  art.     But  the  sculptors  wished 

their  work  to  be  lasting  rather  than  beantiful ;  they  made 

them  not  of  white  marble  but  of  red  granite  or 

coarse  gritstone.     Amunothpb  III.  also  began  one  ^^S^' 

of  the  great  temples  of  Thebes,  now  called  the 

temple  of  Iinxor  (see  Fig.  Si),  and  made  largo  additions  to 

the   older  temple  of  Kamak,  to  which  it  formerly  was 
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be  bom.  She  ib  then 
placed  upon  a  stool  after 
tbe  cnBtom  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mothers,  aa  men 
.  tioned  in  the 
bookofEsoduB. 
While  seoted  there  two 
nurses  chafe  her  hande  to 
support  her  against  tbe 
pains  of  child  birth  and 
the  now-horn  child  la 
held  up  beside  her  hj  a 
third  nurse  In  another 
place  the  pnests  and 
nobles  are  salutmg  their 
future  king  In  this  way 
the  sculpture  declares 
that  the  young  long  had 
no  earthly  father  and 
it  explains  what 
2^^*^  was  meant  by 
the  royal  title 
of  Son  of  Amun  Ba  and 
also  how  the  Greeks  came 
to  be  afterwards  told  that 
the  Egyptian  qoeens  were 
Jupiter's  concubines. 

(19)  Amcnothph  in 
(see  Fig,  62)   her  son, 
though  not    one  of  the 
T^irtot  grefttest  Egyp 
Abjdos.    tian    kmgs      s 
DeMi,     one     of    those 
^  ■    '     best        known 
from  his  celebrated  mosi 
cal  statue.     It  is  one  of 
two  colossal  figures,  each 
above  fifty  feet  high  sit- 
ting side  by  aide  m  the 
plain   opposite    Thebes, 
having  their  feet  washed 
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every  antninit  hy  the  inundation,  and  every  moTning  caBting 

Uieir  long  shadows  on  the  white  Libyan  hills.     They  sit  in 

front  of  a  small  temple  btiilt  by  this  king.     ^^^  ^^^ 

The  most  northerly  of  these  is  the  sacTed     ^^^  ^^ni 

statue,  uid  after  the  fall  of  the  city  it  was 

Tisltod  by  tnTeUers  ae  one  of  the  chief 

Tondors  in  that  wonderfol  country,  to  hear 

the  mnsioal  sounds  which  it  uttered  every 

manung  at  ennrise.     Ab  a  work  of  sculp- 

tnre  it  is  not  unlike  the  smaller  statues  in 

the  Britiflh  MuBenm  (see  Fig.  63),  Which  i^  »^- 

Tere  made  in  the  same  re^ ;  and  from  them  we  may  learn 

the  state  to  which  the  arts  had  then  reached.     Their  attitudes 

tie  all    simjdo,  and,  whether-  sitting 

or  standing,  they  are  in  straight  lines, 

■nd  looking  straight  forward.    If  they 

are  standing,  thrar  hands  hang  down 

1H1  each  aide ;  if  they  are  sitting,  they 

rest  on  the  knees.      The  bodies  are 

without  motion,  and  the  faces  without 

expreamon.     The  hands  and  feet  exe 

badly  formed,  the  beard  stifl^  the  limbs 

round,  with  only  a  few  of  the  larger 

muecleB  marked,  and  the  drapery  is 

witlioat  folds.    But  nevertheless  there 

is  a  great  breadth  in  the  parts,  a  jost- 

nees  in  the  proportions,  and  a  grandeur 

in  the  simplicity.     At  a  little  distance 

the  &nltB  are  not  seen ;  and,  as  there  ' 

is  nothing  mean  or  trifling  to  call  Fig.«a. 

ofE  the  eye  from  judging  the  whole,  they  never  foil  to  please 

the  skilful  beholder,  and  have  at  all  times  been  praised  by 

the  best  jndges,  ancient  as  well  as  modem.     They  teach  us 

the  snperiority  of  rest  over  action,  if  we  would  represent  the 

dignified  and  the  sublime  in  art.    But  the  sculptors  wished 

thsiT  work  to  be  lasting  rather  than  beautiful ;  they  made 

them  not  of  white  marble  but  of  red  granite  or 

coarse  gritstone.     Amnnothph  III.  also  began  ono  ^:^i^' 

of  the  great  temples  of  Thebes,  now  called  the 

temple  of  Luxor  (see  Fig.  64),  and  made  large  additions  to 

the  older  temple  of  Eamak,  to  which  it  formerly  wan 
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(21)  By  some  tie  or  other,  whetUor  friendly  or  nnfriendly, 
Amimothph  III.  of  Thebes  was  closely  allied  to  the  citieB 
in  the  oastom  half  of  the  Delta.  He  styled  himBelf  lord  (d 
Mendea,  and  ornamented  his  temple  at  Thebea  with  a  roir 
of  colossal  statues  of  the  cat-hoaded  goddess  Pasht,  who  w» 
more  particularly  the  goddess  of  the  city  of  Bubastis.  On 
the  base  of  each  lie  is  said  to  be  beloved  by  this  goddess; 
who  is  otherwise  so  little  known  in  Upper  Egypt. 

(22)  Amunothph'e  tomb  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  royd 
tombs  near  Thebes,  and  is  a  set  of  rooms,  above  three  bsa 
dred  feet  long,  timnelled  into  the  hill.  The  tomb  of  bi 
wife  Taia  is  also  found  in  the  valley  of  queens'  tomtie 
They  were  both  worshipped  as  gods,  ea  we  leam  from  a  all'" 
in  tho  British  Museum,  where  King  Amunothph  and  h 
Queen  Taia  are  seated  with  Osiris  ;  while  the  goddess  Is 
is  left  standing  beside  them.  In  this  reign,  the  qnarrifl 
near  Syene  were  actively  worked  for  the  Lord  black  b' 
which,  from  the  name  of  that  town,  is  still  called  s; 
They  had  probably  not  been  before  opened.  The  quarria 
of  red  granite  had  been  opened  four  reigns  earlier,  and  b 
hitherto  fumiehod  the  stone  for  the  royal  statues.  Bat 
this  and  the  next  reign  a  largo  number  of  statues  were  n 
of  this  very  hard  black  stone ;  and  to  this  time  we  may  pr* 
hably  assign  most  of  the  syenite  statues  of  gods  and  pric«t 
whidi  have  no  king's  name  upon  them  ;  as  in  three  reigni 
later,  tho  better  taste  of  the  sculptors  led  them  back  to  th* 
granite  quarries. 

(23)  The  next  king,  Amtjnmai  Akemnbb,  or  Hor-ni 

1-Bi.ieioc  C^*^  ^^e-  ^^)'  ^  ^^  ™*y  *^"^ 

Abjiios,  venture  to  write  his  name,  has 
wuniBBnn.  left  a  largo  grotto  among  the 
'^^''^  sandstone  quarries  near  Silailis, 
on  the  'walls  of  which  be  has  recorded  his 
victories  over  the  Ethiopians.  He  is 
represented  in  a  car,  pursoing  with 
bended  bow  tho  flying  enemy,  who  after 
their  defeat  bog  for  peace ;  and  in  another 
picture  ho  is  leading  home  his  prisoners  "" 

in  triumph.  Near  Abon  Simbel,  in  Ethiopia,  i 
temple  dedicated  to  Enef  and  Amun-Ea,  which  wi. 
of  the  rock  by  this  king.     We  have  two  of  his  q 
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Museum.  One  is  in  a  gronp  of  the  king  with 
em,  who  holds  his  arm  over  him  as  his  guardian ; 
,  the  king  is  himself  in  the  character  of  Hapimou, 
L 

ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  Phenicians  had  a  good 
1  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delta,  so  the  western 
>t  a  little  coloured  by  Greek  civilisation.  It 
that  there  had  been  from  the  earliest  times  an 
sttlement  of  Greek  traders,  or  pirates,  near  Sais, 
to,  who  carried  on  the  Egyptian  trade  on  the 
An.  They  lived  imder  their  own  laws  and 
,  and  made  themselves  independent  of  the  kings 
and  Manetho,  seeing  that,  like  the  Phenicians, 
gained  a  forcible  settlement,  calls  them  Greek 
idthout  noticing  the  difference  in  their  jj^g^j^^, 
>.  He  gives  to  their  petty  chiefs  the 
ngs ;  and  says  that  they  reigned  in  Egypt  for 
fe.  69.  upwards  of  five  hundred  years.    The 

overthrow  of  this  little  state  probably 
M     took  place  in  the  reign  of  Amunmai 
^     -j^     Anemneb,  and  the  chiefs  driven  out 
of  Egypt  carried  with  them  to  Greece 
§      O      so  much  that  was  valuable  of  Egyp- 
tian science    and   civilisation,  that 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  dated 
their  foundation  from  their  arrival. 
The     fabulous     or     half-  Diod.sic. 
fabulous  founders,  Erech-   iib.v.ss. 
theus  of  Athens,  Cadmus  of   ^^-  **  ^^• 
^     ^      Boeotian  Thebes,  and  Danaus  of  the 
\|    T      whole  Greek  nation,  were  said  to  have 
'    ^      then  arrived  from  Egypt.   But  what- 
(j  ever  may  have  been  the  names  of  the 

t©3     ^      heroes  driven  away  from  Sais,  they 
gave  to  Greece  its  architecture  and 
X      some    of   its    mythology,   and    the 
knowledge  of  an  alphabet  (see  Fig. 
X      ^      69) ;  and  so  willing  were  the  Greeks 

.with  their  Hicro-  ^*  ^^  times  to  look  back  to  Lowcr 
B  originals.  Egypt  as  the  birth-place  of   their 

,  that,  instead  of  seeing  that  a  handful  of  Greeks  had 
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in  old  times  settled  in  tlie  Delta,  they  tliougltt  Athens  i( 
a  colony  fiom  Saie.  Thus,  at  this  period  of  Egyptian  hisUn 
when  we  have  traced  the  chronology  of  the  Tlieban  i 
for  many  himdrod  years,  we  are  only  entering  on  tte  bbnlii 
agea  of  Grreece,  about  four  generations  before  the  Trojan  m 
a  war  by  which  the  Greeks  of  the  PeloponaeHiiB,  who  were  tl 
becoming  more  settled,  undertook  to  punish  the  piracies 
their  neighbours  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  From  Egjf 
the  Greeks  borrowed  many  of  their  religions  opinions  ftbo 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  as  we  see  from  the  Egypti 
words  whiah  had  been  taken  into  the  Greek  language  e« 
before  the  time  of  Ilomer.  From  Charo,  sihnl,  they  took  d 
name  of  Acheron,  the  river  in  hell,  and  Charon,  the  bo 
that  river ;  from  Amenti,  the  place  of  the  dead,  Khad-a 
the  iing  of  the  dead;  from  Sing  Monos,  Minos,  another  jnd| 
of  tho  dead ;  from  Kabiri,  the  punishing  gods,  the  dog  Ca 
berus ;    and  from  Thmei,  justice,   Themis,  the  goddess  ( 

justice.     The    Egyptians,  like    the 
^kL^ei!    Hindoos,  looked  on  the  sea,   and  / 

voyages  by  sea,  with  religious  dread, 
and  they  held  all  seafaring  persona  in  disliko 
as    impious.       This    increased    the  natural  1^ 
jealoufiy  with  which  they  guarded  the  mouths   ■ 

of    the    river,    and    drove    these 
aJ^ui  E.  foreigners,  who  were  more  often  pirates  than  n 

ohants,  irom  their  inliospitable  coast,  and  it  g 
rise  to  tho  tradition  that  they  bui-ncd  all 
shipwrecked  strangers  upon  tho  altar  of    '\\t^  "9  0 
Busiris.     It  was  not  till  the  sent  of  govern-     t  S**    Tj^- 
ment  was  moved  to  Sais,  that  the  people       —       ^~ 
of  Lower  Egypt,  who  in  blood,  as  in  their    , 
prejudices,  were  half  Phenioiaus,  ventured    | 
on    foreign    trade,    or  had    any    willing 
intercourse     with     thoir     Mediterranean 
neighbours. 

(25)  fiAMEHEs  I.  (sea  Fig.  70)  reigned 
_  nest ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  him  but  his  tomb  i 

Ahyiios.    the  valley  of  kings'  tombs  near  Thebes. 
^TtebMr"      (^^)  '^^'^  name  of  his  son  and  successor  iG  we 

ously  written  in  tho  hieroglyphics.      One  of  it 
moie  usual  forms  is  Osirimeopthah,  or  Ouiekefthah  (aee  V^ 
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.)  ;  and  it  may  be  at  the  some  time  the  name  OBymundyas 

^e  historian  Diodoros,  eni  Ammenephthes  of 
flnet^o,  and  Ghoma^tha  of  Bmtosthenee.      At  ^]^ 
le  time,  the  first  letter  in  hie  came  was  a  sitting 
byssinian  dog,  with  large  Bquate  ears  and  apright  bushy  tail 
eel^g.  72).    This  waa  the  vowel  A  or  0.    But  later  in  his 


igD,  Bom  hango 
dared  to  be  chisell  d 
nth    f  Eth    p     t     T 

rved      th        h  wkf 


religi  n       politi     this  dog  was 

t    f  all  his  inscnpt  ons  from  the 

I  in  th    D  It       In  ts  place  was 

A,  ttmg  figure  of  the  god 

0  iris  f  0     Hence  the 

d  ffioultj  b    t  his  name.    In 

"*  hi    tomb    t  IS  pelt  with  the 

—    Bitti  g  0  una 

Z        (27)    Th  bes  '  being     no 

^  1    g      th      hief  city  of  a 

_      provmce  b  t      w  tho  capital 

f  th     wh  1    kmgdom,  was 

te  dily  in  reasing  in    size 

'  d    m^n  fice  ce. 

r^  Th  Oimen-  ^.^^ 

^  jf    pth  h  built        ew 

y     '  tempi      t  Kebet,  now   the 

villag       f  Qu  meh,  which, 

th     gh    mailer  than  some  of 

-~=^        th    Th  baa  temples,  is  built 

ig  po     wh  t  may  be    called 

nsnsl  plan  (se  P  g  73)     In  fro  t   f  th     oofed  building 

e  tw    squai       urts    n    bef  re  th      th        The  doorway  to 
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each  IB  between  two  lofty  towers,  wliich  guftrd  the  en 

and  each  court  is  crosBed  between  double  rows  of  ephiiil 
This  leads  to  the  portico  of  ten  colmnna  (seo  Fig,  7 


■behind  which  is  a  Ltill ;  aad  out  of  tho  latter  ai'e 
into  tho  aeveral  rooms  on   each  side  ond  beyond, 
portioo  in  this  temple  is  opon  to  the  view  of  all  who 
been  admitted  into  the  courtyard,  whereas  -we  ehoU  see 
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jbose  Iniili  afterwards  that  the  spaces  betwe^i  iha  colmnnB 
irere  closed  \ritii  a  dwarf  wall,  so  that  tlie  profane  vulgar 
Bonld  no  loiter  see  what  took  place  within.  Oimenepthah 
also  added  the  great  Hall  of  Golninus  to  the  tem|de  of 
Kamak ;  and  the  sonlptnres  on  its  walls  are  in  the  best  st^le 
of  B^yptian  art.  We  may  there  see  painted  in  the  liveliest 
colonra  the  king's  conquest  of  the  people  whom  we  have 
before  called  Lydians  He  drives  his  chanot  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  (Bee  Fig    75J     He  Btorms  their  city 


among  the  monntains,  and  leads  back  his  prisoners  m  tnomph 
to  the  temple  of  Amnn  Ba  TheBiver  Nile  is  known  in  the 
picture  by  tbe  crocodiles  gwumning  about  m  it ,  and  the 
bridge  over  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest  met  with  in  history. 
This  king  also  bnjlt  a  temple  and  a  palace  at  Abydoe,  once 
tbe  capiM  and  then  the  second  city  of  Upper  Egypt  Here 
he  sonlptnred  a  liet  of  the  kings  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five,  bnt  of  these  the  fifty- 
seven  earlier  can  claim  no  place  in  history.  They  have  left 
no  monuments,  and  which  of  them  ever  reigned  in  Tbebea, 
or  oven  ever  lived,  most  remain  doubtful.  The  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Osiris ;  and  the  palace,  taking  its  name  &om 
the  next  king,  who  finished  it,  was  by  the  Greeks  called  the 
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Menmoninm.  Eacli  of  tlieeo  buildLngB  was  at  the  i 
time  a  templo,  a  palace,  and  a  conveat  for  a  body  of  prieeta. 
(28)  This  king's  tomb  near  Thebes  is  the  most  beantifnl 
in  Egypt ;  aud  as  it  esoaped  the  search  of  tho  Gie 
Bomana,  and  Arabs,  it  -was,  when  ox^ened  by  the  eatcrjtrising 
Belzoni,  in  our  own  days,  in  the  same  state  of  fireslineBa  ta 
when  closed  on  the  death  of  its  owner.  After  entering  the 
side  of  the  Ull  with  a  torch  in  your  hand,  and  passing  dotm 
a  staircaso   of  twenty-nino  feet  (see  Fig.  76},  through  B 


passage  of  eighteen  feet,  a  second  staircase  of  twenty-fifs 
feet,  aad  a  second  passage  of  twenty-nine  feet,  yon  reocH  ■ 
small  room  (a),  from  which  you  enter  the  first  grand  hall 
(b),  of  ahoTit  twenty-six  feet  sijuarG,  having  its  roof  i  '  " 
by  fonr  square  pillars.  A  few  steps  tlien  load  into  a  e 
hall  of  the  same  size  (o).  After  retnming  into  the  first  hallj 
then  descending  a  third  staircase,  and  passing  through  I 
I  passage  and  fourth  staircase  and  a  smaller  room,  yoa  entflj 

^H  the  third  and  largest  hall,  of  twenty-seven  feet  square  (ii)j 

^K  aad  then,  lastly,  a.  small  vaulted  room  beyond,  in  which  en    ' 

^H  stood  the  alabaster  sarcophagus  of  the  king,  which  is  n 

^^1  EiFyniiaD  ^^  ^^^  John  Soano's  Museum.  With  the  sarcophagai 

^^1  inHiripu    had  been  buried  a  sacred  bull  and  many  hundred 

^^B  pL  !i.     gg,^  images  made  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  mmumie^ 

^^M  which  were  there  ^aced  by  the  monmei'S  at  the  funend  in 

^^M  token  of  their  grief.  ^^ 

^^B  (29)  The  walls  of  these  caverns  are  covered  with  painted 

^^U         and  highly-finished  sculptures,  and  several  curioas  fiiblcft' 
^^M  There  are  several  groups  of  figures,  each  rojreeenting  V 
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g  embraoiiig  a  god,  placing  his  right  Etnn  in 
iner  ronnd  the  ^'b  nock  (see  Fig  77)    These 
important,  because  unosual     Meet  paguL  nations  pi,  «  ™ 
e  boasted  that  they  were  beloved  bv  their  gods ; 
here  we    see    the  Egyptians,  with    a    more 
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loTing 


ing,   profeaaing  to    Iotb    their   gods    in    return.     Ths 
Inrew  writers  have  explained  to  us  the  opinion  of 

ancients,  that  as  long  as  a  man's  femily  was    ^uiT" 
sperons,  his  star  remained  in  its  place  like  a  lamp 
ig  up  in  the  sky,  only  to  be  remoTed  when  hia  desceodanta 
le  to  miiu    On  this  king's  sarcophagus  we  see  the  god 
3tb,  known  by  his  ibis-shaped  head  (see  Fig.  78),  hanging 
on  the  vault  of  heaven  the  all-important  Wnp,  which  was 
^ve  a  light  to  the  kin^s  sons  for  ever.     On  the  Egyptian 
jopb^uB    also  there  ia  the  conquest  of  the    insaipt. 
irnal  Serpent,  the  great  enemy  of  the  human    ^' 
3,  whose  conqaerors  bear    along  his  lengthy  folds    in 
ann  procession  (see  Fig.  79).    There  also  within  a  garden 

seen  the  river  which  divides  life  &om  death,  and  the 
Ige  of  lifb,  and  the  keepers  of  that  important  bridge ;  there 
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also  are  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  their^doors,  and  the  keepei 
of  those  doors.     The  god  Osiris  is  there  sitting  to  jndg 


Fig.  79. 


mankind,  who  are  mounting  up  the  steps  of  his  lofty  throne; 
before  him  are  the  great  scales  to  weigh  the  conduct  («f 
the  dead  ;  and  beneath^  his  feet  are  the  wicked  men  labol]^ 
ing  with  hatchets,  as  if  condemned  to  work  in  the  Egyptian 
gold  mines  (see  Fig.  80). 


Fig.  80. 


(30)  That  solemn  trial  of  every  man  for  his  conduct  i 
this  life,  which  was  to  fix  his  reward  or  punishment  in  tl 
next,  was  enacted  by  the  priests  as  part  of  the  funeral  cen 
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see  Fig.  81).   They  put  on  masks  distinctive  of  the 
gods,  and  thus  received^the  body  in  due  form. 
»it  on  a  raised  throne  holding  his  two  sceptres,    ^^JJJ' 
taring  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt.     Before 
re  placed  the  offerings,  and  near  him  were  seated  the 
sser  gods  of  the  dead. 


eceased  holds  up  his 
in  prayer,  and  is  intro- 
by  two  goddesses,  each 
g  on  her  head  the  em- 
»f  truth.  The  wicked 
Q,  as  an  hippopotamus, 
jrberus  of  the  Greeks, 
J  him  to  the  judge, 
mands  that  he  shall  be 
Bd;  while  the  four  lesser 
f  the  dead  intercede  as 
bes  or  mediators  on  his 
But  a  large  pair  of 
is    set     up,    which    is 

adjusted^  by  the  dog- 
Anubis  and  the  hawk- 

Horus.  In  one  scale 
3d  the  heart  or  conduct 

deceased,  and  in  the 
I  figure  of  the  goddess 
b.      A  small  weight  is 

along  the  beam  by 
to  make  the  two  scales 
5,  and  to  determine  how 
lie  conduct  falls  short 
standard  weight.  Forty- 
sessors  are  at  hand  to 
Osiris  in  forming  his 
nt,  which  when  pro- 
d  is  written  down  by  the 
ided  Thoth.     Thus  are 
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ed  the  goodness  and  the  failings  of  the  life  lately  ended, 
who  were  too  uncultivated  to  listen  to  a  sermon  might 
am  wisdom  from  what  they  saw  with  their  eyes,  and 
remony  was  a  forcible  method  of  teaching  the  ignorant 

!•  O 
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moltitade  that  a  da;  of  judgment  awtdts  ns  all  after  death, 
and  that  we  should  bo  regulate  our  Uvea  that  when  weighed 
in  the  great  bolauco  they  may  not  be  found  wanting.  Bat 
Unfortunately  the  Egyptians  had  no  foil  trust  either  in  the 
justice  or  the  mercy  of  their  gods ;  and  the  paintings  which 
represent  thia  trial,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  day  of 
judgment,  always  tell  us  that  for  their  acquittal  they  in 
part  trusted  to  some  atoning  sacriftoeB,  which  are  there 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  dower  laid  upon  an  nltnr  bcfire 
the  judge,  and  another  flower  before  the  assessors  who  aru 
to  advise  him. 

(31)  The  reader  must  be  weary  of  meeting  with  so  littlflj 
beyond  a  list  of  the  temples,  statues,  obelisks,  and  tanM 
which  were  made  in  each  king's  reign,  and  be  looking  tttii 
more  of  lifo  and  manners  by  which  lustory  teaches  wlultl 
it  amnscie,  and  be  wishing  to  learn  something  of  the  poetiy 
luid  philosophy.     The  Egyptians  cultivated  these  brancha 
of  learning,  as  all  civilis<^  nations  have  done ;  but  nnibr- 
tnnately  wo  are  not  likely  to  gain  many  traces  of  them  fttol 
inscriptions  on  stone.     Letters   were  only,  knotvn  in 
mor6  cumbersome  form  of  hieroglyphics ;  papyma  had 
yet  been  used  for  writing ;   and  b'adition  was  almost  ] 
before  history  fixed  its  fading  lines.     Hehce  the  buUdi 
and  statues  are  all  that  now  remain  to  prove  the  greati 
of  a  race  of  kings,  whose  names,  if  they  had  been  celeb 
by  the  poet  and  historian,  would  perhaps  have  thrown 
of  many  modern  lawgivers  and  conquerors  into  the  & 
The  buildings  and  statues,  indeed,  which  a  bygone  poaple 
have  left  are  a  living  witness,  not  less  certain  than  poem) 
and  histories,  to  prove  their  greatness;  while  the  writingt 
on  them   show  a    noble   consciousness  of  greatness. 
Greece,  while   we  may  still  trace  the  walls  of  ArgoB 
Mycene,  which  sent  forth  their  warriors  to  tlie  Trojan 
and  whose  bard  sung  their  victories,  no  ruins  mark  the 
where  the  less  poetical  Troy  then  stood.     We  still  adnuro 
and  copy  tho  temples  and  statues  of  Athene,  whose  histuriac 
jas  related  the  wars  with  the  Spartans ;  though  Bcorcoly » 
stone  remains  to  point  out  the  city  of  Sparta,  which  haul  tm 
such  liistorianB.     We  turn  with  equal  pleasure  to  the  bn"" ' 
ings  and  to  tho  histories  of  ancient  Itome;  while  ~     ' 
is  equally  without  ruius  and  without  writings.     1 
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9  Thebans  Iwva  not  left  us  a  Homer,  a  Thncydides,  or  a  Livy 

to  place  tbcm  in  the  £rBt  rank  among  oiti^  at  any  rate  their 

bnlldiugs  prove  that  they  can  have  been  very  little  below  it. 

(32)  AitONJifli  Sakesbs  II.  (aee  Kg.  82),  tho  son  of  ^o 

last    king,     was    lie     monarch  g.,t^„, 

'\'ijt^  "5   •  'I'l^  whcan  Upper  Egypt  rose    Abjdc*. 

X  Jf5    ^^-   ^  ^^  greatest  Edght  in  arms,  in  Wiiuiuon, 

^9e\  /^W\  *^'  "°^  "•  wealth.     Manetho     *^*^ 

f.^^1  /|7q[|  ot^  ^1^  Bethos,  the  kin^,  thus  giving  him 

I  J^IIJUiJI  as  his  proper  name  the  royal  title,  which  is 

I  iy*l  li>fj[n  I   written  in  hieroglyphics  by  means  of  a  twig 

Vg!~a/  vIIIj/    ^d  half-cirde.     He  finished  the  palace  i^ 

^^^—   ^"^    the  Memnonitim  or  Miamunoi,  at  Abydos, 

^■^^  so  called    &om    his   own  name,  Miamnn 

or  Airninmai.     He  sIbo  finished  the  temple  of  Osiris  in  the 

Mme  (ri^ ;  and  on  one  of  the  walls  he  carved  that  list  of  his 

fimfiUhere  and  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Thebes  which  is 

now  in  libs  British  Haseam,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 

Tablet  <rf  Abydos,  a  monument  which  has  goided  ns  safely 

in  this  history  through  seventeen  reigns.   He  placed  a  second 

Hooli  list  of  kings'  names  in  the  temple  of  Fthah  at  Memphia 

He  added  several  large  parts  to  Osirtesen's  old  temple  at 

iTa.TTialrj   and  ptffticolarly  he  finished  tho  great  hall  which 

had  been  begnn  by  his  father  (see  Fig.  83).     Of  this  tho  roof 

ia  apfaeld  by  one  himdred  and  tfairty-foar  gigantic  columns, 

of  which  the  largest  are  forty-seven  feet  high.    This  is  called 

tho  Hall  of  Colnnma.      The  larger  columns  have  capitals 

oopied  from  the  full-blown  papyrus  plant,  and  the  smaller 

jn^l^^imia  from  the  unopened  hnda  of  tho  same  plant.     In  front 

of  the  hall  he  built  the  large  courtyard,  with  its  two  large 

towers  which  guard   its   entrance.     He  added  also  n  new 

eonrtyard  and  two  lofty  obelisks  (see  Fig.  84)  to  Amunottph's 

temple  at  Lnzor,  and  be  finished  his  father's  temple  at 

Bflhek  or  Quomeh.     Thus  Thebes  had  already  four  large 

fortified  temples  or  palaces — the  threo  just  mentioned  and 

that  of  Qneen  Nitocris  at  Dahr  el  Bahree ;   and  to  these 

BameseB  II.  added  a  new  palace,  which  had  been  begnn  by 

his  father,  and,  like  that  at  Abydos,  waa  by  the 

Greeks  c^ed  the  Memnoninm.     Diodoms  calls  it    ub!].*]' 

the  tomb  of  his  father  O^rmimdyas  or  Osirimen- 

;<t)ifth,  in  whose  honour  Barneses  dedicated  it  to  the  god 
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Amim-Ba,  In  tho  first  courtyard  woe  a,  coloBBal  atatne  of 
himaelf,  larger  tlian  any  other  in  Egypt,  which  measarw 
twenty-two  feet  across  the  Bhoulders,  &ud  in  the  second  yard 
wore  two  smaller  stataea,  from  one  of  which  was  token  tlw 
colosaalheadnowin  the  British  Museum  (see  Fig.  2,  page  5). 
The  spacions  rooms  with  the  columns  which,  once  upheld 
tho  roofs,  against  each  of  which  stands  a  mmnmy-aliape<I 


status  of  the  king  (see  Fig.  85),  aro  still  gazed  on  with 

wonder  by  our  travellers,  nnd  were  standing  in  all 
uki'.js!"  their   glory  when    Hocatreus   travelled  in  Uj^ 

Egypt ;  and  ho  praises  tho  inscription  over  '' 
library  door  which  called  the  books  the  medicine  of 
mind.     In  tho  Hall  of  Columns,  as  in  that  of  the  temple  dl 
Karnak,  tho  larger  columns  have  capitals  copied  &om  lb* 
full-blown  papyrus  plant,  and  the  smaller  columns  from  fl* 
nnoponed  buds  of  the  some  plant  (see  Fig;.  86).    The  laigut 

columns  in  this  temple,  the  Memnoninm,  are  how- 
pl°bs,'b».  evor  only  half  tho  height  of  the  largest    a  lie 

temple  of  Karnak.     On  I  he  coiling  of  one  of  ths 
rooms  is  carved  a  zodiac,  divided  into  twelve  parte,  wliicll 


ax  the  same  names  as  tte  twelve  months.     Under  eBch  is 
e  figure  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  eacred.    The  place  of  tiie 


iminer  golstice  la  marked  b^  an  ape  sitting  on  a  boundary 
one,  to  which  he  ia  driven  by  the  rising  waters  (see  Fig. 
7).  A  little  before  this  solstice  is  a  star  called  the  Bull's 
lye — our  Aldebaran — rising  heliaeally ;  and  the  beginnings  oi 
16  fonr  portions  that  follow  the  summer  solstice  are  marked 
y  the  risings  of  the  Dogstar  ^see  Fig.  88)  and  three  others — 
robably  Begnlna  and  Deneb  in  the  Lion,  and  Spica  Virginia. 
■he  figures  of  Typhon  for  the  Great  Bear,  and  of  Orion  throw- 
ig  his  dart  at  the  Bull  (see  Fig.  89),  were  already  used  in 


lapping  out  the  stars.  If  this  scnlpture  could  be  quoted  to 
rove  that  the  moving  new-year's  day  of  the  civil  year  was  the 
ay  of  the  Dogstar's  rising,  it  would  fix  the  date  when  it  was 
lade ;  but  no  such  esactnesa  can  be  seen  in  it ;  it  rather 
roves  the  rudeness  of  the  observations  by  which  the  as- 
;onomerB  learned  the  length  of  the  year.     They  noted  the 
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longest  day,  and  the  dajB  when  the  great  stars  were  fiu 

to  rise  at  daybreak.  They  had  not  yet  learned  the  n» 
gnomon  in  the  line  of  tho  earth's  pole,  and  the  more 
observation  of  noting  the  time  of  the  e(]^ainos. 

(S3)  The  temple  of  the  Memnonium  is  snrronnded  t 
back  and  at  the  two  sidee  by  vanlts  built  of  tinbnmt  b 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  each  a  dwelling  for  a 
the  prieste  of  lower  rank.  They  are  about  130  in  ni 
(eee  Fig.  90).    A  smaller  number  of  priests  of  higher  ■ 


perhaps  twenty,  may  have  lived  within  the  t     ^_  . 
small  rooms  arotmd    the    sanctuary.      The    duty  of| 
priests,  who  were  maintained  at  the  public  espense,  i 
make  sacrifices  and  offer  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  nafii 
order  to  win  tho  faTOur  of  the  gods.     The  king,  as  I 
the  priesthood,  also  took  the  Eomo  duty  upon  himself  I 
Bculpturos  on  the  columns  and  walls  are  chiefly  emplozi 
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"fleelaring  the  king's  unwearied  attention  to  the  duty  of 
making  offerings  to  the  Tarious  gods  (boo  Fig,  91).  Many 
of  his  statues  represent  him 
nn  his  knees  holding  up 
either  a  sltrine,  the  model 
of  a  temple,  or  a  basin  to 
receive  the  offerings  and 
libations.  In  this  way  ho 
was  supposed  to  return  the 
nation's  thanks  foe  hless- 
iogs  received,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of 
tho  people;  and  tho  sculp- 
tures may  b6  said  to  etato 
his  claim  to  the  gratitude 
'  the  nation  for  so  doing. 

'34)  Besides  the  temples 

'  colossiil  statues  of  this 
find  n  countless 
rarobet  of  smaller  works 
bearing  his  name,  such  as 
statues  of  priests,  votive 
basins,  and  iunoreol  tablets 
from  the  tombs.  Of  no 
other  king  whatovor  is  tho 
name  bo  often  met  with  ou 
the  monumonta.  Tliis, 
however,  partly  arises  from 
the  nation  continuing  his 
serieB  of  dates  for  some  few 
yeaie  after  his  death ;  as 
we  must  guppoae  that  tab- 
lets dated  in  the  62nd  year  "  j. ,,  , 
of  Eamesos  II.  were  made 

under  one  of  his  successors,  more  particularly  as  Itomeses  is 
therein  said  to  be  beloved  by  Osiris,  tho  judge  of  the  dead. 
The  only  works  remaining  at  Memphis  of  this  king  ale  his 
cverthrown  colossal  statue,  which  stood  forty-five  feet  high, 
and  a  smaller  statue  of  his  son.  The  former  is  of  limestone, 
nnd  the  largest  known  statue  of  that  softer  material.  It 
may  perhaps  have  been  sculptured  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
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tho  fist  is  in  the  Di-itish  Museum,  was  also  probably  of  ttif 
king,  ttough  no  name  now  remttioB  to  prove  it. 
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(35)  The  Egyptian  wars  wore  now  carried  on,  not  an 
before,  only  against  their  neighbours  of  tho  desert  and  the 
sonthem  part  of  the  valley,  but  also  against  distant  natiuus 
in  Asia.  Caryed  and  painted  on  the  walla  of  the  tomplea  of 
Tbebes  are  the  king's  victories  over  Negroes  and  Ethiopians, 
over  Arabs,  and  over  a  people  whoso  single  lock  of  hair  on  a 
shorn  head  proyes  that  they  were  of  a  Tartar  or  Scythian 
race;  he  slays  them  to  the  honour  of  the  god  Amun-Ba  (seu 
Fig.  92),  and  the  artists,  not  content,  like  Homer,  with 
makiDg  the  hero  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  tho 
soldiers  around  him,  paint  the  conqueror  many  times  as 
tall  as  the  pigmy  onomy  whom  he  is  destroying  at  a  single 
blow  (see  Fig.  75).    The  hieroglyphics  which  were 

read  to  Germanicus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  re-  ^'n'"f' 
counted  the  Egyptian  victories  over  the  Libyans 
and  Ethiopians  of  Africa,  the  Medes,  Persians,  Bactrians, 
Scythians,  Syrians,  and  Armenians  of  tho  East,  and  the 
Cappodociaus,  Bythinians,  and  Lycians  of  Asia  Minor, 
together  with  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  and  tho  other 
gifts  which  these  nations  sent  to  Thebes  as  their  yearly 
tribute.  This  inscription  teaches  at  least  that  thcBe  nations 
were  known  by  name  in  Thebes,  though  we  caimot  believe 
Rameses  had  overrun  tho  lands  of  all.  The  more  distant 
may  have  been  allies  in  the  service  of  those  who  were  nearer 
to  him;  his  battles  with  tho  Persians  and  Bofitriaiis  may 
have  been  fought  on  tho  banks  of  the  Tigris.  But  the 
Egyptians  in  the  pride  of  strength  were  raising  up  an 
enmity  with  the  nations  on  tho  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
WOB  to  be  the  cbusd  of  unceasing  wars,  till  the  invaders  were 
themselves  invaded,  and  then  Sgypt  sank  under  the 
strngglo. 

(36)  The  march  of  Eamcsos  through  Palestine,  and  the 
battles  that  he  must  have  fought  with  the  warlike  Philistines, 
oro  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament;  this  may  have 
arisen  fi-om  his  keeping  close  to  the  coast— a  part  of  the 
country  not  then  held  by  tho  Jews.  Tho  Hebrew  nation 
was  in  its  infency,  ruled  over  by  its  Judges,  or  living  in 
servitude  under  the  Conoanites.  They  had  not  yet  gained 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  their  future  capital,  nor  conquered 
tho  PhilistLnes  of  the  coast ;  and  probably  tho  march  of  the 
Egyptian  army  weakened  tho  power  of  these  enemiea  oi  ftu* 
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Jews,  and  helped  tlie  latter  to  the  ooiif|aest  of  Catmim. 

u  c  1150    overtliiow  of  the  iron  power  of  the  Philistines  toot 

phico  at  ahout  this  time.     Their  forces  may  lian 

been  scattered  and  their  strength  broken  hy  the  Egyptii 

judaes,  IT  ^™is-  The  heroic  struggles  of  Samson  were  mad 
'  against  the  stragglers  of  a  routed  army,  or  a  peopll 
whose  Holdiers  were  wanted  in  another  quarter.  The  bl 
in  the  Hebrew  writers,  during  the  fifty  years  before  the  n 
of  Saul,  may  be  partly  filled  by  this  passage  from  Egyptiiu 
history.  Herodotus  was  told  that  the  people  of  Colchis  on  tbs 

ub  H  104.  "^ostera  shores  of  the  Eusine  Sea,  to  the  south  rf 
the  great  ohain  of  the  Caucnsua,  were  Egyptian  i 
thoir  language  and  manners,  and  that  they  were  colooiil 
who  had  been  left  behind  there  on  the  Biver  Fhasis  by  ft 
Egyptian  hero  Seaostris  on  his  return  home  from  d 
conquest  of  Thrace.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  tin 
ntameses  II.,  the  widest  of  the  Egyptian  conquerors,  shonl 
have  marched  to  the  foot  of  Uie  Caucasus,  even  if  l^l^_ 
ColchionB  should  not  bo  allowed  to  have  been  Egyptionfl 
but  that  he  should  have  crossed  into  Europo  and  fought  ■ 
Thrace  ia  very  improbable.  On  his  return  home  he  Id 
behind  him  boastful  monuments  in  the  countries  which  li 


Beyroot  (see  Fig.  93). 

(37)  The  art  of  war  was  loss  rude  wnoag  the.  .pg[J!f*^?^_ 


THE  ART    OF   WAR. 
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than  among  the  neigbbooring  nations.  The  cities  ven 
fortified  with  moats,  and  walle.  and  wooden  towers,  Tlvar 
standards  were  figures  of  imininlH  raised  on  poles.  Tbt 
foot  soldiers  weie  chiefly  archers,  but  some  were  armed 
with  Bpears,  some  with  battle-axes,  and  some  only  with  clnb 
(see  Fig.  94).  The  spears  and  arrows  were  tipped  wA 
metal.  The  men  marched  some  in  loose  ranks,  and  othtn 
in  a  close  square  phalanx  with  the  looked  step  t  and  As 
chiefs,  like  Homer's  heroes,  fonght  in  chariots  before  tie 
rest.  Their  best  troops  also  fonght  in  two-wheeled  ohuidi 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses ;  for  though  unarmed  men  aaaty 
times  rode  on  horseback,  the  horses  in  Egypt  had  not  yet 
been  bred  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry  armed 
soldiers  into  battle.  The  ohoiiots  usually  held  thrae  jaai, 
one  to  drive,  and  two  to  fight  (see  Fig.  in  p.  S7} ;  but  fle 
king's  sons  rode  with  only  one  oompanion  in  the  diariot,  ni 
the  king  always   rode  alone  (see  Fig.  96).      Them  i» 


cliariotB  and  war-horses  were  the  best,  known ;  and  a  litdi 
later  Solomon  supplied  his  army  with  them  fim 

di^°5s'    ^^yP*-    -^^  Egyptian  chariot  coat  him  six  hundred 
sh^ela  of  silver,  or  about  eighty  pounds  sterling. 
An  Egyptian  horse  cost  him  about  a  quarter  of  that  sum. 

(38)  The  sculptured  walls  explain  to  us  not  only  the  irt 
of  war,  but  also  the  unhappy  moral  feelings  with  which  it 
was  carried  on  and  brought  to  a  close.    There  was  little  « 
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i  law  of  nations  to  Bofton  its  horrors.     Tiie  only  maxim 

J*greed  between  them  was,  Woe  to  the  contLuered.     We  see 

)  ceremunies  of  proclaiming  war  Lefoie  it  was  begun ;  but 

le  ceremony  with  which  it  was  closed  was  counting  out 

befoTO  the  monnrch  the  hands  or  other  ntutilutcd  limbs  to 

prove  the  number  of  his  foes  that  had  been  put  to  death, 

Od  the  Assyrian  monuments  we  see  that  during  the  siege  of 

A  fortress,  when  a  prisoner  is  taken,  he  is  impaled  alive  on  a 

stake,  to  warn  the  garrison  of  the  fate  that  awaits  them.    The 

Egyptians  were  perhaps  not  so  cruoL     Among  all  nations 

slavery,  with  its  accompanying  horrors,  was  the  lot  of  a 


leighbonr;  hut  even  in  the  case  of  an  enemy 
conquered  in  battle  it  was  by  the  Egyptians  sometimes 
allowed  to  stand  in  place  of  the  more  triumphant  cruelty  qC 
lilanghter. 
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(39)  The  temples,  obelisks,  and  st&tnes  of  Barneses  IL 
are  fonnd  in  all  parts  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Egypt  now 
ranked  by  means  of  its  buildings  as  far  before  idl  other 
nations,  as  Greece  did,  ten  centuries  later,  by  means  of  ifti. 

writings.  A  temple  at  Napata,  at  the  foot  of  / 
^^^J^^^  Mount  Barkal,  dedicated  by  him  to  his  patron  god,  -Z 
Amun-Ea,  assures  us  that  the  kingdom  of  E^ypt 
now  reached  southward  to  the  fourth  cataract.  The  large 
temple  at  Abou  Simbel,  in  Nubia,  near  the  second  catanust^ 
was  hollowed  out  of  the  sandstone  rock  in  this  reign.  l%e 
sculpture  there  is  the  grandest  of  any  to  the  south  of  Egypl^ 
but  the  Ethiopian  artist  did  not  give  to  the  human  figme  w 
just  proportions  that  we  admire  in  the  Theban  statues.  Fow 
broad-limbed  colossal  statues  of  the  king  sit  with  their  hftoli 
against  the  rock,  and  ornament  the  doorway  (see  Fig.  96)l 
The  inside  is  wholly  dark.  The  figures  in  the  great  haQ 
dimly  lighted  up  when  the  morning  gleam  is  thrown  in 
the  golden  sand  without ;  but  the  painted  sculptures  in 
rooms  beyond  were  never  seen  but  by  torchlight.  It 
dedicated  to  Amun-Ba,  the  Suriy  and  it  sheltered  the  pzififlli 
irom  the  scorching  rays  of  the  god,  while  with  their  prayers 
they  endeavoured  to  turn  aside  his  punishment  firom  the 
parched  land  (see  Ground  Plan,  Fig.  97,  and  Section,  Fig. 
98).  In  these  temples  at  Abou  Simbel,  Eameses  is  some- 
times represented  as  worshipping  the  god  with  the  head  of 
the  square-eared  dog,  a  divinity  who  was  still  respected  in 
Ethiopia,  although  in  Thebes  his  worship  had  been  dis- 
continued in  the  middle  of  the  last  reign.  But  even  here  he 
was  soon  to  lose  his  honours,  and  his  name  and  form  were 
to  be  chiselled  off  the  wall.  This  probably  took  place 
before  the  end  of  this  king's  reign. 

(40)  In  Egypt  the  priests  had  long  since  left  off  using 
caves  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  their  temples;  such 
caves  were  now  only  used  for  burial-places,  as  at  Beni- 
hassan  (see  Fig.  10).     But  the  Ethiopians  still  followed  the 
old  fashion ;  and  this  larger  temple  at  Abou  Simbel  is  the 
finest  work  of  the  kind.     Other  Ethiopian  temples  are  partly 
built,  and  partly  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  like  the  old 
temple  at  Sarbout  el  Cadem,  near  Sinai  (see  Fig.  33).    Th^ 
older  and  more  holy  part  is  a  dark  cave,  while  the  newer  anA 
larger  part  is  built  of  squared  stones,  and  copied  from 
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cave  then  borrowing  back  again  something  from  the  building 
for  which  it  had  first  served  as  a  model. 

(41)  Egyptian  art  had  now  reached  its  greatest  beant7,and 
it  was  not  yet  overloaded  with  ornament.  But  the  artists  still 
copied  the  old  stiff  models  of  the  human  figure ;  and,  while 
theiT  birds  and  beasts  are  usually  true  to  nature,  every 
drawing  of  a  man  or  woman  upon  the  wall  shows  a  front  eye 
on  a  sidefikce,  and  a  front  chest  with  legs  walking  to  the  side. 
Their  religion  and  policy  alike  forbad  change  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  matters.     The  population  of  the  country 

may  be  reckoned  at  ^Ye  millions  and  a  half,  as  there  j^^; 
were  seven  hundred  thousand  registered  tenants  of 
the  crown  of  the  military  age.  If  the  term  of  military  service 
were  three  years,  as  we  afterwards  find  it,  this  might  allow  a 
standing  army  of  {Perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  a 
number  quite  large  enough  to  weaken  the  state  and  to 
endanger  liberty. 

(42)  By  the  late  conquests  in  Ethiopia,  the  gold  mines  had 
fiiUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  Though  hitherto  the 
metal  may  have  been  only  picked  up  by  the  unsettled  tribes 
of  the  desert,  it  had  yet  been  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
Ethiopia;  but  when  the  mines  were  worked  by  Egyptian 
skill,  the  produce  seemed  boundless.  The  gold  was  found  in 
quartz  veins  within  a  slaty  rock,  at  various  spots  in  the 
Nubian  desert,  between  Derr  on  the  Nile  and  Souakin  on  the 
coast.  By  taking  possession  of  Napata,  at  the  fifth  cataract, 
Barneses  had  a  town  yet  nearer  to  l^ese  mines  than  the 
former  kings.     They  were  said  to  bring  in,  each 

year,  the  improbable  simi  of  thirty-two  millions  of  ^iS^.^9; 
minie,  or  seventy  millions  sterling,  as  was  recorded 
in  the  hieroglyphics  under  the  figure  of  the  king  in  the 
Memnonium,  who  is  there  offering  the  produce  to  Ajoaun-Ba. 
To  these  mines  criminals  and  prisoners  taken  in  war  were 
sent  in  chains,  to  work  under  a  guard  of  soldiers ;  and  such 
was  their  unhappy  state,  banished  from  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  robbed  of  everything  that  makes  life  valuable,  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  represented  this  as  the  pimishment  of  the 
wicked  souls  in  the  next  world.  No  other  known  mines  were 
80  rich.  From  the  word  Knoub,  gold,  the  country  has 
received  the  name  of  Nubia,  or  the  land  of  gold.  By  the 
Hebrews  it  was  called  Oub.    A  port  on  the  Bed  Sea^  tlio 
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Ophir  of  the  Hebrews,  was  afterwards  by  the  Ptolemies 
named  the  Golden  Berenice.      Gold  was   henceforth  moie 
abundant  in  Egypt  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world; 
and  food  and  every  natural  product  must  have  been  dearer. 
Under  these  circumstances,  while  they  may  have  importal 
iron  and  copper  &*om  Cyprus,  oil  and  silver  from  Greece, 
with  a  few  otiier  articles  from  Arabia  and  Palestine,  they 
could  have  exported  very  little  beyond  gold.     The  gold 
mines  helped  the  people's  industry  in  performing  their  ^^ 
works  in  building  and  in  war ;  but  after  a  time  it  undermined 
that  industry,  and  made  the  country  an  easier  and  richer  prey 
for  its  neighbours. 

(43)  The  European  traveller  who  now  visits  Ethiopis, 
and  admires  the  ruins  of  the  highly  ornamented  and  coetly 
temples  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  some  built, 
but  more  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  mostly  of  the  reign 
of  Eameses  11.,  naturally  asks  what  could  have  supported  a 
population  numerous  enough  either  to  make  or  to  enjoy  sncii 
great  works.  The  gold  mines  must  furnish  the  answer. 
The  valley  of  land  which  could  be  cultivated  is  too  narrow 
for  more  than  a  handfal  of  poor  villagers.  A  larger  number 
could  only  have  lived  by  the  help  of  foreign  trade  or  home 
manufEM^tures.  And  Nubia  enjoyed  both  of  these  while 
Egypt  was  well  governed.  The  gold  mines  in  the  desert 
towsG:ds  the  east  brought  a  highly  paid  carrying  trade  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  particularly  to  those  towns  where  the 
boats  or  their  freights  had  to  be  helped  over  the  cataracts. 
The  home  manufacture  was  not  so  profitable ;  it  was  in  the 
sandstone  quarries.  These  employed  unskilled  labouieis, 
who  sent  off  the  building  stone  to  Syene  and  Philce,  and  to 
all  towns  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  sandstone  of  Silsilis; 
and  they  also  employed  sculptors,  who  made  the  statues  and 
carved  the  hieroglyphics  on  small  slabs,  and  scribes,  who 
drew  the  hieroglyphics  for  the  sculptors  to  cut.  The 
sculptors,  who  were  all  of  the  priestly  order,  and  their 
labourers  the  quarrymen,  following  the  religious  custom  d 
Egypt,  made  some  of  the  caves  out  of  which  the  blocks  were 
cut  into  temples  to  Amun-Ba,  and  Athor,  and  Knef^  and 
Pthah ;  and  as  they  were  servants  of  the  crown,  they  cut 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  rock  the  colossal  statues  of  the  king  and 
queen ;  while  the  pillars  which  they  left  within  the  CKfe  to 
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uphold  tlie  roof  they  also  shaped  into  statues  of  the  monarch. 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  explain  how  and 

why  these    cave  temples  were  made  in  a  tract  of   land 

seemingly  so  little  able  to  support  any  l^eyond  a  poor  and 

scanty  population.     But  Thebes,  as  the  seat  of  government, 

had  the  larger  share  of  this  wealth.     Like  Nubia  the  breadth 

of  its  productive  soil  was  not  enough  to  support  the  expenses 

of  the  wars  and  buildings  which  it  at  this  time  carried  on. 

Its  great  prosperity  was  in  port  accidental,  arising  from 

these  gold  mines,  as  that  of  England  from  its  coal  and  iron ; 

and  when,  after  a  few  centuries,  these  were  worked  out,  and 

its  greatness    rested    only  on  its  agriculture,   and    other 

branches  of  industry,  it  was  brought  within  very  narrow 

Imuts.  ^ 

(44)  The  copper  mines  on  the  range  of  Mount  Sinai  were 
still  worked  by  the  Egyptians.     Those  opened  in  the 

reigns  of  Chofo  and  Nef-chofo,  the  builders  of  the  ^rabSu* 
great  pyramids,  were  in  Wady  Mugareh,  a  desert 
valley  without  water,  not  far  from  the  route  followed  by  the 
caravans.  These  were  worked  as  late  as  the  reigns  of 
Thothmosis  II.  and  Thothmosis  III. ;  but  latterly  the  miners 
had  opened  other  veins  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Sarbout 
el  Cadem,  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  the  remains  of  a 
small  temple  and  of  tombs  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics 
prove  that  the  Egyptian  settlement  there,  in  the  reign  of 
Rameses  II.,  was  rather  a  town  than  an  encampment.  But 
the  supplies  of  food  must  have  been  brought  from  Egypt. 
The  quantity  of  copper  produced  must  have  been  small,  from 
the  scarcity  of  fuel,  which  was  charcoal  made  from  the 
acacia-tree ;  and  the  working  of  the  mines  must  have  ceased 
with  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  the  opening  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  which  then  brought  the  metal  in  larger  quantities 
&om  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  modem  names  enable  us  to 
distinguish  the  Egyptian  halting-places ;  and  Tabe,  the  city,  a 
spot  on  the  coast,  to  the  west  of  Sarbout  el  Cadem,  was 
probably  the  port  from  which  the  copper  was  shipped  to 
Egypt. 

(45)  We  now  possess  but  few  traces  of  the  Egyptian  laws 
and  customs,  by  which  to  explain  the  form  of  government ; 
but  there  are  two  circumstances  which  throw  some  light  upon 
it,  and  prove  that  it  was  of  a  mixed  form,  between  a  monarchy 
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aud  an  aristocracy.     First,  everj  soldier  was  a  loudowner, 

and  arms  were  only  trusted  to  those  who  had  sooh 
™b?L'\i  ^    stako    in    the    country  ae    would  make  theis 

wish  to  guard  it  from  enemiea  abroad  oad  iraa 
tyrants  and  tumulte  at  homo.  These  mon  formed  a  part  dl 
the  aristocracy.  A  Bocond  romnrkable  institutioD  wai  " 
hereditary  priesthood.  Every  clergyman,  eestoa,  and  u: 
taker,  every  physician  and  druggist,  every  lawyer,  nritiii 
clerk,  aohoolmastor,  and  author,  every  ecnlptor,  painter,  a 
land-meaaurer,  every  magistrate  and  every  fortnne-tellffl 
belonged  to  the  priestly  order.  Of  this  saorod  body  ti 
king,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions,  was  the  head;  t 
was  at  the  same  time  chief  priest  and  geueral-in-chief  of  tl 
army ;  while  the  temples  were  both  royal  palaces  on 
walled  castles  of  great  strength.  The  power  of  the  Mil, 
most  have  been  in  part  based  on  the  opinion  and  religion 
feeling  of  the  many ;  and  however  selfish  may  have  been  tl 
priests,  however  thoy  may  have  kept  back  knowledge  fra 
the  people,  or  used  the  terrors  of  the  next  world  as  a 
engine  for  their  power  in  this,  yet  such  a  government  wiiil 
more  strong  must  also  have  boen  ^  more  free  than  tl 
government  of  the  sword.  Every  fempla  had  its  ( 
hereditary  family  of  priests,  who  were  at  the  same  t 
magistrates  of  the  city  and  the  district,  holding  their  | 
by  the  same  right  as  tiie  ting  held  his.  The  union  bet 
church  and  state  was  complete.  But  the  government  n 
have  been  a  good  deal  changed  by  Bameses  H.  and  i 
father.  After  all  Egypt  was  united  under  one  sceptre,  ^ 
power  of  the  monarch  was  too  great  for  the  independence  i 
the  several  cities.  The  palaces  built  by  these  kings  ira 
not  temples ;  the  foreign  tributes  and  Uie  pi^oduce  of  fl 
gold  mines  were  used  to  keep  in  pay  a  standing  army ;  ai 
by  a  standing  army  alone  could  Bamcses  have  fought  h 
battles  so  far  from  home  na  in  Moroe,  Asia  Minor,  md  I 
tho  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  military  landholders  w 
whoUy  unfitted  for  foreign  warfare. 
•  (46)  Eameaes  IL  woa  followed  by  three  kings  of  less  m 

whose  hieroglyphical  names  we  may  venture  f 
^TwS°'  read  pTaiHMEN-MiOTHPH  (see  Fig.  100),  Oiud 

PTHiH  II.  (see  Pig.  101),  and  OsiarrA  Raudbek  (s 
Fig,  102).     Of  Pthtdmien-Miothph  we  have  a  colossal  a'  ' 


in  tlie  British  Maeenm  with  tbe  name  of  his  &ther  Barneses  II. 
cut  upon  his  ahonlder.     He  we&rs  on  apron  round  his  viu»t, 


irhidi  is  made  to  stick  out  by  a  frame  fastened  under  it  like 

a  modem  lady's  hoop  (see  Fig.  103).     Of  Oimonepthah  II. 

we  have  a  seated  statae  in  the  same  museum, 

which  shows  a  change  in  the  sculptor's  art 

from  the  grand  simplicity  of  Barneses  II. 

to  a  greater  attempt  at  detail  in  the  anatomy, 

and  to  a  weakness  in  expression. 

(47)    These    kings   were    followed    by 

BuiBSXS  m.  (see  Fig.  104),  whose  long 

reign   recalled   the    glory   of    the    great 

Barneses.     He  built  a  new  temple  or  palace 

in  Thebes  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 

in    a  spot  which   now   bears  the  Arabic 

name  trf  Medinet  Abou,  or  more  correctly, 

Medina  Tabou,  the  eity  of  Thebes  (see  plan, 

m^.  105).     The  courtyard  now  in  ruins  is 

one  of  the  finest  in  Egypt  (see  Fig.  106). 

The  portico  of  this  new  temple  betrays  a. 

change  in  religious  opinions,  and  a  wish 

to    mark    more    strongly    the    separation 

between   the    priesthood    and  the   people, 

between  the  clergy  and  tbe  laily.  The  " 
portico  of  the  earlier  temple 
at  Kebek  was  open  to  view  (se  ^  ^ 
Whatever  ceremonies  were  performed  under 
it  could  he  seen  by  all  who  stood  iu 
fi'ont  of  it.  But  it  was  not  so  in  this  temple 
.  of  Medinet  Abou.  Though  it  was  in  other 
Fi(.  loi.         respects  on  the  same  plan,  it  was  dosed  in 

front  by  a  low  wall,  which  ran  from  colimm   to  column, 

BO  that  the  doings  of  tbe  priests  within  oould  no  longer 


>  Fig.  74). 


Le  seal  Ij  the  h^  htHj  lahj  wiflmoL 

ecolptorEs    on    tbe    wills    ivoeham 

over  Vtifftant  ukI  nwgt>|^fqi^Tig  m^ia 
T---^.  >ii'l  leligiaaa  {moesBKna  st  Iioin&  In  one  (rf  tlu 
Bjcn^  Ecnlptitres  we  see  ttie  king  mttiiig  in  his  cbuiot, 
Sm.  kfter  his  TiebHforer  die  AnIiB,  while  his  sitaidiiita 
I*-  "*■     kie    botttAlllj   comiting   Mid   writing   down  the 

thonsBods  of  hands  that  th<7  hvre  bran^t  home  as  trophiee 

of  the  utigmip*  flmt  ther  ^^'f  J  ■■in  in. 


battle.  The  huidcD&d  priatRieTa  who 
stand  by  are  gn&rded  by  the  Egyptian 
bowmen.  In  another  place  the  king 
imder  &  canopy,  the  god  Chan,  the  boll 
Apia,  and  tl^  a^  are  borne  along  on 
men's  sbonlders,  in  &  religions  proces- 
sion, accompamed  by  priests  and 
soldiers.  The  proceesioii  of  Bameses 
Jll^ sitting  nndor  a  canopy, and  carried 
along  on  men's  shooldets,  helps  ns  to 
tbe  derivation  of  an  English  word. 
This  canopy,  we  learn  from  a  remark 
of  Horace,  was  the  frame  upon  which 
was  stretched  a  ganze  net  to  keep  off  the 
gnats  and  flies;  though  the  gauze  is 
not  shown  by  the  ecolptor  because 
of  its  transparency.     Horace  meutious 

the  shame  felt  by  the  Bomon 
^'^  "'  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 

lusnrious  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, at  having  the  royal  gnat-gaoze 
carried  among  tho  military  sbmdards  of  ~ 
Eome.  From  Conops,  a  Gnat,  it  was 
named  Conopinm,  and  hence  tjie  word  ■ 
Canopy,  The  little  regard  which  tho  ': 
Egyptians  paid  to  regularity  in  their  '' 
buildings  is  well  shown  by  an  addition 
which  Bameses  III.  made  to  the  great 
temple  of  Eamok.  He  broke  down  part  of  the  wall  on  the 
west  side  of  the  front  courtyard,  and  in  the  gap  he  bmll  » 
small  temple,  half  within  tho  court  and  half  outside  (see  Fig- 
107).    It  has  square  towers,  a  courtyard,  a  portico,  and  innei 
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9  twenty-fourtli  part 


i  of  its  own,  but  ia  in  size  only  a 

I  temple  of  Kamak  itself. 

t)  By  tlie  intoads  of  Barneses  III.  througli  Palestine* 


Svria  and    other  parts  of    Asia,   the   power  of    the 

stines  must  have  been  again  weakened.     These 

ike  and  well-armed  people  oa  the  coast  had  ^^"^jg_ 

irto  been  able  to  debar  Uie  Israelites  from  the 

)f  iron  for  weapons ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Saul  thoy 
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were  no  longer  too  powerful  to  be  met  in  battle.    If  tbe 

Egyptian  army  now  occupied  any  part  of  the  country,  no 
2  samneL  ^^^^  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  Bible  than  the 
dLxxiii.    quarrel  of  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a   Hebrew 

21-       peasant,   though    a 
1  Samuel,  little     earlier     we 

^^•^"•"•meet  with  a  poor 

Egyptian    as    slave    to    an 

A^alekite    and    a    starving 

wanderer  in  the  land.     The 

Egyptian     troops,     indeed, 

were  probably  often  wanted 

at  home.     We  gather  from  a 

few  hints  among  the  inscrip- 
tions that  the  sway  of  these 

great  Theban  kings  was  not 

wholly   undisputed   by    the 

rest  of  Egypt.     The  trouble 

seems  to  have  come  from  the 

cities  on  the  eastern  half  of 

the  Delta,  where  the  Pheni- 

cians  settled  freely  for  pur- 
poses of   trade,    where    the 

Phenician    Shepherds    may 

have    left    behmd    them    a 

mixed  race,  and  where  the 

language    spoken    and    the 

gods    worshipped   were   not 

wholly  the    same    as  those 

either  of  the  Thebaid  or  the 

western  half  of   the  Delta. 

Thothmosis  III.  styles  him- 

self    conqueror   of  Mendes, 

showing  that  he  was  called 

upon  to  enforce  obedience  in 

that  city  within  his  own  do- 
minions.   That  was  followed 


Fig.  107. 


by  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  in  the  same 
district.  Then  Thothmosis  IV.  styles  himself  Lord  of 
Mendes.  Amunothph  III.  also  says  he  is  Lord  of  Mendes, 
and  particularly  favoured  byPasht,the  cat-headed  goddess  of 
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Bubostis.  A  little  later  the  Greek  settlers  arc  driTen  by 
force  of  orma  out  of  the  wost  of  the  Delta.  Then  Oimone- 
pthah  I.  stylos  himself  Lord  of  Sun  or  Tunis,  as  if  that  city 
had  claimed  to  be  independent ;  and  afterwardB  Eameses  III, 
us«s  the  £ame  title.  These  notices  are  slight,  but  they  are 
the  only  foreiunnera  that  we  con  find  of  the  successfnl 
rebellion  of  the  caatem  cities  a  century  later,  when  Thebes 
yielded  its  unwilling  obodiocce  to  EnbastiB,  For  the  west 
of  the  Delta  it  ia  even  yet  more  clear  that  the  people  bore  no 
love  to  the  Thehan  kinys.  In  the  numerous  tombs  of  the 
priests  and  noblea  of  Memphis,  which  have  been  opened  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids — tombs  of  all  ages — in 
none  of  them  are  the  inscriptions  dated  by  the  reigus  of  the 
great  kings  of  Thobos. 

(49)  The  calendar  on  the  walla  of  Medinct  Abou  shows 
that  the  Egyptian  knowledge  of  astronomy  had  ai 
yet  arrived  at  very  little  exactness.  We  there  read 
that  the  festival  tk  the  day  of  the  Dog-star  was  the  ^ 
first  day  of  the  mouth  of  Thotb,  as  it  had  been 
declared  to  be  on  the  walls  of  the  Memnouium  one  huudred 
years  earlier,  in  the  reign  of 
Barneses  II.  Hence  we  shc  that 
they  had  not  yet  discovmd  the 
want  of  a  leap  year,  or  rtinarkt  d  . 
that  the  new  year's  diy  bad  1 
become  II  mouth  carlici   bitwcLi 


Egypt. 
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his  head  the  sun  of  Amun-Ba,  and  the  horns  of  Athor,  and 
he  holds  in  his  hands  the  two  sceptres  of  Osiris.  He  is  this 
a  trinity  in  himself,  while  he  is  also  the  first  person  in 
«,nother  of  the  Egyptian  trinities,  of  which  the  two  other 
persons  are  Isis  and  her  sister  Nephthys. 

(51)  Barneses  III.  was  followed  by  three  sons  of  his  om 

Wilkinson  ^*'^®»  Bambses  IV.,  Bameses  V.,  and  Baheses  YL; 

Materia  *  the  first  or  second  of  whom  was  reigning  at  ilie 

'  ManSho.  *"^®  which  the  Alexandrian  chronologists  fixed  on 

as  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war.     In  Thebes  thej 

B.C.  1050.  ^j^py^  their  names  upon  the  temples  which  had 
been  built  by  their  forefathers ;  but  as  their  sculptures  aze 
never  to  be  seen  out  of  Thebes,  we  must  suppose  that  their 
power  was  for  the  most  part  limited  to  that  city,  or  at  least  to 
the  Thebaid.  These  were  followed  by  seven  other  Thehan 
kings,  of  whom  we  know  little  but  the  names,  and  under 
whom  Upper  Egypt  was  falling,  while  Lower  Egypt  ^nui 
rising  in  wealth  and  power.  None  of  them  held  all  Lower 
Egypt,  and  most  of  them  were  even  vassals  of  the  kings  "trbo 
then  rose  in  Bubastis  and  Tanis.  Here,  as  in  other  conntties, 
on  the  growth  of  commerce  the  seat  of  government  left  the 
hills  for  the  plains  nearer  the  river's  mouth.  In  Asia, 
Babylon  was  gaining  in  wealth  and  civilisation,  what  Ninevdi 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  from  the  sea  was  losing; 
so  henceforth  the  events  in  our  history  are  to  be  traced,  not 
among  the  hills  of  the  Thebaid,  but  on  the  open  plains  of 
the  Delta.  Some  nations  have  sunk  when  the  framework  of 
society  has  been  undermined  by  vice  and  irreligion.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Thebans;  they  continued  after 
their  fall  to  be  an  earnest  and  devout  people.  Others  have 
been  conquered  when  several  neighbouring  states  became 
united  imder  one  sceptre.  Neither  was  this  the  case  wifli 
Thebes.  New  and  better  weapons  and  discipline  among  the 
armies  of  the  Delta  may  have  been  part  of  the  cause  of  ite 
fall.  A  lessened  yield  in  the  gold  mines,  and  loss  of  wealth 
on  the  rise  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  may  have  been 
another  part  of  the  cause.  A  further  cause  of  weaknees 
in  the  Thebans  arose  from  their  castes,  from  that  fixed 
line,  drawn  by  religion  and  prejudice,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  ranks  of  society,  between  the  privileged  soldiers  and 
priests,  and  the  unprivileged  millions.     The  lower  caste,  tiie 
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hewersof  stuueaiid  draweia  of  ufttcr  ILl  I 

the  nation,  were  hardly  (f  the  somu  hlo   1  1 

Gopta  who  fiiimshed  tlie  mmil       III  \  i 

nearly  allied   to  thu  Aiabs       lltiB  u  uil  I 

population  was  a  fatal  cause  of  weakness  f  i  tl  H  It  i  ju 
the  other  hand,  th)  races  wero  less  SLpaiat  d  lliu  Lujitii. 
blood  was  IcBS  pure ,  and  m  the  history  1 1  uiiiJiiiil  it  ninv 
b©  noticed  that  the  pure  rates  have  niiiail\  1  1  ^  t  i  I 
improvemtut,  and  havi,  sunk  b^ioro  the  I 

energy  of  those  that  oi  a  more  mise  J       1 1 
Egypt  and  its  race  of  kin^  end  m  ■.hmu  I 

to  fix  the  date  when  Thebes  conscd  t      )  (      1  ui 

Egypt ,  but  we  muat  auppohC  that  its  1  ill  iid  tht.  n  lut 
of  records,  were  caused  and  accom^'anicd  1  \  l  im  I  iMii 

(53)  The  city  of  Thebes  was  athrstwl  Uj  on  the  east 
bani  of  the  river,  but  by  this  timo  it  coveied  the  lismg 
ground  en  both  sides  in  the  form  of  a  hor^o  ahoc^  open  to 
the  south  west,  and  embracing  a  plain  two  miles  wido  (aeo 
Fig.  109)  Through  the  middle  of  this  the  riyci  flows, 
cutting  the  city  in  two,  and  distributing  iti  blcshings  on  all 
sides  This  open  apaee  is  in  winter  ind  spiing  covered 
with  grefn  heiba,^o  or  golden  com,  but  m  the  paiching 
season  of  the  Dn„'  ^tai    tl      »  it(.i  ;     .i=    i   r  f    ii,  Ihi.  T  urn- 
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each  with  its  tail  pyramidal  towers,  its  nnmaroas  colnn 
and  statnes,  and  sarrotmded  by  the  dwdliisg  honses  of  i 
suburb.  As  a  background  to  the  bmldings  on  this  side  r 
the  white  Libyan  hiUs,  anumg  which  is  seen  the  temple 
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Queen  Mtocris,  now  called  EI  AfBaeeef,  the  most  matin 
hnildiug  in  the  ci^ ;  and  as  a  foregroimd  the  two  cola 
statues  of  Amimotuph,  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  plain 
solemn  qniet  grandeur,  as  if  they  alone  were  nnchai^ 
while  generations  of  busy  mortole  who  peopled  the  i 
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Ill 


Kmd  were  passing  away.  To  the  soath,  and  opposite  to 
i>  aemioircle  of  temples  and  palaces,  is  the  open  plain, 
oVeu  only  by  palm-groves  and  by  the  monnds  of  the  sacred 
ke  which  waa  nsed  in  the  ceremonies  of  borial.  In  the 
ioding  defiles  of  the  Libyan  hills  behind  the  Hemuoaitim 
re  Bw  Theban  burial-places,  between  gtand  and  most 
ttokte  rocks,  where  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor  a  blade  of 
^  is  to  be  seen.     Here  lie  the  remains  of  men  whose 
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m  Tirtnes  and  loftj  aun  made  Thebes  a  wonder  among 
les  The  vanlted  tombs  of  the  kings  are  in  one  silent 
ley  of  this  limestone  range  and  those  of  the  queens  in 
i^er,  while  pereons  of  a  lower  nmk  were  bnned  in  a 
rd  spot  not  quite  so  &r  tram  the  nver  where  the  softer 
k  will  not  remain  so  many  centuries  without  crnmbbng 
ir  tlie  embalmecl  mammies 
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(63)  The  liistor;  of  error  is  often  little  lees  valuable  tbuk 
Uie  history  of  tiutli,  So  would  it  be  with  the  history  <^  ths 
Egyptian  mythology,  if  we  had  the  means  of  tracing  it.  But 
the  paintings  and  eculptores  in  the  tombs,  which  teach  m 
the  names  and  figures  of  the  gods,  and  the  offerings  whii^ 
were  laid  upon  tiietr  altars,  teU  as  very  little  of  the  feelinp 
with  which  they  were  worshipped.  Gods  of  the  sennl 
cities  perhaps  often  differed  in  name  rather  than  charsder. 
They  were  very  much  worshipped  in  gronps  of  three,  withm^ 
however,  confounding  their  persons ;  but  at  other  times  tiro 
or  even  three  characters  or  persons  were  nnjted  so  as  to  mate 
only  one  god.  The  chief  god  of  Thebes  was  Aiami-B*,  il« 
San,   the  king  of  the  gods  (see  Fig.  110).     He  wears  a 


crown  more  than  half  his  own  height.  He  forms  a  trisitf 
with  Maut,  the  Mother,  and  Chonso,  &eir  son,  who  both  Etml 
datifnlly  behind  his  throne  (see  Fig.  111).  Chonso  hu 
a  hawk's  head  and  was  one  of  the  gods  of  the  moon  (mo 
Fig.  112).  Every  kii^  of  Egypt  was  styled  Zera,  oiaanf 
ihe  Sun,  and  he  was  often  sculptured  as  the  third  person  of 
the  trinity,  in  the  place  of  Chonso.  With  the  spread  of  tho 
Theban  power,  we  note  the  acknowledgment  of  that  power  in 
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the  spread  of  tho  worsliip  of  Amun-Ea.  In  Kubia,  and  nt 
Elephantdne,  to  the  aouth  of  Thebes,  tho  chief  god  was  Kncph, 
tlie  Spirit,  with  a  ram'a  head  (see  Fig.  113),  wlio  in  imitation 
of  tho  worship  in  tho  capital  becamo  Eneph-Ro.  So  Sebelt, 
tha  crocodile,  called  also  Seb  (see  Fig.  114),  the  &ther  of 
tho  gode,  becamo  in  duo  time  Sebek-Ea.  Chcm,  llie  god  of 
generation,  had  his  name  from  Chemi,  Egypt.  He  is  in  form 
a  mnmmj,  with  bis  right  arm  raised,  and  a  wliip  in  Ilia  band 
(Bee  Fig.  115).     Ho  also  was  sometimes  joiued  to  the  gods 
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Pig.  118). 

Thoth,  the  god  of  letters,  Itas  the  head  of  a 


B  sometimes  the  c 


>f  Lower  E^ypL 
_  .  ibis^  Mill  haul 

a  his  hand  (see  Fig.  119).  He  was  one  of  the  godi 
of  the  moon  and  lend  of  Heimt^olis.  Hapimoo,  the  giS  <£ 
the  Nile,  haa  water  plants  on  bis  head,  and  carries  fruits  ud 
harvests  in  his  arms,  the  river's  gifts  to  his  worshqipcn 
(see  Fig.  120).  Fthah,  the  god  of  fire,  was  worshipped  in 
Mempuia  and  Httle  known  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  is  bandaged 
like  a  mummy  (see  Fig.  121),  and  was  the  chief  god  of  ths 
Lower  country  as  Amuu-Ba  of  the  Upper. 

(5i)  The  only  group  of  gods  that  was  worshipped  in  evay 


city  alihe  was  Isis,  Osiris,  and  their  family.  They  bad 
once  reigned  on  ewih.  They  were  feared  less  and  lowd 
more  thtut  the  great  gods,  as  being  between  them  and  tbe 
human  race.  Oaine  bad  been  put  to  death  by  his  irided 
brother  Typhon,  but  raised  again  to  life  and  to  be  the  jaig) 
of  the  d^id.  He  stands  like  a  mummy,  wearing  the  onini 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  holding  the  whip  in  one  hand  and  Ik 
crook  in  tbe  other  (see  Fig.  122).  Every  good  man,  wlw 
dead,  in  some  manner  took  npon  himscK  the  character  i^ 
Osiris.     Many  cities  claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  bniiat 
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I^Ace,  p&rticnlai'ly  Pbila^  Sais,  BnBiriB,  and  TapoaiiiB.  At 
Hemplus  he  became  united  to  Fthah,  and  was  called 
Ftboh-eokar-Oairia ;  imdalBoto  the  btdlApis,  and  then  became 
OfflriB-Apis  or  Serapis,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  see  the 
chief  god  of  Egypt  leia,  his  qneeu  and  sieter  (Bee  Fig.  123), 
was  the  &voQiite  divinity  of  the  conutry.  She  had  the 
ehanoteos  of  all  goddeaseB  in  tnm;  ehe  waB  EometlnieB 
the  mother,  sometimes  the  queen  of  heaven,  Boraetimes 
Heo^  the  goddess  of  enchantments.  Home,  their  eon, 
has  a  hawk's  head,  and  wears  the  crown  of  TJppet  and  Ijower 
^ypt  (see  Fig.  124).    Se  was  the  avei^r  of  bis  father's 


death.  Bnt  he  sometimeB  appears  with  the  sun  on  hie  head, 
as  HoroB-Ba,  or  Aroeris,  the  elder  HoruB ;  and  he  is  not 
then  the  son  of  Isis.  They  had  another  son,  Annbis,  with 
a  jackal's  head  (aee  Fig.  125),  whose  office  ^ras  to  lay  ont 
the  dead  body  and  to  make  it  into  a  mnmmy.  He  was 
worshipped  particularly  at  Ombos.  The  wicked  god  Typhon 
is  in  form  a  hippopotamus,  walking  on  its  hind  l^s  (see 
Fig.  126).  He  was  the  author  (S  evil,  and  he  killed  hia 
brother  Oaiiis.  Nephthys  was  the  sister  and  companion  of 
Isis  (see  Fig,  127).    Oi  this  family  the  trinity  is  some- 
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times  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Nephthys,  sometimes  Isis,  Nephthys, 

Egyptian  andHoius;  and  the  love  of  mysticism  soon  declared 

inscrip.    that  in  each  case  the  three  characters  formed  only 

P^"^ '  *  •  one  god.     The  very  names  of  their  kings  prove  the 

nation's  seriousness  and  reHgions  earnestness.     The  name 

Amnnmai  Eameses,  meaning,  Beloved  by  the  god  Amun  and 

tried  by  the  god  Ba,  shows  that  the  priests  taught  the  gods' 

love  towards  man ;   and  as  he  was  also  sometimes  (»lled 

Miamun  Eameses,  it  reminds  us  they  had  already  discovered 

the  duty  of  man's  love  towards  the  gods.     They  spared  no 

pains  in  lengthening  the  remembrance  of  the  past  by  their 

monuments  and  inscriptions.     Memory  in  a  nation  makes 


tfa 


Fig.  123.— Ids.  Fig.  124.— Horus.  Fig.  125.— Anubls. 

the  difference  between  age  and  childhood.  The  fabric  of 
society,  like  the  form  of  government,  is  built  on  its  recollec- 
tions, and  these  they  wisely  cherished  to  the  utmost.  Guided 
by  these  feelings,  every  family  worshipped  its  own  forefathers, 
and  on  the  monuments  which  record  the  piety  of  the  deceased 
we  usually  see,  that  when  one  altar  or  table  <i)f  food  is  set  out 
for  the  immortal  gods,  a  second  is  set  out  four  his  father  and 
mother  and  their  ancestors  on  both  sides.     | 

(55)  Besides  the  gods  in  the  shape  of  ^mimals,  and  th^ 
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sacred  animals  tLemselvea,  tho  Egyptians  bad  n  sacicd  ti-co,  I 
tliougli  naturalistB  hiTe  not  beeu  able  to  dotcrminG  which  1 


it  ■was.  It  was  probably  one  grown  with  difficulty,  and  not  I 
a  native  of  the  country.  In  eonio  of  the  modern  suporstitiouB  I 
it  seems  to  be  a  valuable  fruit-trco,  which  it  was  criminal  to  I 
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and  yet  later,  when  the  eiirly  Italian  artiete  represent  Mw 
as  listening  to  the  voice  which  speaks  to  him  out  of  the  h 
ing  bush  on  Mount  Siuai,  thoy  tell  na  that  it  was  a  v< 
voice,  by  putting  the  Virgin  Mary  into  tho  bush  as  the  sj 

(56)  During  the  past  centuriea  of  Thehan  greatuesa,  tl 
country  waa  little  tnown  to  either  Jews  or  Greeks,  the  tn 
people  in  whose  writings  we  naturally  hope  to  find  infonaatioa 
In  the  Hebrew  Hcriptures  Upper  Egypt  is  scarcely  memtiona" 
while  by  the  Greeks  it  was  only  Broken  of  with  ignoiBI 

wonder.     In  the  Iliad  ITioboB  is  called  the  city  o 
H^i'*'    "■'^  ^^  world  in  which  gold  was  moat  abnodiiiil. 

baring  a  hundred  gates,  through  each  of  which  h 

hundred  woiTiora  issued  in  their  war  chariots  to  battle  U 

to  victory.     But  it  was  to  Homer  whoUy  in  the  land  0 

fable,  far  beyond  tho  isacb  of  knowledge ;  it  was  called  th 

Lib.  L  433  liirthplaoe  of  aome  of  the  Greek  gods ;  and  it  m 

'  with  the  righteous  Ethiopians,  or  people  of  lb 

Thebaid,  that  Jupiter  and  his  family  wero  said  to  be  spendh 

their  twelve  days'  holidays,  when  the  Greeks,  fighting  befci 

tho  walls  of  Troy,  thought  their  prayers  were  unheard.    1 

Lib.  i  S3    *^^  Odyssey  we  are  told  that  Neptuno  visited  tl 

same  coimtry,  and  dinod  with  these  Ethiopiu 
while  the  other  gods  were  at  home  in  Jupiter's  palao*  « 
Mount  Olympus ;  but  nothing  is  mentioned  that  shows  &i 
Tl       usa  I"'**'  know  anything  of  tho  places  tiint  ll 

'  writes  about.  Hesiod  also,  when  speaking  0 
Memnon  king  of  Ethiopia,  by  whom  he  meant  AmM 
otbph  III.,  whoso  colossal  statue  was  musical  every  monui| 
at  smirise,  calls  him  the  son  of  the  goddess  Aurora.  'Emtf 
thing  in  Egypt  was  seen  by  the  Greeks  enlarged  throng 
tho  mists  of  distance,  and  coloured  by  the  poetic  ^uif  t 
ignorance.     But,  with  little  help  either  from.  Greek  or"  ' 

writers,  we  have  been  able,  by  means  of  tho  kingrf  a 

the  sculptured  buildings,  to  trace  the  gradual  onlargenHl 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  which  waa  now  the  kingdom  * 
Egypt.  On  the  north  side  Amunmai  'I'huri  III.  ^ined  tl 
province  of  Fayoum,  and  added  to  the  temple  called  th 
Labarinth  on  tho  banks  of  Lako  Moeris ;  aud  he  also  held  A 
mines  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  left  a  templsfii 
the  use  of  the  miners,  Amasia  drove  out  the  SheplxH 
from  the  east  of  tho  Delta ;  and  when  the  mines  of  Sinai  Iw 
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been  neglected  because  of  this  war,  Thotbmosis  11.  again 
built  in  that  distant  spot.  Thothmosis  11.  also  added  to  his 
kingdom  Memphis  and  the  west  of  the  Delta.  On  the 
sonthem  side  C^irtesen  111.  moved  the  limits  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  second  cataract,  and  built  at  Samneh.  Thothmosis  1. 
pushed  them  yet  fardier  to  the  third  cataract,  and  built  at 
Tombos.  And  at  last  Eameses  11.  enlarged  his  kingdom  to 
the  fourth  cataract,  and  built  at  Napata.  After  Eameses  111. 
the  power  of  Thebes  began  to  grow  less. 

(57)  The  countries  at  this  time  known  to  the  Egyptians 
were  contained  within  very  narrow  Hmits.  If  we  take  either 
Memphis  or  Jerusalem  as  a  centre,  and  draw  round  it  a 
circle  distant  on  every  side  by  one  thousand  miles,  it  will 
contain  every  nation  with  whom  the  Egyptians  had  any 
dealings  either  by  war  or  trade.  It  will  contain  on  the  south 
Egypt  itself,  Ethiopia,  Meroc,  and  the  Nubian  gold  mines ; 
on  tiie  west  Libya  and  the  Greek  isles ;  on  the  north  the 
Trojans,  Lydians,  Lycians,  Thracians  of  Asia  Mmor,  Syrians, 
and  Armenians;  and  on  the  east  the  Assyrians,  Medians, 
and  Babylonians.  The  geographer  standing  in  Memphis  or 
Jerusalem  felt  his  knowledge  of  the  world  bounded  by  the 
Black  Sea,  the  range  of  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
warlike  tnhea  of  Scythians,  Bactrians,  and  Persians,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
the  Libyan  desert,  and  the  difficulties  of  navigating  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Within  that  small  space  must  be  traced 
all  the  events  of  Ancient  History  before  the  improvement  in 
navigation,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Ml  of  Thebes,  the  rise  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  reign  of 
Solomon  in  JudsBa,  and  the  Trojan  war. 

(68)  At  this  time  the  Island  of  Meroe  was  the  only  state 
which  bounded  Egypt  on  the  south  that  had  any  settled 
civilisation,  the  only  spot  in  which  we  can  suppose  that  the 
buildings  had  not  been  made  by  the  Egyptians.    Far  less 
civilised  were  the  other  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians.    The 
Troglodytio  Arabs,  one  of  the  chief  tribes,  held  a  strip  of 
country  of  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  separated  from  Ethiopia  by 
mountains  and  deserts.     These  were  a  wandering  JJ^^jj^gg 
unsettled  race  of  people,  described  by  their  neigh- 
bours as  savages,  whose  wars  arose  for  right  of  pasture  rather 
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tlian  for  ambition  or  property.  They  fought  with  slings  and 
darts,  and  outran  horses  in  their  speedL  Some  lived  in 
caves,  and  killed  the  aged,  the  lame,  and  the  sick ;  othen, 

however,  more  civilised,  afterwards  traded  with  the  \ 
115^x1^42.  ^^^  of  Sheba  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  supplied 
the  Egyptians  with  the  myrrh,  balsam,  olives,  topaz, 
and  metals  which  their  country  or  their  trade  produced. 
Like  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians,  the  Troglodyte 
worshipped  images  and  animals,  particularly  the  tnitks 
peculiar  to  their  shores,  while  the  more  civilised  tribes  were 
worshippers  of  one  God.  During  the  earlier  centuries  aU 
these  Arabs  were  easily  conquered  by  the  Egyptians ;  but 
we  shall  hereafter  find  some  of  them  inhabiting  Ethiopia, 
under  a  settled  form  of  government,  and  then  conquering 
Nubia  and  harassing  the  Thebaid.  The  Egyptian  name  for 
Ethiopia  was  Ethosh,  in  which  the  first  consonant  had  the 
doubtful  guttural  sound ;  and  hence  the  Greeks  softened 
it  into  Ethiopia,  while  the  Hebrews  hardened  it  into  CnsL 

^59)  f)uring  these  years  the  Israelites  had  gradually 
deieated  their  enemies  the  Canaanites,  and  gained  possession 
of  a  large  part  of  their  coimtry.  After  various  changes  of 
fortune,  sometimes  masters  and  sometimes  servants  of  the 
natives,  they  united  their  little  states  into  one  commonwealth, 
they  changed  their  form  of  government  and  elected  a  king. 
Under  Saul  they  defeated  the  Philistines ;  under  David  they 
conquered  Jerusalem,  and  made  that  city  the  capital  of  tlw 
kingdom.  The  reign  of  Solomon  was  prosperous  and 
peaceful.  He  strengthened  his  armies  without,  having  much 
occasion  to  use  them;  he  built  the  temple;  and  was  more 
powerful  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  sovereigns.  Assyria, 
Babylon,  and  Media,  had  not  yet  risen  to  be  great  monarchies, 
and  Egypt  had  been  weakened  by  civil  war. 

(60)  The  desert  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Gaza,  the  frontier  town  of  Palestine,  and  Pelusium  or  Shur, 
the  frontier  town  of  Egypt,  was  called  by  the  Hebrew  writers 
the  Desert  of  Shur.  It  was  thinly  peopled  by  a  race  of  Arabs 
named  Amalekites.  They  usually  aclmowledged  the  king  of 
Egypt  as  their  master ;  and  thus  the  boundary  of  the  Egyptian 
kiigdom  on  the  east  lay  between  the  towns  of  Baphia  and 
Gaza.  But  during  the  disturbed  state  of  Egypt  Solomon 
conquered  the  Amalekites,  and  stretched  his  limits  to  the  very 
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bants  of  tbo  Pelusiac  branch  of  tlie  Nile.  Tlio  Hobrciv 
historians  then  boasted  that  hia  kingdom  reacLcd  from  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  north  of  Syria,  to  lie  very  river  of  Egypt. 
Solomon,  by  also  making  himself  maHter  of  the  Edomites,  who 
lield  the  desert  country  between  Judisa  and  the  Ke<l  Sea,  with 
the  rock-city  of  Petra,  was  able  to  command  the  route  to  a 
Kouthera  port,  and  thus  to  increase  Ms  trade  with  Bonthem 
Arabia.  The  Edomites  were  a  warlike  unsettled  race  of 
Arabs,  whoso  projxirty  was  in  thoir  cattle,  their  waggons,  and 
what  their  waggons  cotdd  carry.  Thoy  did  not  cultivate  tho 
soil,  nor  had  they  any  respect  for  a  landmark ;  nud  unless 
stopped  by  force  were  always  ready  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the 
cultivated  lands  of  their  Jewish  neigibours.  But  thoy  were 
not  without  some  sources  of  wealth.  While  the  navigation 
of  the  sea.  was  difSeult,  their  county  offered  the  readiest 
route  for  the  passage  of  merchandise,  both  from  the  Persian 
Crulf  to  Egypt,  and  from  southern  Arabia  to  Jerusalem  and 
Tyre.  The  caravans,  or  troops  of  camels  laden  with  goods 
belonging  to  Midiunites  and  other  more  civilised  Arabs,  paid 
a  toll  to  the  Edomites  for  a  safe  passage  tbrougli  their 
country,  and  for  leave  to  drink  at  their  wells.  The  caravan 
for  Egypt  came  from  Dodan  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
through  Teman  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  to  Petra  ^>j"^ 
tho  capita,!,  and  thence  on  to  tho  Jeiviah  cities  on 
the  east  nf  the  TJelta.  But  this  trade  miist  often  ha^ 
stopped  by  war;  and  the  Edomites  were  usually  at  n 
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Bonthem  trade.     For  this  purpose  be  formed  on  alliance  wi 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  who  fmiiiahed  him  with  Tyrian  ship 
builders.      The   ship  wae   of    a    size    and    clasa    hiihcrt 
unlmown  on  the  Ked  Sea,  and  called  a  ship  of  Totbus,  af 
the  city  moet  famone  for  ehip  building.     It  was  raanned  1 
Tyrian  BaUoi-s,     The  time  passed  on  the  outward  and  hon 
ward  voyages  and  in  either  port  wae  three  years  ;  bnt  cf  th 
in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  a  small  part  only  was  pan 
under  sail     They  sailed  only  when  the  wind  woa  in  I 
Biem ;  and  as  in  those  seas  it  changes  rogulai-ly  twice  a  jB 
we  may  fix  with  some  certainty  how  far  they  conld  go  id  I 
time.     This  was  not  for.     They  crept  along  the  Egypt! 
and  Nubian  shore  to  Abyasinia,  bartering  as  they  went;  tb 
waited  long  before  passing  a  headland ;    and   therefore 
season's  wind  would  hardly  take  them  ferther  than  Zatudl 
a  spot  ou  the  A&ican  coast  where  they  would  be  stopped 
the  promontory  and  the  southerly  wind  and  current.     At 
limit  to  their  voyage,  as  they  had  to  tarry  some  time  w" 
esehanging  their   goods,   they  must  have  waited  a  wl 
twelvemonth  during  the  return  wind  of  that  year  and 
outward  wind  of  the  second  year.    The  return  wind  of 
second  year  would  bring  them  home  again  (     ~ 
There  they  spent  the  third  year  in  port,  while  their  fi 
goods   were   sent  through  Petra  to  Jerusalem  and  ' 
They  brought  home  chiefly  gold  fiwm  Ophir,  no  donbt' 
town  known  seven  centuries  later  under  the  name  <if^ 
Golden  IJerenico,  and  not  many  miles  trom   ; 
Souakin,  where  gold  was  more  common  than  in 
place  of  trade.     From  Ophir  they  also   broni 
stones  and  a  raiv  wood  named  Algun,  or  Almu 
ebony.     Other  mercliaixdiBe  was  silver  and  ivoti 
African  coasts,  with  apes  and  rare  birds  named  T<« 
parrots,  from  Abyssinia.      Thua  Tyre  and  JenH 
enjoyed  the  wealth  arising  &om  bringing  home  1 
those  costly  articles  which  hitherto  came  on  cam 
through  the  desert,  and  which  Egypt  received  down  lie  K 
from   Ethiopia,  the   articles  which  form  the  Nubian  a 
Ethiopian  tribute  to  Thothmosis  III.,  na  painted  on  tho  "i 
at  ThcboB.      The  Egyptians  left  this  trade   on  their  o 
coasts  to  foreigners.      Another  voyage  may  have   been  ll 
Sheba  and  Hadi'amaut,  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Abj    "  '" 
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where  tlie  apioe  merchantB  were  to  be  mat  witli  fi'um  Hiisciit 
on  the  point  of  Arabia  fating  the  moutlis  of  the  Indns. 
Whea  not  helped  by  the  Tynan  sailorSj  the  Jewish  traders 
prohably  always  ended  their  voyage  at  Hadramaut  and  at 
Abyssinia,  as  those  were  the  spots  afterwards  marked  by 
Jewish  settlers,  Ho  vessela  could  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  winds  en  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  reach  the 
coast  of  India,  or  OTon  the  Persian  Gull^  from  the  Eed  Soa ;  for 
as  yet  the  trade  winds  in  those  seas  were  not  understood,  by 
which,  ten  centuries  later,  vessels  sailed  southward  alon«; 
the  African  coast  and  crossed  over  to  the  peninsula 
of  India.  The  Jewish  historian  tells  us  that  'i^"'^' 
Solomon  received  a  weight  of  gold  from  these 
voyages  c([nal  in  worth  to  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
The  king  of  Tyie  must  also  have  received  a  large  sum. 
The  figures  may  perhaps  have  been  exaggerated ;  but  the 
prosperity  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  been  seriously  hurt  by 
this  discovery  of  a  new  channel  by  which  the  Nubian  goli! 
could  reach  the  Pheniciana  without  passing  down  the  Nile. 
The  rare  wood  which  Solomon's  ships  brought  homo,  named 
Almug  or  Algum,  was  not  new  te  Jerusalem,  tliough  no  such 
large  pieces  had  yet  been  seen  there.  It  was  used  to  make 
musical  instruments  and  rails  for  the  palaco  and  temple 
stairs.  Hence  its  valuable  quality  was  its  hardness  i 
power  of  receiving  a  polish.  This  quality,  together  w 
country,  are  in  favour   of  its  being  ebony,  a   wood  a 
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CHAPTER  in. 


THE  KINGS   OF   BUBASTIS  AND  TANIS ;   CIVIL  WABS  ;    INVAfflOS 
BY  THE  ETHIOPIANS.      B.C.  945 — 697. 

(1)  The  fall  of  states  is  usually  gradual,  and   often  xaip 

noticed.     No  monuments   are  raised  to  record  defeats;  no 

inscriptions  are  carved  to  recount  a  nation's  losses ;  and  ihn 

we  are  unable  to  learn  where  the  line   of  Theban  kingp 

ended.     Some  of  the  last  that  bore  that  title,  together  nm 

the  great  name  of  Eameses,  wH&y  have  been  little  more  thia 

chief  priests  in  the  temple  of  Kamak.     But  the  eastern  liilf 

of  the  Delta  was  now  rising  in  wealth  and  importance.    TH» 

cities  of  Bubastis,  Tanis,  and  Mendes  equally  claimed  to  lie 

sovereign  cities ;  and  the  first  king  of  Lower  Egypt 

B^c!^945'   ^ho  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Eameses  was  Shishahk 

of  Bubastis  (see  Fig.  129),  who  raised  his  own  city 

into  independence  and  then  conquered  Thebes.     Bubastis  or 

Abou  Pasht,  the  city  of  the  goddess  PcisMy  was 
on  the  bank  of  the  shallow  Felusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  river^s 
mouth,  and  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  little 
district  or  name  of  the  same  name.  We  may 
suppose  that  Bubastis  had  the  willing  help  of 
all  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delta  against  the 
Thebans.  The  Bubastite  nome  also  ^rw 
next  to  that  of  Heliopolis,  which  the  Jews  called  the  Land 
of  Goshen;  and  Bubastis  was  the  nearest  capital  city  to 
Palestine,  being  about  sixty  miles  from  the  hesA  of  the 
Eed  Sea.  Its  sovereign  priests  had  been  able  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  neighbouring  Israelites,  and  thus  to  gain  for 
Bubastis  a  higher  rank  among  the  cities  of  Egypt  at  a  time 
when  the  power  of  Thebes  was  crumbling.  Hence,  in  any 
struggle  for  power,  the  Jewish  district  of  Heliopolis  wonfl 
of  course  join  Shishank  against  the  family  of  Eameses. 

(2)  The  Jews  also  were  great  gainers  by  this  alliance  with 
the  Egyptians.     They  owed  them  a  debt  greater  than  thoy 
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I,  namely,  the  overthrow  of  the  Philistines  and 
Cauaanitae  of  tho  coast.     Tho  Jewish  army  was    ;  ];in)-;, 
now  able  to  obtain  better  arms  ;  it  wob  fnrnishod    "'■■  "■  -'■ 
irith  war-chariots  and  horses  bought  in  Egypt,    '^''-  '''■  '■ 
Solomon  in  his  old  ago  added  to  his  other  wives  a  daughter 
iif  the  Egyptian  king;  and  Bhishaiik,  as  a  dower,  bosicgtd 
and  gave  with  her  a  town  which  the  Israelitea  had  been 
unable  to  take  from  their  eaenues.     GJezcr  in  Sa- 
maria, half  way  between  Jernsalem  and  Joppa,  had  cb.'iv™l[). 
hitherto  remained  in  tho  hands  of  the  Canaanites. 
It  was  situated  among  the  hills,  and  bad  defied  the  Hebrew 
urmB.     But  the  inroads  of  Humeses  II.  and  Barneses  III. 
had  taught  all  parties  tho  vast  snperiority  of  the 
Egyptian  engineers;  and  ShishonJc  sent  an  army  c'li^ii^u 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Buhaatia,  which 
etormod  the  walls  of  Gozer,  slew  the  garrison,  laid  waeto  tho 
place  with  fire,  and  gave  its  smotiiig  ruins  to  Solomon  as  a 
dower  with  his  daughter.     None  of  Solomon's  other  wives 
wore  of  equal  rank  with  the  Egyptian  princess ;  one  of  thu 
Hebrew  Psalms  was  written  in  honour  erf  this  marriage,  and 
the  following  lines  were  addressed  to  her : — 

"  Hoaikon,  O  dnugiilev,  nnd  CDDsider ;  incline  lliine  ear  ;      Tailni 
Forget  alao  thinii  awn  people  aud  thy  fatliBr'a  lioiisc.  '^^'■'■ 

So  ^all  tlie  kisg  gcc&tly  desire  thv  beauty ; 
For  ha  is  th;  lorn ;  tberBfora  wocehip  thou  him. 
The  danghlera  of  Tyre  ehall  como  witl]  gifts ; 
The  rich  among  the  peoide  Bboll  intreat  thy  favom'. 
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of  knowledge  (see  Fig.  128,  page  117),  the  cherubs  guarding 
with  flaming  swords  the  door  of  the  garden,  the  warfare 
between  the  woman  and  the  serpent,  may  all  be  seen  upon 
the  Egyptian  sculptured  monuments.  The  Mosaic  laws  are 
largely  coloured  by  the  Egyptian  customs,  some  which  they 
carefiQly  forbid  as  being  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  and 
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some   which    they  copy    as   being  innocent.       While   the 
Egyptians  worshipped  statues  not  only  of  men  but 
ch'^^"^4    ^^  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles,  the  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  make  the  likeness  of  anything  in  the 
heavens  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  in  order  to  bow  down 
Herodotus  ^^^  worship  it.     The  Egyptian  priests  kept  their 
lib.  ii.  36.'  heads  shaved,  but  the  Jewish  priest  was  forbidden  to 
Leviticus,  make  himself  bald,  or  even  to  round  the  comers  of 
ch.  xxi.  5.  jiig  i)eard.  The  people  of  Lower  Egypt  marked  their 
Herodotus,  bodies  with  pricks  in  honour  of  their  gods ;  and 
the  officers  of    state    marked  their  breasts  and 
shoulders  with  the  name  of  the   king  whom  they  served ; 
but  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  cut  their  flesh  or 
c^xb!"28.  ^s-^®  any  marks  upon  it.      The  Egyptians  buried 
food  in  the  tombs  with  the  bodies  of  their  friends, 
and  sent  gifts  of  food  to  the  burial-grounds  for  their  use,  and 
Deuteron    *^®^'  funereal  tablets  show  these  tables  of  food  set  out 
ch.  xxvi.'  for  their  forefathers ;  but  the  Jews  were  forbidden 
^^'  ^**     to  set  apart  any  food  for  the  dead,  and  they  are 
Psalm  cvi.  reproached  by  the  Psalmist  with  having  eaten  of 
such  sacrifices  set  out  for  the  dead,  when  wandering 
in  the  desert.     The  Egyptians  planted  groves  of  trees  within 
the  courtyards  of  the  temples,  as  the  Alexandrian 
S^xvr?!  J®^s  ^^  afterwards  in  the  yards  of  their  syna- 
gog^GS ;  but  the  Mosaic  law  forbade  the  Jews  to 
plant  any  trees  near  the  altar  of  Jehovah.    The  Egyptians 
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a)d  Jews  were  alike  in*  the  practice  of  circumcision,  and  in 

"losing  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine ;  except  that  the  gerodotiis 

Egyptians,  who  reared    these  unclean  animals  to  ub.ii.36.' 

OM^nflce  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  indulged  themselves  in  Lib.  lu  47 

^ting  pork  once  a  month,  on  the  day  of  the  full    serv.us, 

moon  a^r  the  sacrifice.     They  were  alike  in  their   in  -^neid, 

oiamier  of  reckoning  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

lay.    Among  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  the  day    ^^^^f^' 

began  at  noon,  among  the  Eomans,  as  with  ourselves, 

at  midnight,  among  the  Persians  at  sunrise,  but  among  the 

Jews  and  Egyptians  it  began  at  sunset. 

(4)  The  wise  men  of  Egypt  added  the  vain  studies  of 
sorcery  and  magic   to  their  knowledge   of   the    physical 
sciences;  and  they  made  use  of  juggling  tricks  to  strengthen 
that  power  over  lie  minds  of  their  countrymen  which  they 
gained  from  a  real  superiority  of  knowledge.  When 
&ey  opposed    Moses    before   Pharaoh,   whatever  ch.vii.11. 
miracles  he  worked  they  attempted  to  work,  and  in 
some  cases  with  an  apparent  success.     Like  him,  they  threw 
down  their  rods  upon  the  ground,  which  then  crawled  about 
like  serpents,  and  when  they  took  them  up  in  their  hands 
they  again  became  straight  rods.     And  at  the  pre-    cnvier, 
sent  day,   after  three  thousand  years,  their  sue-  R^gne  Ani- 
ocssors  are  still  performing  the  same  curious  trick.      "^ ' 
The  Egyptian  juggler    takes   up  in  his  hand   the  Naja, 
a  small  viper,  and  pressing  a  finger  on  the  nape  of  its  neck, 
puts  it  into  a  catalepsy,  which  makes  it  motionless  and  stiff 
like  a  rod;  and  when  it  regains  its  power  of  motion,  the 
cheated  bystanders  fancy  that  the  magician's  rod  has  been 
changed  into  a  serpent.    For  the  pretended  arts  of 
prophesying  and  looking  into  the  secrets  of  nature,    diTxUv! 
the  Egyptians  used  drinking-cups  made  of  silver 
and  other  metals,  which  were  engraved  on  the  inside  with 
mystic  lines  and  religious  figures.     Such  was  the  popular 
belief  in  their  power,  that  these  magic  cups  were  copied  even 
in  distant  countries ;  and  though  no  Egyptian  divining-cups 
remain  to  us,  we  Imow  them  in  the  Assyrian  copies  (see 
Fig.  131).  The  Egyptian  wizards  and  magicians  had  great  and 
often  mischievous  power  over  the  nation's  mind ;  they  spoke 
[IS  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  even  two  thousand  years 
later  the  law  hardly  ventured  to  check ;  the  utmost  that  it 
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attempted  was  to  pimish  those  who'  conBnlted  them.  Bat 
Levitcua.  the  Jewish  law  called  apon  the  mob  to  pimisb 
cb.  iiL  n  their  own  deceivera  and  ordered  them  to  atone  to 

death  anybody  that  practised  magic  or  di-nnation. 


(5)  We  may  also  mention  a  few  among  the  cases  in  whicb 

the  Jewish  law   Beams  to    have  borrowed  something  from 

the  coontry  which  they  had  loft.     Tho  Egyptians  carred 

the  praises  of  their  kings  and  gods  upon  the  walls  of  tbeii 

peutcron    hnildings,  both  inside  and  out ;  and  in  the  Sxm 

ch.  XL  !0;  way  the  Jowb  were  ordered  to  write  the  words  of 

ch.vi.  e.  ^j^gj^  2^^  upon  their  door-posts,  and  upon  theii 

gates,     Tho  Egyptians  in  their  sculpture  added  wings  tu 

gods,  to  serpents,  to  crowns,  and  to  the  sun  ;  and  tb« 

cL.  j.%y%Q.  Jews  were  ordered  to  place  on  each  side  of  tk 

Denon,    mercy-scet   a  golden    cherub,  stretching  ont  ito 

pL  131.    wings,     la  the  painting  of  a  religious  processionof 

*:miIoii.    Barneses  III.,  an  ark  or  box  (see  Fig.  132)  is  carried 

'  "*''  '  after  the  statue  of  the  god  Chem ;  it  is  ropresoite^ 

as  two  cnbits  and  a  half  long  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  bi^ 
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exactly   of    the    aize    and  form   of    tho  ark    nliicL    tLey 
were  ordered  in  their  Law  to  mako,  and  to  carry  with  them 
till  they  fonud  a  epot  whovean  to  bnild  n  tomplc  to  the 
Eiord,    In  Jeruealem  waa  a  brazoa  Borpont,  said  to      „^^ 
be  that  which  Moses  had  muds  in  tho  deaert  and  set     xviii.  g. 
upon  a  pole,  thnt  those  who  had  bcon  bitten  might     Denon, 
look  on  it  and  be  healed  ;  and  among  the  Egyptian     '' ' 
standards  we  often  see  the  same  serpent  set  upon  a  pole  (soo 
Fig.  133).    And  lastly,  when  the  Isi'aelitcB  fell  into  idolatry, 
they  made  ft  golden  calf  to  worship,  tho  animal  which,  under 
tho  name  of  Mnevis,  they  had  so  often  seen  worshipped  lit 
Heliopolia. 
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jealoiiBj.     Forty  years  before,  when  David  conqaered  Edoi 

and  put  to  death  every  male  within  his  reach,  &ada4,  a  obi 

belonging  to  the  chiefs  family,  was  carried  away  by  his  a 

Timts,  and  brought  safely  into  Egypt.  There  he  was  edncats 

and  whea  he  grew  np  Shishank  gave  him  the  sister  of  Qoei 

Tahpenes  for  his  wife.     Hadad's  son  lived  in  Shishanl 

palace  at  Bubastis   with   the   Egyptian    princes;    and 

Solomon's  power  grew  weaker,  Blushank  sent  Hadad  ku 

to  raise  tho  Edomites   in  rebellion    against  t 

r'b.'ii!  40.  Israelites.     When  Jeroboam,  the  prefect  oret  t 

tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  was  in  danger 

being  put  to  death  by  Solomon,  ho  fled  to   Shishaidc  I 

safety.     On  the  death  of  Solomon  took    place  the  nnft 

tunate  division  in  the  Hebrew  kingdom.     Tho  two  trib 

in  tho  neighbourhood  of  JernBalem  obeyed  his  son  liehobou 

while  the  northern   and  eastern  tribes    revolted,  sent  i 

Jeroboam  from  Egypt,  and  made  Hm  king.     In  the  it 

wiiich    followed,  Shishank,  as    is    nsual   with   those  W 

interfere  in  their  neighboars'  quarrels,  sided  with  J 

king  of  Israel,    whoso    territories    were 

pjjj^"  J,   from  him.    Shieliaak  then  mode  a  wanton  attack 

JndiGiL,  and  marched  t^aingt  Eehoboam  at  the  hi 

e  army.     His  soldiers  were  not  only  Egyptians  fr 

tho  Delta,   but    Thebans,  called    by   I 

historian     Ethiopians,    from     the    eoti 

Libyans    from  the  west,  and  Troglodj 

Arabs  from  the  enstem  coast.     His  tr 

8  said  to  contain  the  improbable  num 

of  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  sixty  lb 

1  sand  horse,  together  with  a  crowd  of  fi 

^iVV  1\  I    The  fortified  cities    offered    no    resista: 

"t_J    I  /)i[|  to  him;  he  made  himself  master  of  Je 

salem,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  carrying 

I  a  great  booty,  and,  among  other  treRBtn 

\  the  golden  shields  which  Solomon  had  hi 

up  as  ornaments  of  his  new  temple. 

,    ^  ^  ^  £■  walls  of  the  great  temple  at  Eomak,  S! 

^      _ji  '  carved  his  victories  in  Asia  by  the  Bido 

"1.  those  of  Rameses ;    and  on  the  fignn 

'^'     ■  one  of  the  conquered  kings  is  writtes 

hieroglyphics  "  The  kingdom  of  Judah  "  (seo-Tig.  134). 
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the  same  time,  the  alHanoe  between  Egypt  and  tlie  revolting 
tribes  was  shown  in  the  idolatry  which  Jeroboam  then 
estaUished  in  Israel.  He  set  up  two  golden  calves ;  one  at 
Dan,  at  the  northern  end  of  his  kingdom,  and  one  at  Bethel, 
at  the  southern  end;  and  he  established  an  order  of  priests 
to  attend  to  their  worship.  This  idolatry  was  the  act  of 
homage  which  the  Egyptians  made  Israel  pay  for  being 
spared  when  Judah  was  conquered. 

(7)  We  have  before  seen  that,  under  Joseph,  the  land  owners 
of  Ijower  Egypt  lost  their  liberty ;   but  it  is  reasonable  to 
sappose  that  the  great  revolution  by  which  the  crown  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  was  removed  to  the  Delta  was  not 
farot^t  about  without  some  advantages  to  the  Lower  country. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  military  of  Lower 
X^jTpt  gained  the  freedom  from  land-tax  which  had  always 
been  enjoyed  by  the  order  of  priests,  and  probably  by  both 
orders  in  the  less  despotic  Upper  Egypt.     Aris-  j^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
totle    says  that    the   military  class  was  divided    licd^ub. 
firam  the  agricultural    class   by  Sesostris;    and,     ^-i®- 
while    some  of  the  great  deeds  which  the  Greek  histo- 
rians have  given  to  that  feibulous  name  seem  to  belong  to  the 
great  Barneses,  we  may  perhaps  give  to  Shishank  some  others, 
indnding  this  re-establishment  of  the  military  class  in  Lower 
Hgypt.     Another  and  a  more  important  change  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  the 
fleparation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers.      Their 
vnion  had  been  a  cause  of  strength  to  the  Theban  monarchy ; 
tod  their  separation   caused  tiie  weakness  of  the  several 
go?ermnents  which  succeeded  to  it  in  Lower  Egypt.    When 
the  seat  of  empire  left  Thebes,  the  priesthood,  whose  power  had 
eentered  in  tiiat  city,  can  have  had  no  longer  that  weight  in 
the  state  whidi  they  before   enjoyed.      Shishank,  indeed, 
bore  the  same  priestly  titles  as  the  kings  of  Thebes ;  but 
the  great  body  of  the  priests,  of  whom  he  claimed  to  be 
the  head,  looked  upon  him  as   an  enemy.      Though  the 
addiars  of  Bubastis  made  themselves  obeyed  in  the  Thebaid, 
tiie  priests  of  Bubastis  had  no  such  claim  to  be  listened  to. 
They  worshipped  other  gods,  and  spoke  another  dialect 

(8)  The  most  flourishmg  time  for  the  city  of  Bubastis  was 
this  reign,  and  its  fortified  temple  was  probably  then  built. 
When  Herodotus  admired  it,  five  hundred  years  later,  its  great 
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age  was  proved  by  tho  height  of  tho  city  momiias,  whicb 
tad  been  raised  higher  and  higher  each  century, 
'  '  '  as  the  Nile's  mud  raised  the  soil  of  the  Delta.  Ho 
had  Been  larger  and  more  costly  temples  in  other  cities,  but 
ho  thought  none  so  beautiful  as  this.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Bubast,  a  goddess,  whom  tho  Greeks  called  Diana.  It  was 
ft  strongly-walled  groTO  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  two 
hundred  yards  square.  Its  entrance  was  guarded  by  two 
towers  thirty  feet  high ;  and  on  the  other  sides  its  wall  woa  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  moat  or  canal  from  the  Nile,  one  hundred 
feet  wide.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with  carved  figures 
nine  feet  high,  and  the  moat  was  shaded  with  overhanging 
trees.  In  tho  middle  of  this  sacred  grove,  which  was  all 
colled  the  temple,  stood  the  covered  building,  containing  in 
one  of  its  rooms  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  two  tall 
towers  at  the  entrante  faced  the  east,  and  &om  them  ran  a 
paved  road  through  the  market-place  to  the  temple  of  Thoth, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  city.  Bat  the  arte  did  not  flourish  in 
these  times  of  change  and  civil  war.  Many  of  the  statues 
British  °'  K**^  "1  black  syenite,  which  bear  the  name 
Miueum.  of  £ing  Shishank,  seem  &om  their  style  to  have 
jcnmiAii.  been  made  three  hundred  years  earlier,  in  the 
cii.»iui.9.  reign  of  Amnaothph  IIL  Shishank  gave  the 
itiMi,  ch.  name  of  his  queen,  Tahpenen,  to  &  city  which  the 
"*■  *■  Greeks  cidled  Daphns,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Felusium.  But  perhaps  the  lady's  name  was  only  Hanes,  and 
hence  the  city  wonld  be  called  Tape-Hanes.  Here  was  a  royal 
palace  ;  and  from  the  ntune  of  the  city  we  may  suppose  that 
it  was  one  of  those  whose  revenues  were  allotted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  qneen's  state  and  dignity. 

(9)  Shishank  was  not  one  of  thi^  great  kings  who  havo 
ji^i^^i^  left  a  throne  established  for  a  long    - — ^      , — ^ 
lino  of  descendants.     He  was  sue-  I  Jt 
ceeded  by  his  son  Osobkon  (see  S'ig.  135),    I< 
and  with  him  the  power  of  tho  fbfoily  ended,     f^ 
After  his  death  tho  country  was  ^ivided  into  1  ^ 
several  little  kingdoms  for  twa  centories ;   ^iii^    ■'a>T^. 
and  as  these  years  are  marked  b>  no  national         ^'S-  i^s. 
deeds  abroad,  and  by  no  great?  works  of  art  at  home,  we 
must  fear  that  the  energies  of  tl|(e  people  were  chiefly  wasted 
in  their  civil  wars.     Their  liessened  strength  was  shown 
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1  tlLeir  loss  of  territory ;  and  Ethiopia,  which  had  Ijeea 
subject  to  Thebes  ever  eince  the  leiga  of  Amunothph  I.,  waa 
now  lost  to  Egypt,  and  became  an  independent  atate. 

(10)  The  Hebrew  historian  tells  ub  that  a  king  of  Ethiopia 
named   Zerah,  now    led    a    large    army   of    foot    j  chron. 
RoldiorB  and  chariots  against  Asa  king  of  Jndcea.    (^  '^^'■ 
He  was  defeated  by  the  men  of  Judab  at  Mai'eshah,    ^'^  "**' 
in  the  valley  of  Zephathah,  on  hia  march  to  Jerusalem. 
Ab  he    boro    the   common  Egyptian    title  of  Zetoh,  Son 
of  the  Sun  (sec  Fig.  13G),  ho  of  conrso  reigned  on 
tue  banks  of  the  Nile,     lie  may  have  been  a  ting   ^L  ♦ 

Napata,  who  marched   as  a  conqueror  through    ^V^h 
lebes  and  Heliopolis,  leading  ruin  and   misory 
liind  him,  while  he  was  too  much  of  a  barbarian     *'*■  ^^' 
leave  any  lasting  record  of  bis  power.     But  he  was  mora 

probably  one  of  the  family  of  Barneses,  who  having  inherited 

the  EOYoreignty  of  Thebes,  had  for  a  moment 

re-established  the  power  of  that  city  over  all 

Egypt.     The  Thebaid  was  sometimes  called 

Ethiopia  by  the  ancient    writers ;    and   as 

Bameaes    VIL   (see  Fig.  137),  by  leaving 

his  name  in  the  tomba  of  the  sacred  bulls 

near  Memphis,  has  proved  to  us  that  hia 

power  reached  as  fai'  north  as  that  city,  he  may  ' "'  " 

have  been  the  Zerah  of  the  Hebrew  historian.     The  other 

kings  of  the  name  of  Eameses,  after  Eameses  III.,  arc  not 

known  out  of  Thebes, 

(11)  For  the  nest  two  centuries  no  one  city  in  Egypt  had 
sway  over  the  rest.  In  the  absence  of  information  we  muat 
finppose  that  Ethiopia,  Upper  Egypt,  and  ia  Lower  Egypt, 
~^iibastis,  Tanis,  Memphis,  and  SaiB  were  each  independent, 

very  probably  some  of  them  fighting  against  others, 
ibes  had  lost  the  superiority,  and  no  other  had  yet 
led  it.  The  city  which  now  rose  Into  importance  was 
'anis,  called  by  the  Hebrew  writers  Zoan.  It  was  forty 
niUes  to  the  iIoi-tL  of  Bubaatis,  being  half  way  between 
that  city  and  the  sea,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  Tauitic 
branch  of  the  river.  Its  temple  had  been  oma-  Bnrion'a 
nientod  by  the  obelisks  and  Bculptures  of  Kamesea  EnMipw. 
II.  and  hia  sncceasors.  The  town  was  amoU ;  ManoOio. 
but  on  this  break-up  of  the  kingdom,  its  sovereign  priests 
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gained  their  independence,  and  held  it  for  ttro  Iiondred 

jpeare.      They  even  sometimeG  made  theniBelTeB  masters  of 

ThebeB,  and    sometiiiieE    fonglit  agftinBt   Judcea.      In    tho 

Hebrew  writmge  of  this  timo  Lower  Egypt  is  called  the 

^^jj^    plains  of  Zoan.     Its  rebellion  and  riae  was   so 

important  an  event  to  Jerusalem  that  the  Hebrew 

iS.'SrMi'-  writer  UBea  it  as  a   date.     Tlins  the   rebuilding 

finmben.  of  the  town  of  Hebron  by  Behoboani  was  said 

ch.iiiLM.jjj  jj^^^  taken  place  seven  years  before  the  rise 

of  Zoan.      Manetho  gives  ns  the  names  of  eleven  kings 

of   Tonis  who    governed   that  city    for    more    than    two 

hundred  years,    (^e  is  named  Smendes,  after  the  god  Mando, 

and  anoUter  Fetubastns,  after  the  goddess  Fasht;  but  the 

monnments  in  the  Delta,  which  they  may  havo  built,  and 

npon  which  they  may  have  carved  their  names  and  deeds, 

have  been  destroyed,  and  we  know  nothing  more  of  them. 

(12)  After  a  while  Taekllothis  of  Bubastis  (see  Fig.  138) 

j^^iM,     conquered    Thebes,    and    governed  ^--^v    ^ — ^ 

>A aiKu    all  E^ypt.     It  was  at  this  time  of  [  •  )  f  l™| 

iKisgs,    Egyptian  weakness  that  Jehoshaphat,  ^^     b^I 

ao^   one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  \l^\    JS. 

xTii.li.    kings    of    Judah,    proposed    again  V^^^j  \Y^J 

"^  *"■    to  enter  upon  the  tiide  of  the  Bed  ^:aHel   S    r 

Bea  which  had  brought  so  much  wealth  to        ^'^'  '^■ 

8olomon.     Ho  had  routed  the  Syrian  war-chariots  at  the  foot 

of  Mount  Bashan,  and  he  had  made  the  Edomitcs  receive 

one  of  his  lieutenants  for  their  ruler.      In  a  moment  of 

pride  and    hope,   his  poet   had  declared   in    a   triumphal 

psalm,  that  ambassadors  would  come  to  Jerusalem 

P^^-   from  Egypt,  and  that  Ethiopia  would  soon  stretch 

eat  her  luinds  to  God.     Bat  Jehoshaphat  was  not 

strong  enough  for  such  distant  doings ;   he  was  not  really 

master  of  the  port  on  the  £ed  Sea,  nor  of  the  route  to  it,  and 

he  would  not  accept  help  &om  the  king  of  Israel,  who  offered  to 

join  him  in  the  nndertaking.  Hie  ships  were  therefore  broken 

to  pieces  at  Eziou^ber,  by  some  of  the  tribes  who  were 

a  Kingh    nniavourable  to  Jewish  power  in  that  neighbourhood. 

ch.viu.2o.  A  few  years  later  tho  Edomites,  who  held  Petra 

°^  *'"*    and  the  desert  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Hed 

Sea,  again  revolted  from  the  Jews,  and  for  the  future  Egypt 

and  Judfea  were  more  separated  than  they  nsed  to  be. 
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(13)  The  rule  of  Babastis  as  the  chief  city  in  Egypt 
lasted  a  very  short  time.  Then  for  a  few  years  Oboekoh  IL 
(see  Fig.  139)  and  Shibhank  IL  (see  ^_ 
Kg.  140)  of  TaniB  were  kings  of  f^Hi 
E^ft ;  and  though  we  have  no  Y^\ 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  j!e^l  ' 
titeae  rapid  changes  were  brought  Uj;;^ 
About,  we  may  be  sate  they  were  not  ^^m 
peaceable.  New  dynasties  were  not  ^'^-  '■ 
aet  up,  and  the  seat  of  government  fonr  times 
without  civil  wars.  No  temples  were  bnilt,  few  hieio- 
glyphical  inecriptionB  now  remain  of  these  unhappy  times, 
and  the  events  that  followed  prove  that  the  kingdom 
was  much  weakened  by  the  changes.  Thebes  suffered 
eererely  on  its  conquest  by  the  kings  of  the  Delta.  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
In  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  Nahnm,  who 

wrote  a  century  and  a  half  later,  "  The  great  city  of  Amnn, 
that  was  situate  among  canals  and  bad  floods  round  about  her, 
whose  moat  was  a  sea  and  floods  her  defence  ;  whoso  strength 
waa  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and  was  boundless ;  whose  alSes 
were  Airica  and  Libya;  she  was  carried  away  and  sent  into 
captivity  ;  her  babes  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  her 
abeets;  titey  cast  lots  for  her  nobles,  and  her  great  men 
were  bound  in  chains." 

(14)  The  wealth  of  Tanis  and  Mendes  and  the  other  cities 
<m  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta  arose  from  their  foreign 
trade,  which  was   carried    on    for    them   by  the 
I^ienicians.     This  active  race  of  seafiiring  Arabs  ^hf^^gl; 
traced  their  origin  from  Muscat  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 

and  they  had  carried  their  settlements  from  port  to  port 
aloi^  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Tyre  to  Carthage,  and  even  further  westward  to  the 
coast  of  Mauritania.  (>f  these  tribes  the  most  civilised  were 
the  most  easterly,  particularly  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
and  Tarsus.  These  cities  enjoyed  the  carrying  trade  of  that 
end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Egyptians,  though  they 
made  great  use  of  their  own  river,  had  no  timber  to  build 
seawortiiy  ships,  and  thus  had  a  religious  dread  of  the  ocean. 
Tarsus  first  entered  on  this  conrse  of  ueefulnesB  and  wealth, 
finiling  timber  for  its  siiips  in  the  forests  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  followed,  cutting  their  timber  on  Mount 
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Lebanon,  or  iisisg  the  better  built  and  more  famous  ships  ol 
Tarsus,  Their  merchant  veBeels  were  as  yet  small  and  abl 
to  run  up  the  shallow  eastern  streams  of  the  !Nile.  Til 
merchants  there  bonght  the  com  and  lineu  and  dra^  g 
Egypt,  which  they  sold  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  and  i 
Minor,  and  even  in  more  distant  part^  of  IJie  Mediter 
The  wealth  that  these  cities  gained,  by  having  the  foreig 
oiuiiiu    trade  of  Egypt  in  tiieit    hands,  was    bonnillea 

"  Sidon,"  says  Isaial,  "  was  a  mart  of  nations,  sli 
carried  the  com  of  the  Nile  over  the  wide  ocean,  and  tl 
harvest  of  the  river  was  her  revenue.  Tyro  was  a  maker  t 
kings,  her  nierehants  were  princes,  Lev  ti'aders  were  the  nobit 
of  the  earth."     The  Greeks  had  cither  net  yet  entered  apo 

this  commerce,  or  else,  as  Homer  tella  us,  they  tbb 
lib  Mil^'m  *°°  much  of  pirates  to  be  trusted.     He  desciita 

them  as  running  into  the  months  of  the  Nile  i 
their  little  rowing  galleys,  and  thence  ravaging  the  fair  fial" 
of  the  Delta,  killing  the  husbandmen  whom  they  met  wit 
and  when  the  neighbouring  cities  were  roused  by  the  alan 
retreating  hastily  to  their  vessels  with  the  Egyptian  vromi 
and  children  whom  they  had  seized  as  booty, 

(15)  The  island  of  Cyprus,  or  at  least  its  ttorts,  ne 
peopled  with  Phenician  sailors,  and  it  took  its  shore  of  tl 
carrying  trade.  The  mountains  on  this  island  contained 
good  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building ;  and,  what  was  equal 
valuable,  its  mines  yielded  a  large  supply  of  copper,  wmah: 
the  infancy  of  ecienco  was  the  most  useful  of  metals.  J 
was  also  worked  tbere,  and  steel  was  probably  made  i 
even  long  before  this  time.  The  sharp  deep  Imea  of  Id 
glyphics  on  the  basalt  and  other  hard  Egyptian  stones  M 
Bcarcely  have  been  cut  with  any  other  than  steel  tools. 
Jitad  li  -a.  Cyprian  breastplate  in  which  Agiunenmon  ten 

'    ' "    against  Troy  wo  must  suppose  was  made  of  bi 
because,  at  a  later  peiiod,  we  find  that  the  coat  of  mail  it 

of  Cyprian  adamant,  and  worn  by  Semetrins  theS 
viLBenraL  **f  ^tigonuB,  was  BO  hard  that  no  dart,  even  w' 

thrown  by  a  machine,  could  make  a  dent  in  it.    ' 
numeroos  little  harbours  in  the  months  of  the  Nile  and  on 
Phenician  coast  mode  Cyprus  a  place  of  great  importauoe 
the  Tyrian  merchants.    Its  language  was  Phenician ; 
"times  of  the  towns  Hamath,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ji 
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and  HetUon,  called  Idalion,  seem  borrowed  from  towns  of  tbc 
same  nameB  in  Syria;  wliile  tho  harbour  of  Secbelmi,  or 
Ha^y  Water,  called  by  tho  Greeks  Salarais,  tells  as  by  ita 
name  tbat  ita  people  bad  brought  their  langnage  from 
Phesicia.  Wbeu  the  great  nations  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  n 
few  years  later,  struggled  for  power  over  the  states  which 
lay  between  them,  0;prus  became  important  in  politicfi. 
Afterwards,  when  tho  Greek  ships  wore  masters  of  the  east 
end  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  Cyprus  became  almost  a  Greek 
island;  bnt  at  this  time  it  was  Phenician,  and  oa  such  shared 
in  the  trade  with  Egypt.  We  must  suppose  that  Cyprus 
received  from  Egypt  com  and  gold  i&  return  for  its  metals 
luid  timber. 

(16)  Tonis  was  the  ruling  city  of  the  Delta,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  when  Homor  was  writing  his 
immortal  poems  in  Greece;  and  it  bad  the  largest  shore  of 
the  wealUi  arising  from  this  trade  with  the  Phenicinns. 
Homer  certainly  hod  very  little  knowledge  of  tho  conntiy, 
but  we  may  suppose  that  he  knew  something  of  the 
coast  from  the  pilots  in  that  trade.     He  teUa  us  "ti.liss.''' 
that  the  island  of  Pharos,  where  Alexandria  now 
stands,  was  even  then  a  shelter  for  ships,  behind  which  they 
were  pnlled  on  shore  in  safety,  and  where  they  took  in  fresh 
water  before  again  launching  upon  the  ocean.     This  water 
they  may  have  easily  found  in  Lake  Marcotis,  which  is  only 
half  a  mile  from  the  seashore.     Homer  was  hardly  writing 
nonsense  when  be  says  the  island  of  Pbai'os  was  as  far  from 
Egypt  as  a  ship  could  sail  in  a  whole  day,  with  a  favourable 
wind  on  the  stem.     The  pilots  perhaps  measured  the  voyage 
from  the  Tanltic  or  Mendesiau  months  of  the  river,  the  only 
mouths  that  thoy  were  then  allowed  to  enter.     The  north  is  a 
prevailing  wind  on  that  coast ;  and  Homer  adds  j,.  .    ^ 
that  to  retm'n  to  Egypt  from  the  island  of  Pharos 
was  a  long  and  tedious  voyage.     He  tells  us  that  medical 
herbs  were  among  the  prodnota  for  which  the  valley  ^^^  j^  ^^9 
of  the  Nile  was  celebrated ;  and  we  leam  the  some 
from  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who,  when  he  would  „  ^^, 
taunt  the  Egyptians  with  their  political  weakness, 
^^'tfills  them  that  they  should  go  np  to  Gilead  and  get  balsam, 
^Bwid  that  they  multiply  their  own  medicines  in  vain. 


•^  - 
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(sec  Fig.  141),  the  son  of  Tnephactne,  who  hi 

made  tlie   city  of  Smb   independent.      Stus  * 
<  ^T^'    situated  upon  a  mound  on  tLe  rigtt  baci 

of  the  Oanopic  branch  of  tho  Nile,  about  I 
forty  miloB  ftnm  tlie  sea.  It  was  the  capital  of  tlie  1 
western  half  of  the  Delta,  and  chiefly  sought  by  the  1 
Greek  merchants.  It  was  now  rising  over  Bubastis  I 
and  TaniB,  on  the  inoreaBe  of  the  Mediterranean  , 
trade ;  as  the  foreign  vessels  found  the  deepest  water-  ni.ia 
in  the  Ganopic  bi'anch.  The  mud  which  the  Nile  carries  tt 
the  sea  through  its  seven  months  does  not  there  remai 
make  a  bur  in  front  of  them  all  equally.  The  ciurentoi 
coast,  then  as  now,  was  clearing  it  away  from  the  western  all 
blocking  up  the  eastern  mou^s  with  it.  Hence  the  wnteil 
of  the  Nile,  on  whieb  wealth  Seated  to  the  Egyptian  dtie 
were  slowly  leaving  the  eastern  for  the  western  half  of  A 
Delta  ;  and  Bubastis  and  its  neighbours  were  being  Irft  Hkl 
wrecked  ships  stranded  on  a  sand-bank.  The  Greek  b 
fit  Sais  were  gaining  the  profitable  carrying  trade  which  hi 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  Phoanicians,  Tho  Jews,  who  4wci 
wholly  on  tho  cast  side  of  the  Delta,  hardly  know  the  SS 
as  a  great  river.  The  change  then  taking  place  bus  coi 
tinned  even  to  the  present  time ;  and  travollera  find  1 
difficult  to  determine  which  were  the  old  seven,  monthi  ( 

the  Nile.     And  not  wealth  alouo,  bnt  even  r 
owKT^ix.  honoui'  followed  the  greater  body  of  water; 

the   Egyptian  priests  declared    that    the   i' 
stream  which  flowed  by  Sais  was   tho  AgathodramODi  < 
great  god  of  tho  country.     In  his  hononr  the  town  at  tl 
month  was  named  tho  city  of  Encph,  by  the  Greeks  "I*' 

CanopiiB,     Thus  Sais  gained  great  advant^^  fioi 
mTLi^'    ^*^  situation.      Boechoris  the  Wise,  its  first  in 

dependent  eoveroign,  was  one  of  the  great  EgyptiU 
Uwgivora.  His  name  was  spoken  of  with  gratitude  forft"^ 
next  seven  hundred  years ;  and  to  him  they  gave  the  orrf 
of  many  mild  laws  which  may  perhaps  have  been  mnch  ma 
modem.  Among  these  may  bo  mentioned  the  law  fil 
nobody  should  be  put  in  prison  for  debt,  and  no  debt  A 
be  claimed  without  an  acknowledgment  in  writing,  if  fl 
debtor  denied  it  on  oath, 

(18)  Tho  Jews  at  this  time  began  to  feel  in  danger  ftn 
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their  powerfnl  aud  crael  noiglibours  the  Aasyrinns,  ulio,  1 


after  cwrjing  northera  Israel  into  captivity,  \ 

down  upon  Judea,     In  theic  alarm  tlie  Jews  looked  around 

for  help.     They  knew  the  EgyptiaDB  as  mote  humane  than 

the  AesyiiuiB ;  and  they  would  williiigly  have  paid  a  tribute 

to  Egypt  to  escape  ABsyrian  bondage.    But  though 

they  received   promiseH  from  that   country,  they  chTisti. 

received  no  help ;   and  the  prophet  laaiah  calls 

Egypt  "  the  BoaBter  that  sitteth  still "  and  doetb  ijothing. 

(19)  The  kingdoDi  of  Ethiopia  was  that  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  NUe  which  is  to  the  south  of  Egypt  from  the 
granite  range  of  hills,  which  forms  the  cataract  of  Syenc, 
to  where  the  river  receives  its  first  tributary  stream,  the 
AataboruB.  Like  Egypt,  it  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the 
desert,  but  under  a  simshine  yet  more  scorching.  Here  the 
ostrich  lays  its  eggs  in  the  sands  to  be  hatched,  and  when 
disturbed  soils  away  before  the  wind,  in  scorn  of  the  hunts- 
man in  his  chariot ;  and  here  the  comclopard  broweee  on  the 
branches  of  tall  trees.  The  northern  portion,  between  the 
£rst  and  second  cataracts,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nubia,  is  very  bai'ren,  as  the  loftier  and  more  rocky  hanks 
leave  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  to  be  watered  by  the  overflow 
of  the  river.  The  southera  part  is  mote  fertile  and  mote 
populous.  Two  hundred  miles  above  the  Astaboma  the 
Kile  again  divides  into  two  sti-eams  of  neatly  equal  size,  tho 
White  Eiver,  which  is  the  lorgest,  and  comes  from  the  south, 
and  the  Blue  Biver,  which  comes  from  Abyssinia  on  tho 
Bonth-east.  Between  this  point  and  the  Astaboros  is  the 
island  of  Meroe,  a  plaia  within  the  district  of  the  tropical 
rains,  in  the  land  of  acacia  trees  and  ebony  trees,  a  country 
too  moist  for  tho  palm  trees  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and 
where  the  rivet-horse  wades  in  the  reedy  fens,  and  tramples 
down  the  fields  of  rice  and  com,  and  not  far  from  the  forests 
which  give  shelter  to  herds  of  small  elephants.  Morai> 
aometimes  formed  part  of  tho  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  but  was 
ptob&bly  at  other  times  indoxtendent.  The  rivet  within  the 
bounds  of  Ethiopia  makes  two  great  bends,  so  that  Napato, 
the  capital,  is  separated  on  one  side  from  Meroe  by  the 
Bahiouda  desert,  and  on  tho  other  side  from  Egypt  by  the 
Nnbian  desert.  The  Nubians  were  of  tho  same  race  as  tho 
Egyptians,  though  with  a  skin  more  copper-coloured,  as  living 
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nnder  a  hotter  eky ;  but  the  EthiopiauB  or  BODtheni  pirt 
ot  the  popnlation  were  of  on  Arabic  race,  or,  in  the  lai^ngr 
of  the  Old  Testament,  they  were  Cnshitea.  But  Ethuiii 
had  fot  many  years  been  ruled  over  by  Egyptians;  u2 
the  hieroglyphics  and  acolptured  deities  on  the  walls  of  ttt 
temples  prove  that  the  langu^e  and  religion  of  their  vneaOj 

mlers  were  the  same  as  thoee  of  Thebes.  Napik 
52^  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  sandstone  mtm- 

tain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riTer.  The  bnni 
places  were  small  pytsmids,  differing  in  plan  firom  those  d 
Memphis  by  the  addition  of    a    portico  (see  Fig.  143^ 


The  city  had  also  a  second  field  of  pyramids  in  the  desert 
on  the  opposite  bank,  eight  miles  up  the  river.  The  tomit 
of  Samneh,  Tombos,  Soleb,  and  Abon  Simbel  had  ben 
ornamented  by  the  Egyptian  taste  and  for  the  I^yptiiB 
religion  of  Amnnothph,  Thothmosis,  and  Sameses.  TliB 
Egyptian  arts  even  reached  to  Meroe,  where  we  still  true 
the  rains  of  pyramids  with  a  portico,  and  of  temples  oovMd 
with  hieroglyphics  in  awkward  imitation  of  those  of  Thebes, 
(20)  About  two  centuries  before  this  time,  soon  afia 
the  death  of  Shishank,  the  Ethiopians  had  thrown  off  the 
Egyptian  yoke  ;  and  now  they  matched  northward  perhap  * 


Eeoond  tbae,  aad  conquered  Egypt  and  put  Boechoris  lumseli 
to  death.    Sabacothi'h  the  Ethiopian  (see  Fig,  liS) 
then  made    himHelf  king  of    nearly    all    Egypt. 
There  woB  no  Iciigue  among  the  Beveral  cities  to  resist  him, 
nor  union  in  their  councils.     Anyais 
S  the  king  of  Memphis  fled  from  the  "b.'S""?" 
_  danger.     His  blindnoaa  might  per- 

Q  ^^  haps  be  his  excuse.  He  saved  his  life  by 
'l'J\mu)  escaping  to  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  The 
— ^  ^  ^   city  of  Tania   alone  held   out    against    the 

«■&■  ••■■■         EtiiiopittnB  for  a  few  years  longer, 
(21)  Ethiopia,   though  independent,  was   still  a   Coptic 
country;    aud  when  Sabacothph  marched  northward,   the 
Thobans  must  have  thought  him  more  a  native  sovereign 
than  Bocohoris  of  Sais.     But  not  so  the  people  of  the  Delta; 
to  them  he  was  a  foreign  conqueror.     But  he  copied 
Bocchoris  in  making  some  new  and  milder  laws ;  ub"IJJ'5^; 
und  henceforth  criminals,  instead  of  being  pot  to 
death,  were  employed  to  raise  the  mounds  of  earth  higher 
round  the  cities  in  the  Delta  against  the  overflowing  waters 
of  the   Nile.      On  this  invasion   of    Egypt,  the    j^g^a^ 
working  of  the  gold  mines  in  Nuhia,  near  the  city    ci3e»,ap. 
nflerwarda  called  Berenice,  was  for  a  time  stopped.      '"  ""* 
The  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war,  who  there  worked  under- 
ground beneath  the  laeh  of  a  taflkmnstar,  and  watched  over 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  would  of  couree  feel  their  situation 
changed  on  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army ;  and   jj,„gj|,^ 
no  doaht  most  of  the  violent  revolutions  in  the 
(X)untry  stepped  the  working  of  thcEo  mines.     Sahacothph 
reigned  eight  years  in  Egypt. 

'"""  Sbteohtib  (see  Fig.  Hi),  the  nest  king,  was  also  of 
Ethiopia.      His    first    name     was    ^i,  ,,9 
i   Bokra,  copied  no  doubt  Irom  that    =  Kiugs 
of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Saba- 
cothph dethroned.     He  is  known  to  us  in  the 
(  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  Seve  or 
Dui'ing  his  reign  Egypt  remained   a 
province,  governed  by   a  stranger,  and   bo 
iwn    on    the    Thehan    buildings.       To     him 
■Boshea,  king  of  Israel,  sent   ambassadors  with  gifts,  and 
nitb  bim  ho  formed  an  alliauce  n'hen  he  was  threatened 
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3  noigkliour,  Shalinanezer,  king  rf   I 
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with  an  invasion  I 
Assyria. 

(23)  The  Assyrians  bad  latterly  boon  growing  into  t 
powomd  monorcliy,  etroug  enough  to  be  known  to  tiio 
EgyptinnE,  without  yot  being  bo  near  thorn  as  to  qouKl 
We  are  told  the  namee,  and  only  the  nomeg,  of  a  iong  lino 
of  Aesyrian  kings,  Boraetimes  called  the  earlier  A&sjam 
monarchy.  Of  these  names  we  eon  make  no  use,  Biueo  they 
are  nnknown  to  Egyptian  as  to  Hebrew  history.  But  abooi 
the  year  b.o.  760  the  Assyrians  come  to  our  notice  under  i 
king  of  the  name  of  Pul,  Their  chief  city,  Nineveh,  an  the  j 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  then  the  wealthy  capital  of  I 
empire  which  incltided  not  only  the  npper  part  of  the  comil 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Enphrates,  bat  the  monniaiiii 
Kmdistan,  and  the  plains  on  the  fm-Uiet  side  of  that  mn 
which  are  watered  by  rivera  mnning  into  the  Caspian  B 
The  kingdom  was  bo  well  established  by  Pnl,  that  1 
successor  was  able  to  indulge  the  ambition  of  widKiiiig 
Tiglath-Pileser,  the  next  king,  marohed  woatward,  a 
conquered  Syria,  and  tliou  took  Oalilee  from  the  Israelii 
His  name  teaches  us  that  at  that  time  Nineveh  was  on  tsE 
of  friendship  with  Egypt,  and  was  willing  to  borrow 
fashions  from  that  country  as  from  a  snperior  power;  as, 
addition  to  the  two  Assyrian  words,  Pul  and  Eaer,  his  DM 
iE  formed  of  the  Egyptian  name  Takelloth,  which  wb  In 
HBBa  borne  by  a  king  of  Bubastis  a  centary  and  a  half  eadi 
It  was  no  doubt  at  this  time  that  some  knowledge  of  Emt 
eculpture  and  Eirchitecture  reached  the  banks  of  the  T^ 
Tho  Bcnlptors  ornamented  the  palaces  at  Nineveh  with  i 
Egyptian  figure  o£  the  winged  sun,  and  finding  his  D 
Amun-Ra,  not  suited  to  their  lips,  they  spelt  it  Obeno>' 
At  the  same  time,  the  more  scientific  city  of  Babylon  adt^ 
the  Egyptian  calendar  with  its  year  of  three  hundred  I 
RLSty-five  days  and  its  movable  now-year'a  day,  mid  cal 
their  months  after  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  goda  i 
kings. 

(24)  Assyria  rose  yet  higher  in  power  midcr  ShaUnanei 
tho  Buccossor  of  Tiglath.  By  its  conquests  of  the  Israelii 
it  was  becoming  a  near  neighboiu-  of  Egypt,  and  was  aooi 
be  its  chief  enemy.  While  Shalmanezer's  victorious  ani 
were  pressing  upon  the  tribntary  kings  of  Samaria  and  Jnd 
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ihey  naturally  looked  to  Egypt  for  help.    Had  these  little 
Hebrew  kingdoms  been  united,  and  had  they  allied  them- 
aeLyes  with  tiieir  Syrian  neighbours,  who  were  of  the  same 
Uood  as  themselves,  they  might  perhaps  have  withstood  the 
adTsnee  of  the  Assyrian  armies.    But  since  their  quarrel  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves ;  and  Egypt  could  be  of  no 
service  to  them  against  Shalmanezer.     To  Egypt, 
bowever,  many  of   the   Israelites  fled  from  the    ^^%^ 
naming  destruction,  though  the    prophet    Hosea 
'wmmed   them  that  they  never  would    be  able  to  return 
lioine.     He  tells  them,  that  they  would  die  among  strangers, 
ihai  Egypt  would  gather  up  tibeir  bones,  and  Memphis,  so 
iimous  for  its  pyramids,  would  bury  them.     Shalmanezer 
floon  conquered   all   the  neighbouring  countries,  Menander, 
Sidon,  and  Acre,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.     Tyre  ap-  Joeeptu 
•lone  held  out  against  a  siege.     The  Assyrians    2  Kings. 
therefore  overran  ttie  rebellious  Samaritans  in  spite  ^^  *^^^  ^^' 
<jf  their  Egyptian  allies;    they  put  down  the  kingdom  of 
Inael,    carried    away    ihe    nobles    as    captives    to    the 
hanks  of  the  Caspian,  and  made  Samaria  a  province  of 


(25)  The  danger  from  Shalmanezer  had  threatened  Judaaa 
•B  well  as  Israel,  and  about  the  same  time  King  Hezekiah 
■eenis  to  have  hoped  for  succour  from  the  Jews  of  Abyssinia, 
with  whom  his  nation  kept  up  some  little  intercourse  by  sea. 
The  prophet  Isaiah,  though  fearing  an  union  with  their 
E^jyptian  neighbours,  saw  no  danger  in  receiving  help  from 
m  people  half  way  down  the  Bed  Sea,  and  he  thus  ^ 
addresses  Abyssinia:  ^'O  land  of  the  winged 
Tsaltsal  (or  Spear-fly),  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  that 
sendest  ambassadors  by  sea  in  reed  boats  upon  the  face  of 
tlie  waters."  And  he  adds  that  at  a  future  time  the  Abyssinian 
Jews  will  send  gifts  to  Jehovah  of  hosts  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  Mount  Zion.  Already,  in  their 
habits  of  wandering,  many  of  the  Jews  had  settled  in 
Abyssinia ;  and  when  the  prophet  Zephaniah  speaks  of  the 
piety  towards  Jehovah,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  ^  ^ 
whole  nation,  he  adds  that  even  from  beyond  the 

rivers   of  Ethiopia  his  worshippers,   the  children  of  the 
lispersum,  will  bring  their  offerings. 

(26)  TiBHAKAH  (see  Fig.  145),  the  third  Ethiopian  king 
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of  Egypt,  on  coming  to  the  tbroDe,  found  Sunnnphcrib,  tl 

next  king  of  Assyria,  pnrsaing  thoso  /^^. 
cii\'Et\  BUQoesaes,  and  threatening  the  de-  /  *  I 

stniction  of  the  kingdora.  of  Judfea. 
The  prophet  Isaitdi  hud  warned  Hezekiah., 
the  Jewish  king,  that  trusting  in  Egyptian 
help  was  loaning  on  a  bruised  reed  ;  and  so  . 
it   proved.      Sannocherib  marched   towards 

Egypt  to  attack  Tirhakoh  instead  of  waiting  t< 
iir?°i    ftttnoked.     He  came  to  the  wails  of  Pelnfiinm,  d 

frontier  city,  and  laid  si^e  to  it  in  duo  form, 
dug  his  trenches  and  raised  his  platforma  to  a  level  with  11 
city  walla,  and  was  nearly  ready  for  theassftolt,  whtnln- 
that  tie  Egyptian  army  waB  marching  from  Mem!)!ii:. 
relief  of  the  place.  But  the  Egyptians  were  Htoppiil 
revolt,  arising  perhaps  from  a  jealonsy  between  the  pnest-  | 
hood  and  the  Boldiere.     The  governor  of  McanpbiSjthepriMt  J 

of  Fthab,  whom  Herodotus  calls  by  his  priestlj  I 
m^u'  ^'^^  Sethon,  who  was  the  general  of  the  Egyptiaj 

army,  had  miwisely  qnaraelled  with  the  soldi 
about  their  aliowanee  of  land,  at  the  rato  of  six  acres  am 
■which  they  had  been  allowed  to  hold  free  of  rcait.  He  ill 
treated  them  with  groat  Boverity.  So  the  soldiers  i 
to  march  with  him.  On  this  he  encamped  near  FelvBtitfl 
with  Biich  citizens  and  volunteers  as  would  Join  him,  for  A 
defence  of  the  city.  But  tho  courage  of  these  rawtrilN 
was  never  tried.    Before  they  met  the  enemy,  the  aiWj| 

Sennacherib  was  no  more.    An  tmscen  hand  b 
s^vil'^M.  routed  or  destroyed  tho  Assyrians  i 

or  the  luB3  of  their  supplies  by  sea  had  left  U 
without  food  with  the  desert  in  their  rear;    the  propyl 
Isaiah  gave  gloiy  to  Jehovah  for   the  destruction  of  u 
nation's  enemy,  and  the  Egyptians  act  up   i 
in    the    temple    of    Memphis  in    gratitude  to   their  { 
Pthah. 

(27)  Pelusium  was  one  of    the   naval    stations  of  ( 

Egyptians ;  its  population  was  mado  up  of  si 
rcHtg''iB  They  were  not  Egyptians,  but  Phenicians  and  01 

seafaring  Asiatics,  who  settled  there  of  old. 
place  had  to  be  attacked  by  sea,  as  well  aa  by  land,  H 
for  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  the  Assyrians  employed  a  fleet  9 
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lels,  or  ships  of  Tarsus,  to  lueot  tJic  land  forces 
witli  timber.     This  was  cnt  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and    ainjiga, 
put  on  shipboard  at  the  city  of  Tyre,  as  we  see  in    ^^(.^ 
ft  picture  carved  on  the  Assyrian  monnmentB  (bob    Ninrveii. 
Fig,  14G).     But  the  timber  shipa  were  lost  in  a    ^pjg'^a"' 
storm,  and  witli  tbem  probably  the  other  necessary    i^nns, 
supplies  for  the  land  forcss  ;  and  when  tLe  Hebrew    •^i'"'-  '- 
pBalmiat  speaks  of  the  enemy  retreating  in  fear  from  before 
tbo  walls  of  jBrusalem,  be  also  thnaks  God  for 
breaking  to  pieces  these  ships  of  Tarsns  with  an    i^"'^; 
cast  wind.     Another  Assyrian  ajmy,  wliich,  under 
the  command  of  Tartan^  had  been  sent  against  Ashdod,  a 
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taste  formod  ia  Thebes.  The  grand  templo  built  at  Na|atiii( 
Tirhiikah  was  equal  in  size,  though  hardly  in  heml} 
'  to  those  of  Egypt.     There  the  pigmy  groteeq) 
,   of   the  god  of    MemphiH    etande    agui 
the  columns,  and  the  king  styles  himself  Beloved  hy  tl  ^^ 
Thehan  goddess  Atbor.     Sahacotbph  had  bnilt  on  the  ht\ 
island  coE  Argo,  or  Gagaudes,  as  Pliny  calls 
it ;  and  the  colossal  etatnea  there  still  declare 
its  grandeur  (see  Fig.  147J.     And  the  kings 
of  ^ese  distant  regions,  eight  hundred  miles 
to  the  south  of  Memphis,  were  now  meddling 
in  the  quarrels  between  the  AsByrians  and  the 
Israelites.     Under  Tirhakah  Egypt  was  less  a 
province  of  Ethiopia  than  it  had  been  under 
the  two  former   Ethiopian  tinge.     Tirhakah 
probably  removed  his  seat  of  government  from 
the  poorer  to  tho  wealthier  part  of  his  do- 
minions.     The  priests  of  Thebes 
^TteS*"'  "^^corded  on  their  walls  his  victories  ( 
over  the  Assyrians,  as  to  the  honour 
of  Egyptian  arms ;   and  thns  Thebes  again 
Butinn'fl    S"™  ^"^  '"  Ethiopia.      The  city 
Kxcetpu.  of   Tania  now   quietly  submitted ; 
^     '     and  we  find  the  namo  of  Tirhakah 
among  the    sculptures  which  ornament  the 
temple  of  that  city. 

(29)  Hitherto,  the  dates  in   our  history, 

during  the  thousand  years   which  we  have 

hastily  run  over,  hnvo  boon  settled  by  calculating  baokwui 

from  this  reign  along  the  line  of  Egyptian  kings  and  Jewi^^ 

priests,  by  allowing  about  twenty  years  to  a  reign  and  thii 

to  a  generation.     Hence,  tho  error  at  the  beginning  may  hi' 

amounted  to  one  or  even  two  centuries,  and  must  have  gm 

less  as  we  approached  this  time.     But  here  we  have  arri* 

at    certainty    in    chronology.      Tirhakah,    the    Ethiop 

j^j_^     reigned  in  Egypt  while  Hezekiah  reigned  in  Jw 

[b.  ssiii.  Sennacherib  in  Assyria,  and  Mardoch  EmpadiM 

pioietnffii  Babylon ;  and  with  this  last  begins  the  seri* 

sjniai.    recorded  Babylonian  ecKpses  on  which  the  histcri 

°^'      now  builds  his  chronology,  while  he  acknowledg 

Lis  debt  to  tho  Alexandrian  astronomers  who  have  pta 
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I  for  us,  and  to  modem  science  wbich  has  calonlated 
I.  Henoeforth  the  error  in  our  dates  ought  not  to  be 
ier  tHan  twelve  montha,  and  is  probably  Beldom  twioe 
jieat;  and  vith  ezactoess  in  the  dates  follows  greater 
inty  in  history.  The  Egyptians  kept  no  leoords  of 
ises  or  of  occnltations  of  the  stars. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


(1)  Ddbinq  tlio  aisty  years  which  follow  the  defeat  d 
Beiuiachorib'e  attack  upon  TiihaJtoh,  the  Jewisli  ansals  an 
ailont  as  to  any  wars  between  ABsyria  and  Egypt.  Of  tlw 
two  nations  the  Aasyriaiis  were  tho  stronger;  and  whetha 
from  foreign  ooaq^nest,  or  from  other  causes,  Egypt  wW 
sinkiiig  in  power.  After  the  death  of  Tirhakoh  tho  kmgdtiin 
fell  to  pieces ;  Thebes  again  lost  its  rank  as  the  capitel  a 

Egypt ;    and  the  country  was  divided  into  sen 
'^tr?*)'"'  ^'^^^  monarchies.     As  many  as  twelve  cities  tl 

found  thcmBelves  the  independent  capitals  of  d 
several  districts;  and  their  twelve  kings  governed  qoietl 
vrithout  plunging  the  conntry  into  civil  war.  Memphi 
thoagh  tho  largest  city  in  the  Delta,  was  not  the  governing 
city.  Sathon  of  Memphis,  who  Lad  commanded  the  army  ii 
the  hite  reign,  was  the  last  of  the  kings  or  sovereign  pnefi 
of  that  city  that  is  known  to  us.  But  indeed  of  those  wli 
=pDvemed  Memphis  dnring  the  thousand  years  since  Sinihi^ 
the  builder  of  the  pyramid,  not  many  of  their  names  bai 
been  saved.  Manetho  mentions  none  after  Queen  Nitocm 
The  kings  who  followed  her  when  not  kings  of  Thebes  w 
snbjects  to  the  kings  of  Thebes.  But  thottgh  the  kings 
chief  priests  of  Memphis  after  her  time  possessed  little  m 
than  the  title,  and  their  sway  may  have  beea  for  the  to 
part  limited  to  the  command  over  the  temple  services,  j\ 
they  continued  to  add  new  buildings  to  their  city.  7* 
ruins  also  of  sixty  pyramids  on  the  range  of  Libyan  I 
show  that  thoy  continued  to  build  tombs  for  themselves  I 
tho  same  form,  though  not  of  the  same  lasting  strength  I 
before ;  and  tho  brick  pyramid  of  Asychis,  which  has  bei 
destroyed,  was  even  larger  than  that  of  Nef-chofo,  whiob  b 
remained  because  built  of  stone.  The  tombs  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood  of  the  pyramids  ore  as  numerous  as  those  n 
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Thebes,  anJ  equally  ornamented  with  paintings  and  sculpture, 
thougli  not  ia  equally  good  taste.  But  unfortunately  no  ate 
very  much  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  these  works  of  art ; 
becanso  tbo  priests  and  nobles  of  Memphis  never  dated  their 
inscriptions  by  means  of  a  king's  name.  Thoy  had  too  littlt' 
love  for  the  Theban  kings  to  count  the  years  by  their  reigns 
and  the  names  of  their  own  chief  priests  or  little  kings  wer..' 
not  important  enough  to  answer  the  purpose.  Heiodotut 
and  Diodorus  mention  some  of  these  kings  of  Memphis,  whose 
names  they  learnt  during  their  inquiries  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
and  the  scanty  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  add  few  ^ypi. 
or  none  to  the  list.  The  chief  names  there  found  iiucrti. 
are  Chotb  (see  Fig.  19),  and  Nef-ohofo  (see  Fig.  20J,  ^f%% 
the  builders  of  the  pyranlida ;  Ohemi  (sec  Fig.  149),  *'r  «■ 
called  by  Diodorus,  Chemmis ;  Chemren  (see  Fig.  150), 
called  Chephren;  Meaaphra  (see  Fig.  151),  perhaps  Thoth- 
mosis  n.,  called  Mteiis;  Mycera  (see  Fig.  44),  perhaps 
Thothmoais  HI.,  called  Mycerinua ;  Eameaes,  called  jE^amp- 
einitos ;  Shishank,  called  Sesostrie ;  his  son  Osorchon ;  Uchora 
(see  Fig.  153),  or  Ucbureus;  Bokora  (see  Fig.  141),  or 
Bocchoris ;    and  Aeisa  (see  Fig,  153),  or  Asyohis.     After 


the  time  of  Setbon  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  rested  with  Sals ; 
and  then  the  high  priests  of  Memphis  would  of  course  have 
less  power  than  when  the  more  distant  Thebes  was  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  Herodotus  did  not  find  that  any  priest  of 
Memphis  after  the  time  of  Sethon  was  counted  among  the 
fcings, 

(2)  During  these  years  of  confusion  after  the  death  of 
Tirhakah,  the  chief  authority  rested  in  a  lino  of 
idngs  which  may  be  traced  as  imbroken,  though    ^.^  49,,' 
removing  &om  Napata  at  the  fourth  cataract  in 
Ethiopia,  to  Sais  iu  the  Delta.     AjiaKRBS,  the  successor  of 
Tirhakah,  was  probably  the  same  person  as  Amun  Aseii( 
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(bog  Fig.  154),  whose  name  we  find  cut  upon  two  noble  lioni 
now  in  the  British  Maseum.  They  tire  of  red  granite  foHK 
the  quarries  of  Tomboa  at  the  third  catarac' 
I   carved  by  the  ekill  of  Theban  workmen  & 

1Q  1 1  i  (\\    Amiinothph  III.,  perhaps  for  the  temple  i 
_f  I  |,5~L,|    Soleh,  bat  carried  off  by  an  Ethiopian  long  i 
ornament  his  temple  at  N^apatn.     Anm 
though  an  Sthiopian,  reigned  at  Saie,  t 
Fis.  iM.         the  chief  strength  of  the  nation  i 
be  fonnd.     There  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  large  tiiUDbe 
and  had  enriched  the  people  of  that  district  with  their  tni 
and  taught  them  higher  skill  in  arms.     Hence  Bais  qnietlj 
rose  over  its  rival  cities  to  bo  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

(3)  SiBPHiifATEis,  the  successor  of  Anuneres,  vu  s 
Egyptian,  oa  were  his  succeaaors,  and  they  all  continued  1 
Ansonius  resido  at  Sais.  Nbohepsds,  the  next  Mng,  has  ' 
Bp.  loe,  20.  ft  name  known  for  his  priestly  learning ; 
Piin.  Ub.  iL  astronomical  writings  bearing  his  name,  tiion^ 
probably  much  more  modem,  are  quoted  by  Pliny,  Thq 
were  in  the  Greek  language,  which  was  common  '  "' 
WHBtem  half  of  the  Delta,  where  Greek  arte  and  i 
were  becoming  known  and  copied,  and  w 
giving  that  half  of  the  kingdom  its  superiority  f 
over  Thebes ;  for  in  Upper  Egypt  the  Coptic 
religion  and  prejudices  so  far  forbad  change 
as  to  stop  improvement.  Nochcpsus  \ 
was  followed  on  the  throne  of  Sais  - 
by  Neoho  I.  and  then  by  Phammbtiohcs  L,  Fig-  '^ 
whose  first  name  was  Vaphra  (see  Fig,  155),  and  by  this  tdn 
the  king  of  Saia  was  Wiig  of  all  Egypt. 

(i)  Wo  do  not  know  by  what  troopa  Shishwik  and  (h 
kings  of  Tanis  had  formerly  overthrown  the  family  t 
Eameses ;  but  the  kings  of  Saia  upheld  their  power  byraeao 
of  Greek  mercenaries  who  made  fighting  the  trade  by  whid 
they  earned  their  livelihood.  The  Nubian  g  ' 
u^Il'i™'  H^i^SB  made  wagea  higher  in  Egypt  than  in  d 
countries ;  and  Fsammetichus  had  in  his  pay  I 
large  bodyof  Carions  and  looianafrom  the  Greek  eottlomeiitt 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  With  these  he  carried  ou  < 
long  war  in  Syria,  and,  after  a  blockade  of  twenty-nine  yMi^ 
be  took  the  city  of  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  which  had  lately  beai 
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taken  by  Tartan  tHe  Assyrian  general.  To  these  Greek 
floldieiB  Psaxmnetichiis  gave  lands  near  Pelnsium ;  and  their 
Bottlement  bore  the  name  of  the  Camps.  This  was  a  space 
mtrenched  on  that  branch  of  the  river,  and  within  it  were 
not  only  dwelling-places  for  themselves,  but  docks  for  their 
ahipeu  It  gnarded  the  Pelnsiac  month  of  the  Nile. 
He  also  had  a  standing  army  of  Egyptians  en-  ?k"5^q?' 
camped  on  the  three  frontiers;    at  Elephantine,  ' 

against  the  Ethiopians  on  the  sontii,  at  Daphnse  near  Pelnsinm, 
against  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  on  the  east,  and  at  Marsea  on 
the  Lake  MarsBotis,  against  the  Libyans  on  the  west.     By  his 
&V011TS  to'  the  Greek  mercenaries  Psammetichus  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Egyptian  troops ;  and  on  his  not  complying 
with  some  of  their  demands,  and  refusing  to  relieve  them  when 
their  three  years'  term  of  service  was  ended,  the  whole  of  the 
Elephantine  guard  deserted.  They  marched  through  Ethiopia, 
and  settled  at  Ezar,  seventeen  days'  journey  beyond  Meroe, 
in  the  country  now  called  Abyssinia,   where  a 
people  calling  themselves  their  descendants  were  li^J^^^^^g 
to    be    found   three    hundred    years    afterwards. 
Fsamnietichns  marched  in  pnrsnit  of  the  deserters.    He  did 
not  himself  go  beyond  Elephantine ;  but  his  Greek  troops 
went  much  farther,  and  they  turned  back  after  haying  passed 
thioogh'  places  wholly  unknown,  where  the  river   g-yptian 
was  called  by  another  name.     Some  of  the  soldiers    inscnpt. 
cut  an  inscription,  mentioning  this  distant  march,  ^^  ^^'  ^' 
on  the  shin  of  one  of  the  colossal  statues  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Abou  Simbel,  at  the  second  cataract ;  and  if  we  do 
right  in  following  Herodotus,  and  giving  this  event  to  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  I.,  when  it  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
Psammetichus  II.,  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  Greek 
writing  now  remaining.     The  writer  made  use  of  the  Greek 
double  letters,  Ps,  Ph,  Ch,  and  Th,  and  also  of  the  long  E, 
bnt  not  of  the  long  O. 

(5)  In  this  reign  the  Medes,  the  Assyrians,  the  Jews, 
indeed  all  the  west  of  Asia,  were  startled  at  heariug 
that  a  large  army  of  Scythians  was  pouring  down  ^b^^J^^g** 
from  Tartary  over  the  cultivated  plains  of  the 
south.     The  army  of  Medes,  sent  against  them  by  Cyaxares, 
was  wholly  routed.     No  force  could  check  their  march. 
Tliey  spread  in  every  direction  over  the  whole  country. 
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One  body  marched  straight  towards  Egypt.  They  c 
Mesopotamia.  They  met  with  no  reBistauce  iraai  JosiiJi 
who  then  leigneil  in  Judiea.  They  had  passed  the  fortifioi 
cities.  But  they  grew  weaker  as  they  moved  further ;  an' 
when  they  reached  the  Egyptian  frontier,  Psammctiohng  wi 
able,  by  ^ifta  and  piayera  and  threats,  tu  tutu  them  toiraHi 
the  coast  of  Falestino,  and  they  plundered  tho  city  of  Aekak 
as  they  marched  northwards.  Egypt  escaped  fi-ightened  h 
unhurt  by  this  band  of  roving  Tartara.  They  were  ronlt 
and  eut  to  pieces  in  their  passage  thiough  tho  land  of  tl 
Philistines,  and  many  of  them  perished  on  the  eastern  ahtn 
of  the  Mediterranean.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,"  says  Ezekie 
wiiting  a  few  years  later  about  them,  "in  that  di 
■ "  "■  "'I  will  give  to  Gog,"  or  the  Seythiaus,  "  a  borigl 
place  in  Israel,  tho  valley  of  tho  poasengors  on  the  o 
of  the  sea.  And  it  shall  Btop  the  noses  of  them  that  pi 
by ;  and  there  shall  they  bury  G^g  and  all  his  multitQde> 
We  might  havo  thought  that  distance  would  have  i 
this  people  unknown  in  tho  Egyptian  wars,  but  we  i 
to  find  them  sculptured  in  the  hattlc-sceneB  of  the  ^ 


(6J  Psammetichus  made  treaties  of  peace  with  tho  Ath 

and  other  Greek  states  ;  he  gave  to  his  childre 
ubils'*!  "■  Cireek education,  and  he  encouraged  the  Greet 
to  settle  in  Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Tb 
Egypt  woe  no  longer  the  same  kingdom  that  we  have  seen 
at  the  beginning  of  this  history.  It  was  no  longer  a  kui{ 
dom  of  Coptic  warriors,  who  from  their  fortresses  in  U 
Thebaid  held  the  wealthy  traclera  and  husbandmen  of  ti 
Delta  in  subjection  as  vassals.  But  it  was  now  a  kingda 
of  these  very  vassals ;  the  valour  of  Thebes  had  sank,  f 
wealth  of  the  Delta  hod  increased,  and  Greek  merconar 
had  very  much  taken  tho  place  of  the  native  landhoUei 
Hence  arose  a  jealousy  between  the  Greek  and  Oopl 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  The  sovereigns  found  it  dangetoi 
to  employ  Greeks,  and  still  more  dangerous  to  bo  witboi 
them.  They  were  tho  cause  of  frequent  rebellions,  k 
more  than  once  of  the  king's  overthrow.  But  there  v 
evidently  no  choice.  The  Egyptian  laWs  and  religii 
forbad  change  and  improvement,  while  everything  aroiiL 
them  was  changing  as  tho  ccntmies  rolled  on.     Henee, 
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Egypt  was  to  Temaiu  an  independent  kingdom,  it  could  be 
K>  oulj  by  tbe  lielp  of  the  settlers  in  tbe  JDelta.  A  gramte 
obeli^  ornamented  with  BcalptnTe  by  PaammetSchuB,  now 
Btands  in  the  GtunpoB  MortiaB  at  Borne,  wheie  it  was  set  np 
by  the  Emperor  Angnatua.  On  the  pj^-amidal  top,  as  uanal, 
the  king  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  ^hins,  and  wor- 
shipping a  go^ ;  btit  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the 
flplnnx  without  a  beard.  The  figures  of  the  earlier  kings, 
whether  us  men  or  sphinxes,  all  have  beards ;  but  the  kings 
of  this  newer  race  in  Sais  followed  the  Greek  fashion  of 
ibning.  There  is  also  a  broken  statue  of  tbis  king  in  the 
vnblio  library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  in  black  basalt ;  and 
It  ires  probably  about  this  time  that  the  quarries  of  basalt 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Byene  were  first  worked,  at  least, 
to  ai^  great  extent.  During  the  re^ns  of  these  kings  of 
Ssis,  most  of  the  statues  were  made  of  this  very  bard  stene. 
It  would  seem  aa  if  tbe  sculptors  and  their  emplOTers 
laloed  stones  according  to  their  hardness.  The  great  kings 
of  Thebes  began  with  red  granite,  and  then  chose  the  harder 
dark  ^femte  tea  their  statoes ;  and  now  the  sculptors  were 
ordered  to  cut  their  monuments  out  of  this  yet  harder 
buklt 
(8)  Neoho  n.  (see  Fig.  166)  succeeded  his  &ther  Fsam- 
>-— ^  --— -.  metiohus,  and  made  another  great  HeHjaoina 
I  ?  1  f^*"^  change  in  the  military  tactics  of  tbe  ub.  iu  iss.' 
I    •     i\  LJ     Egyptians.      Their  habits  and  re-    »^  w* 

I  ligion  agreed  in  unfitting  them  for  sailors,  or 
i  for  venturing  on  any  waters  bat  their  own 
.  Nile  ;  they  thought  all  seafaring  persons  im- 
nc^ite.  pions,  as  breaking  tbroi^b  a  divine  law; 
and  he  was  the  first  Egyptian  who  turned  his  attention 
to  naval  a&irs.  He  got  together  two  large  fleets,  built  and 
manned  ^  Pbenioians,  one  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  on 
Ae  Bad  ^ea.  He  also  began  to  dig  a  ship  canal  which  was 
to  join  these  two  seas,  or  rather  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Bed 
Sea.  It  was  to  be  led  from  the  Nile  near  Bubastis,  by  the 
city  of  Fatomoe  or  Thouii,  along  a  natural  valley  to  Heroo- 
Volis,  and  then  into  the  Lower  Bitter  Lake,  which  by  this  time 
£ad  been  out  off  from  tbe  head  of  tbe  Bed  Sea  by  ~^  ^ ,, 
■  slowly  increasing  sand-bank.  This  ohai^  in  the 
coast  is  spoken  of  by  Isaiah.     "  The  Lord,"  says  the  prophet, 
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*'  will  cut  off  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea ;"  and  thus  thd 
spot  where  Moses  marched  between  the  waters,  and  where 
the  Egyptians  were  drowned,  became  a  bank  that  separated 
the  sea  from  a  new  laka  From  this  lake,  and  throii^  this 
bank,  the  canal  was  to  be  cut  into  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  to 
be  wide  enough  ibr  two  ships  abreast.  But  the  king  \su 
warned  by  the  priests  that  he  was  working  for  foreignen, 
and  gave  up  the  undertaking.  When  it  was  deiG^ 
ub"w*«!  mined  that  the  canal  should  not  be  dug,  Nedio 
ordered  his  Phenician  pilots  to  see  whether  the 
fleets  might  not  be  moved  from  sea  to  sea  by  some  otiur 
channel;  and  for  this  purpose  his  mariners  set  saQ  ont 
voyage  of  discovery  from  the  Bed  Sea  coasting  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  with  a  view  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  TImj 
spent  nearly  three  years  on  the  voyage.  They  twice  landel 
and  laid  up  their  ships,  sowed  tiie  fields  and  reaped  il» 
harvest,  and  then  set  sail  again.  In  this  way  they  oaane 
round  to  the  well-known  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Straits  d 
Gibraltar,  and  thus  brought  the  ships  safely  into  the  montt 
of  the  Nile,  declaring  to  their  disbelieving  hearers,  what  to  v 
is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  story,  that  as  they  wen 
sailing  westward  the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand.  Th» 
voyage  was  too  long  to  be  repeated,  but  it  was  a  noble  undo^ 
taking  on  the  part  of  Necho  for  the  increase  of  commeioe 
and  geographical  knowledge.  The  Carthaginians  soon  after- 
wards sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Hanno  to  follow  1i» 
west  coast  of  Africa ;  but,  as  Hanno's  fleet  was  not  victnaDel 
for  a  long  voyage,  it  turned  back  before  reaching  the  equator. 
(9)  Necho's  ships  were  not  all  so  innocentiy  employei 
By  the  help  of  his  fleet  he  began  to  take  part  in  the  na(^ 
Herodotus,  bouring  Asiatic  wars.  He  led  a  large  anny  to 
lib.  ii.  159!  attack  the  old  enemies  of  Egypt,  the  Assyriani} 
B.C.  611.  ^hom  we  must  now  call  Babylonians  or  Ghaldeeflt 
since  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian  empire  had  been  removed 
southward.  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  plain  through  whidi 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  reach  the  Persian  Gul^  bad 
usually  been  subject  to  Nineveh,  though  ruled  over  hf 
tributary  kings.  Latterly,  however,  the  Kurds,  or  some 
other  highland  tribe  that  had  also  been  subject  to  Ninevd, 
had  rebelled  and  conquered  Babylon.  They  then,  with  ll» 
new  name  of    Chaldees,  and  under  Nabopolassar  as  their 
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kng,  conquered  Nineveh.  Nabopolassar's  kingdom  there- 
five  now  reached  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Mediterranean, 
ftom  the  Persian  Gnlf  to  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus.  He 
was  master  of  all  the  nations  on  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
die  Araxes,  and  the  Orontes.  Notwithstanding  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  mighty  empire,  Necho  wished  again  to  esta- 
Uiflih  the  Egyptian  influence  over  Judaea,  whose  councils  had 
hlterly  been  wholly  under  that  of  Babylon.  He 
Imded  his  forces  on  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  ch^mv 
to  ayoid  the  kmg  of  Judsea,  with  whom  he  was  at 
peace,,  as  he  meant  to  march  through  Galilee  towards 
one  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  But  Josiah  king  of  JudsBa 
jfafarasted  his  promises  of  friendship,  and  was  faithful  to 
Ae  treaty  with  Babylon ;  and  he  led  an  army  northward  to 
flop  Necho's  march.  The  Egyptians  and  Jews  fought  a 
pitehed  battle  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  about  sixty  miles 
S€m  Jerusalem.  There  the  Jewish  forces  were  routed  by 
4e  Egyptian  archers,  Josiah  himself  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  hurried  off  the  field  of  battle  in  his  chariot.  He  made 
good,  however,  his  retreat  to  Jerusalem,  as  Necho  without 
mDsning  him  marched  northward  towards  Upper  Syria. 
ISTecho  found  that  that  province,  which  is  as  far  from 
Babylon  as  from  Egypt,  was  badly  guarded ;  and  it  yielded 
Um  an  easy  though  useless  victory. 

(10)  Necho  then  returned  southward  to  punish  the  Jews 
fixr  the  resistance  they  had  before  offered  to  him.    In  the 
meanwhile  King  Josiah  had  died  in  Jerusalem  of  his  wounds ; 
and  his  son   Jehoahaz  had  been  king  for  three 
months,  when    Necho    on  his  return  from    the  ^^^^^xvi 
Xophrates  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.     The  Jews 
were  t&en  divided  into  two  parties,  a  Babylonian  party  and 
an  Egyptian  party;  and  the  latter,  opening  the  gates  to 
Necho,  by  his  help  deposed  Jehoahaz,  the  late  king's  elder 
aon,  and  made  Eliakun,  the  younger  son,   king.     Necho 
&ied  the  city  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of 
gpldj  for  its  resistance;  and  he  carried  away  Jehoahaz  a 
prisoner  to  Egypt.     On  his  return  from  these  wars,  the 
Egyptian  king  sent  the  armour  which  he  wore  at 
the  battle  of  Megiddo  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  mTull 
Branchidce,  near  Miletus  in  Caria,4n  gratitude  to 
the  god  of  his  faithful  mercenaries.     Judcea  then  remained  a 
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province  of  Egypt,  paying  tribute  to  Necho,  and  falling  into 

some  of  the  Egyptian  idolatry.     And  when  the 

"xj^L^!   P^P^6*  Urijah,  the  friend  and  follower  of  Jeremiah, 

raised  his  voice  against  the  nation's  forgetfulness  of 

Jehovah,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  escaped  into  Egypt, 

Necho  allowed  Jehoiakim  to  fetch  him  back  and  put  him  to 

death. 

(11)  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  however,  was  not 

long  in  sending  his  forces  to  regain  the  revolted 
^SsepSm.'  provinces  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  and  to  punish  his 

rebellious  satraps,  who  had  so  readily  joined  the 
Egyptians.  His  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  as  general,  com- 
manded the  Babylonian  army,  defeated  the  Egyp- 
dhl^^d  *^*^  troops  at  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  and 

easily  regained  the  whole  of  Syria.  He  drove  the 
Egyptians  altogether  out  of  Palestine,  and  took  away  from 

Necho  ail  that  he  had  held  between  the  Nile  and  the 
2J^^    Euphrates.     He  conquered  Jerusalem,  and  a  few 

years  later,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all  future 
revolts  of  the  Jews,  he  led  the  Jewish  king,  Jehoiachin,  and 

his  nobles  captive  to  Babylon.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
2KingB,    nation,  after  weakening  itself  by  the  division  into 

the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  two  tribes  of  Judah, 
in  vain  tried  to  maintain  its  independence  between  the  great 
rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Shalmaneser 
had  before  put  down  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar shortly  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Ever  since  the  Assyrians  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  had 
defeated  the  armies  of  Tirhakah,    they  had  claimed  and 

sometimes  received  a  tribute  from  Egypt  as  from 
?oMphiim**  ^  subject  province.  In  this  last  war,  the  Babylonian 
'  historian  speaks  of  Necho  as  the  rebellious  satrap 
of  Nabopolassar. 

(12)  The  weakness  of  Egypt  and  the  strength  of  Babylon 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  was  made  the  military 
trench  which  joined  the  Lower  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  Nile 
near  Pelusium.   It  was  dug  for  a  fortification  against  eastern 

Herodotus,  invasion,  but  was  also  useful  for  irrigation.     There 

lib.  ii.  16,  is  always  a  natural  drainage  here  of  salt  water  from 

^^^*      the  Bed  Sea,  through  the  lakes  and  through  the 

sands,  to  the  Mediterranean.    Part  runs  into  the  Pelusiac 
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marates,  wliero  pits  were  formed  for  tlia  n 
Another  part  reaches  the  eea  more  to  the  east,  and 
forma  the  Lake  SorboniB,  near  Mount  Cassins,  the    ^^jfJo 
famed    Serbonian    bog,  in    which    whole    armies 
-.ixe  fablod  to  liave  sunk  on  their  march   aioog  the  coast. 
Seeho'a  canal,  by  bringing  water  from  the  Nile,  made  the 
Lower  Bitter  takes  freah,  and  they  took  the  name  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
of  Orocodile  Lakes  ;  and  from  the  Crocodile  Lakes 
was  dug  the  military  trench  to  Pelneium,  as  a  check  to 
hostile  inroads  from  Palestbe  and  Arabia.     Thus  the  whole 
castfim  frontier  of  Boycnty  miles  from  sea  to  sea  was  more 
or  less  guarded  by  lake  or  marsh  or  trench. 

(13)  PsAMMBTiGHTTB  II,  (fiee  Fig.  157),  orPsammia,  the  next 
/■ — N    /■ — N  ti^g  of  Egypt,  was  called  off  from  J/^^^^^^ 
'  ^  '  /  ■  n^  these  wars  in  Palestine  by  difficulties 


10    1     ^'   I  nearer  homo ;  and  he  was  foroed  to  "«" 

it  L^T  ^'^^  '"^  army  into  Ethiopia,  to  put  '"^  ■'*"'■ 
\  LjJ  I  I'^^iJ  dowu  a  rising  of  that  nation.  Palestine  and 
^  ir  ^  t^  all  Syria  remaiood  in  the  hands  of  the  Paby- 
FiE.  15T.  Ion  inn  6  j  the  Egyptian  power,  during  this 
roign  of  six  years,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
desert  of  Pelnsium.  The  Grecian  states,  however,  'j5™y"}^" 
still  looked  up  to  Lim  as  tbeii-  great  neighbour, 
and  when  they  quarrelled  about  tho  Olympic  games  they 
referred  the  matter  to  his  arbitration.  The  several  states 
complained  that  the  Eleans,  who  acted  as  judges,  often 
unfairly  gave  the  prize  to  one  of  themselves  ^  and  Psam- 
raetichUB  wisely  answered,  that,  as  the  Eleana  had  the 
management  of  tho  games,  they  should  not  allow  their  own 
citizens  to  enter  the  lists,  lest  their  judgments  should  want 
impartiality. 

(14)  HoPHBA,  Apriks,  or  Psammetioiids  III.  (seoFig.  158), 
as  he  is  variously  named  by  the 
I  historians  and  in  the  hieroglyphical    ^^^ 
inscriptions,  Eucceeded   his   father, 
ud  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  as  active 
nd  successful  as  the  former  was  unfortunate. 
lis  first  step  was  to  send  an  army 
Fig.  16a.        into  Palestine,  to  the  relief  of  Zcde-  J^^mWi, 
kiah,  who,  after  having  reigned  for  several  years 
iLS  the  satrap  of  Nobachadnezzar,  had  at  lost  robollcd  and 
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xns  being  besieged  in    Jerugalem  by  the    Cbaldean  tnaj. 

On  the  approAcb  of  the  EgyptmuB  the  Ohaldees  retreated, 

jmmiah.  '^^  l*^ft  Palestine  to  bo  ovemm  by  Hophra,  who 

eh.  iiru.    took  the  strong  cities  of  Gaza  and  Sidon,  and  aftra 

Hoedwui.  defeating  the  uavol  forces  of  the  Pheniciaas  sud 

Dtod.  sie.'  Cyprians  with  his  fleet,  shortly  took  Tyre.    Bat 

Ub.i.E3,    Jjebnchadnezzar  soon  again  marched  upon  JnJ« 

with  ft  larger  force,  and    renewed  the  si^e  of  Jemsalflni. 

This  time   Hophra  was  onable    or    unwilling  tu 

cuTuSil  ^^V  ^^  Jews,  and  after  a  riego  of  fifteen  moutlis 

they  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqneTor.    Zvie- 

kiah   wofi  carried    away  prisoner  by  Nebachadnezzai, 

walls  of  Jerusalem  ware    levelled  with    the    ground, 

ttsefl     »ol>'e3    ™ere   carried    away    captive,  and   Ji 

ceased   to  be  a  kingdom.     Hophra   had  letni 

home  with  a  great  booty;  but  there  his  Gocceases 

By  his  foreign  wars  he  had  weakened  his  k' 

If^^Sl^  while  ho  fancied  he  was  Btrcngthening  it 

chadnezzar,  after  conquering  Jeniealeia, 
away  from  Egypt  every  posscesion  that  it  had  held  in 
Palestine,  or  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

(15)  During  these  wars  between  Babylon  and  Jadss,  t 

prophet  Ezekiel,  writing  from  the  place  of  his  a 

<th^^    tivity  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  had  waned ! 

countrymen  not  to  trust  to  the  help  of  the  Egyptti 

nor  then  to  aim  at  freedom  or  revolt  against  th«  poi 

of  Nehuchadnezzar.     Ho  foretold  that  Tyre  and  the  oti 

til  iiviL  '^''^^  °^  Palestine,  which  had  so  readily  joined  I 

Egyptians,  would  soon  be  again  conquered  by  I 

Chaldees ;    and    ho    thus    figuratively  addresses    Hoph 

eb  lilt    "Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  ^y 

thou  great  crocodile  that  liest  in  the  midst  Ml 

waters ;   that  hast  said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  1 

made  it  for  myself.     But  I  will  pat  hooks  in  thy  jawB, 

will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  waters  to  stick  unto  thy  seal 

and  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  waters,! 

all  the  fish  of  thy  waters  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales  ;  uid 

will  leave  thee  in  the  desert Behold,  therefore,  * 

against  thee,  and  against  thy  waters ;  and  I  will 
laud  of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and  desolate,  from  ~' 
Syone  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia." 
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(16)  After  the  death  of  Zedekiah,  the  Jews,  smarting  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Chaldees,  though  they  could  no 
kmger  look  to  Egypt  for  help,  turned  to  it  as  a  /^^g. 
pboe  of  refuge,  and  large  bodies  fled  there  for 
flttfety.  On  the  rebellion  of  Johanan,  who  had  tried  to  make 
JndflBB  once  more  a  free  state,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  promised 
the  Jews  that  if  they  remained  in  their  own  country  God 
would  take  care  of  them ;  and  he  warned  those  who  were 
lemoying  into  Egypt,  that  they  would  thereby  sink  deeper 
in  the  idolatry  that  they  had  lately  fallen  into. 
But  hunger  and  fear  made  them  deaf  to  the  pro- 
viiet's  eloquent  warnings,  and  thousands  removed  quietly 
mto  Egypt ;  and  when  Johanan  found  himself  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  larger  forces  of  the  Chaldees,  he  also 
in  despair  led  his  little  army  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
zanean  through  the  desert,  towards  the  Egyptian  border, 
eanying  with  him  the  prophet  and  Baruch  the  scribe  as 
well  as  his  Chaldee  prisoners.  At  the  frontier  Jeremiah 
again  warned  Johanan  and  the  other  Jews  to  turn  back 
before  entering  the  Egyptian  city  of  Tahpenes  or  Daphnse ; 
but  this  little  band  of  patriots,  the  remnant  of  Judah,  as  they 
pEoadly  called  themselves,  haii  lost  all  heart ;  they  saw  no 
^^^TMw  of  success  in  battle ;  and,  disbelieving  the  prophet, 
wiiom  they  accused  of  being  a  favourer  of  the  Chaldees,  they 
eetezed  Egypt  while  their  wives  offered  up  their  prayers 
and  ineense  to  the  Egyptian  goddess  the  queen  of  heaven. 
Hopbra  received  these  brave  but  unfortunate  men  kindly,  and 
be  wowed  them  to  settle  in  the  Land  of  Qoshen,  between  Mem- 
nbia  and  the  Bed  Sea,  the  place  where  their  forefathers  had 
dwelt  in  tiie  time  of  Moses,  and  which  some  of  their  nation 
bad  never  quitted.  Even  before  the  arrival  of  these  Jews 
tbete  had  been  a  small  but  continual  stream  of  fugitives,  both 
from  northern  Israel  and  from  Judca,  who  moved  southward 
to  escape  danger  from  the  Assyrians.  Some  had  paused  at 
Beer-flheba  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  had  there  raised  an 
altar  to  Jehovah.  But  others  had  pressed  forward  into 
Ugypt;  Isaiah  had  strongly  blamed  iliis  desertion  of  their 
ooontry  in  its  time  of  nee£  But  his  voice  was  little  heeded. 
The  inhabitants  around  Hebron,  as  being  nearest  to  Egypt, 
flocked  there  in  largest  numbers. 
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(17)  In  one  of  these  towns,  perliaps  Tahpenes,  the  first 
ho  entered  after  crossing  the  frontier  marshes,  or  perhaps 
Heliopolis,  the  seat  of  learning,  hut  in  one  of  these  towns, 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamentations..  His  friend 
Bamch  the  scribe  probably  held  the  pen  for  him.  Whether 
they  are  the  poems  which  we  now  possess  imder  that  name 

Jeremiah,  ^  doubtfuL  Here  also  he  wrote  some  of  his  latter 
ch.  ziuL  prophecies,  in  which  he  threatens  destruction  to 
ch.  xUv.  Egypt,  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  set  up  his 
throne  in  Tahpenes.  He  also  gave  a  last  warning  to  his 
countrymen,  living  at  Migdol,  at  Tahpenes,  at  Memphis, 
and  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  idolatry  of  the  land.  He 
reminds  them  that  Jehovah's  anger  fell  on  Judah  because 
they  bowed  down  to  strange  gods.  He  warns  them  to  leave 
off  their  sacrifices  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  they  shiEill  be 
pimished  in  Egypt  as  they  have  been  punished  in  their  own 
land.  And,  as  a  sign  to  prove  that  these  threats  shall 
hereafter  come  to  pass,  he  tells  them  that  they  shall  see 
Hophra,  the  powerful  king  of  Egypt,  put  to  death  by  his 
enemies,  as  they  had  seen  Zedekis^,  long  of  Judah,  put  to 
death  by  the  Babylonians. 

(18)  This  settlement  of  Jews  near  Heliopolis  must  have 
existed  very  early,  probably  even  from  the  time  of  Moses. 
Many  may  have  remained  behind  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
though  it  was  only  on  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power  that 
their  numbers  were  much  increased  by  those  who  fled  there 
for  safety.  Here  the  Jews  after  a  time  lost  the  use  of  their 
own  language,  and  adopted  in  its  place  the  Greek,  which 
was  used  by  all  strangers  in  the  Delta.     At  the  same  time 

Jeremiah    ^^^^  S^^®  somo  ucw  words  to  the  Egyptians.     The 

ch.  li.  18*.  native  name  for  the  river  was  Sihor,  or  Seiris,  as 

Dionysius  the  Greeks  pronounced  it,  taken  from  the  colour, 

®  ^**    blue.    But  it  received  its  present  name,  the  Nile,  or 

stream,  from  the  Jews.    By  this    they  at  first  meant  the 

shallow    Pelusiac   branch,  while    they    kept    the 

x^L^2.  grander  name,  the  river,  for  the  Euphrates.     Some 

changes  also  in  the  pronunciation  were  probably 

brought  from   ChaldsBa  into  the  Bashmuric  dialect,  or  that 

spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bubastis.     Such  was  using 

the  letters  L  and  B  in  the  place  of  E  and  F,  and  Th  in  the 

place  of  the  guttural  Ch.      ChaldsBan  science  now  entered 
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the  Delta.  Fi-om  this  time  tLe  school  of  Holiopolia  rose 
into  notioe.  Hero  the  Jewish  rabbi  was  able  to  comparo 
Babylonian  scienco  with  Egyptian  mystory,  Ilure  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Egyptian  langtuigca  wero  all  under- 
stood ;  and  those  that  came  to  leom  might  study  the 
ijpiniouB  ut'  the  three  nations.  Those  who  read  the 
laws  of  Moses  talked  with  those  who  road  Homer,  and 
those  who  road  hieroglyphics.  Here  only  did  Egyptian 
learning  fool  a.  relief  from  the  crushing  weight  of  tra- 
dition and  authority.  The  writings  of  many  a  Greek 
philosopher  and  Hebrew  doctor  afterwards  took  their  colour 
from  this  Bchool.  Its  fame  reached,  if  not  far  oyer 
tho  globe,  as  far  perhaps  as  the  use  of  letters,  to  Thebes, 
to  Babylou,  and  to  Athene.  And  when  our  country- 
raeu,  on  their  hurried  journey  from  England  to  Hin- 
doston,  now  pass  the  village  of  Matareeh,  near  Caiiw, 
and  look  up  at  the  obelisk  there  stamlmg  hy  itself 
among  the  low  earth  mounds,  the  remains  of  its  temple 
and  priestly  college,  they  ehould  not  forget  that  they 
are  on  one  of  those  remarkable  spots,  for  a  time  tho 
pentro  of  the  world's  mind,  wheneo  Solim  and  Pytha- 
goras   borrowed  their   opinions   and  where   I'lato    came    to 

(111)  The  Hebrew  laiT  hud  required  every  Jew  to  present 
himself  in  the  Templo  of  Jerusulem  at  each  of  the  great 
feasts ;  but  tliis  was  a  bm'den  too  heavy  fur  those  that  dwelt 
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priesthood  after  his  family  hod  obeyed  the  laws  of  Moses 
for  three  generations, 

(20)  Few  buildings  now  lemain  which  were  raised  in  the 

time  of  the  kings  of  Sais ;  a  tomh,  however,  in  the 
1^^^  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  bearing  the  date  of 

Hophra's  reign,  is  remar^ble  for  a  stone  arch  bnilt 
on  mathematical  principles  (see  Fig.  169).  But  the  nga 
of  the  graoefol  arch  in  the 
Egyptian  buildings  would  have 
been  very  little  snitablo  to  their 
solemn  feelings.  They  coold 
look  moreqnietlyatatoofsafely 
npheld  by  a  row  of  thick  closely 
set  columns.  The  span  of  a  wide 
arch  moves  us  with  rather  an 
nneasy  wonder ;  its  stones  seem 
overtasked ;  and  the  Arab  hap-  i 
ply  remarks  that  an  aroh  gets  : 

no  rest.     False  arches  [ 
;  E^^'  made    by    advancing  1 

conrses  of  stones  are  | 
to  be  found  of  a  much  earlier    | 
date.     In  Thebes  we  find  arches 
built  of  mibumt  bricks,  forming 
parts  of  vaulted  rooms,  as  early  "^b-  '^'- 

^  Amunothph  I.  and  Thothmosis  III. ;  but  this  ie  a  tmo 
arch  made  of  wedge-shaped  stones,  which  stand  because  they 
all  press  to  a  common  centre.  This  form  of  stonework, 
BO  beautiful,  so  osefal  for  bridges  and  larger  buildings,  and 
now  BO  common,  was  unlaiown  in  Greece,  and  we  naturally 
look  for  the  traces  of  its  first  emplojiment. 

(21)  The  religion  of  Lower  Egypt,  under  these  kings  of 
Sais,  was  not  quite  the  same  es  that  shown  to  ns  on  the 
Theban  monuments ;  and  even  when  the  gods  had  the  same 
names,  in  the  minds  of  their  worshippers  they  may  have 
been  vory  different.  In  one  word,  the  Thebans  said  that 
they  were  beloved  by  their  gods,  and  the  people  of  Lower 
Egypt  thought  of  them  very  much  as  punishers.  On  the  top 
of  the  Theban  obelisk  the  god  Amun-Ba  is  laying  his  hands 
<m  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  in  token  of  blessiogs  bestowed 
(see  Fig.  41),  but  on  the    temple    of  Sais,  Sing    Hophra 


presents   his   ofTcrings    to    appease    a   class 
threaten  piiniBlimeut  with 


Those 
f  whom 
I  traces  in 
of     Tipper 


(seo  Fig.  160J. 
the  Caheiri,  o:" 
find  few  or  m 
the    religion 

Egypt.  But  as  m  tne 
religion  of  tho  Delta  the 
danger  of  punishment  be- 
came greater,  bo  also  was 
there  provided  greater 
help  in  the  per  eon  of  ad-  Fig.  jbo. 

voentcs  find  mediators,  on  behalf  of  the  worehippor. 
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(see  Fig,  162).  Theecnlphiresoti  the  sarcophftgus  taken  fccta 
the  aboYe-mentioDcd  tomb  of  this  reign  coatain  a  " 
eighteen  gods,  which  may  bo  usefully  compared  with  tl 
of  Thebes.  They  are,  SeUc,  the  acorpion-goddesa.  Mo,  tie  gc 
of  Trnth,  a  femalo  Typhon,  Thoth,  lord  of  the  city  6 
OshmoonajB,  Seb,  the  father  of  the  gods.  Chem  with  tl 
double  crown,  Osiris  with  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  Is 
the  great  mother,  a  second  Isis  named  Sato,  Annhis  wilb 
dog's  head,  a  second  Annbis  with  the  same  head,  NephOLj 
Horna  with  a  hawk's  head,  Hoius-Bo,  or  a  Bccond  Hon 
Thora,  or  a  third  Honis,  distinguished  by  g 
Neith,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  second  Neith,  and  b  godd«l 
named  Soneb.  These  were  the  gods  chiefly  wo:^pp« 
in  Sais.  But  in  this  long  list  we  miss  Amon-Ba,  Aibn 
and  Ohonso,  the  gods  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  even  Ptiiali,  ti 
chief  god  of  Memphis,  and  Knef,  the  spirit,  and  m 
place  find  Selk,  tbo  scorpion,  snd  Typhon,  the  aoc 
hippopotamus. 

(22)  The  old  Egyptian  army  was  a  body  of  h 

who  were  each  of  them  allowed  about  six  anwi 
Ubl^iM:  land,  tree  of  all  rent  and  taxes,  as  their  ^  i 

doing  military  servico  when  called  out  by  the  t*" 
They  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  Calasiriea  of  T* 
and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delta,  amounting  to  two  hi 
and  fifty  thousand  tenonte  of  the  crown,  registered  as  (f  I 
ngc  to  cany  armB,  and  the  Hermotybies  of  JFanopoliB  m 
the  western  half  of  the  Delta,  registered  to  tlike  number  of 
hundred  and  sixty  thousaud  men;  thus,  asi  tko  popnla^ 
was  about  four  or  five  millions,  these  registcnod  aoldierswi 
abont  one  in  ten  souls.  But,  as  they  were  ionly  called  Ii 
Bervico  for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  that  n'  aost  likely  oi 
once  in  a  life,  the  number  of  men  under  an  W  was  prolwli 
not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  Boldiers,  or  a  .  stacding  air^ 
of  forty  thousand  men.  This  proportion  ■  of  one  nnj 
ductivQ  soldier  to  each  hundred  of  the  pojVmlation,  is  tb 
the  largest  army  that  one  of  the  European  ^VaDnotchieB  w 
now  support  without  eshausting  itself ;  biili<i  to  this  we  n 
add  an  equal  number  for  the  Gt^ek  and  LilK^^an  mercenU 
and  the  Pbenician  mariners,  to  measure  ffthe  weight  w 
which  the  Egyptian  monarchy  pressed  on '8  its  BohjectiM 
to  show  what  a  store  of  industi-y  the  trade    tid  m 
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bid  brought  into  being  for  the  state  to  make  use  oL  It 
vas  usual  for  the  Calasiries  and  Hermotybies,  each  in  their 
taiB,  to  famish  a  body  of  a  thonsand  picked  men  to  do  duty 
18  the  king's  body-guard,  for  which  service  they  received 
ft  large  daily  allowance  of  bread,  meat,  and  wine.  The  chief 
strength  of  an  Egyptian  army  lay  in  its  bowmen  and  chariots, 
and  no  difficulties  arose  as  long  as  the  mercenaries  were 
(mly  Arabs  and  Ethiopians,  men  worse  armed  and  worse 
disciplined  than  themselves.  Nor  were  the  difficulties  much 
Mi  when  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  engaged  a  large  body 
of  Greeks,  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  as  long  as  they 
were  employed  in  active  warfare*  As  long  as  the  Egyptians 
enjoyed  their  privileges  and  the  post  of  honour,  they  did  not 
snind  the  Greeks  being  hired  to  fight  their  battles.  But 
Hophra  changed  the  established  order  of  things,  and  em- 
ployed the  Garians  and  lonians  as  his  favoured  body-guard 
in  his  palace  at  Sais ;  and  the  jealousy  which  thence  sprung 
up  between  the  native  soldiers  and  the  Greek  mercenaries 
^ocmed  the  chief  difficulty  of  his  reign.  His  conduct 
showed  a  wish  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  military  class ; 
«nd  this  at  last  caused  a  rebellion  and  his  own  overthrow. 
Adicran,  king  of  the  Libyans,  near  Gyrene,  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  Egypt  to  beg  for  help  against  ub^°v?i59. 
Battns  II.,  under  whom  the  Dorian  colony  of  Gyrene 
liad  latterly  been  growing  more  powerful.  Adicran  made 
an  o£^  of  his  country  to  Hophra  ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt, 
perhaps  thinking  it  unsafe  to  employ  his  Greeks  in  this 
service,  sent  an  army  of  Egyptians  to  check  the  power  of 
Ms  Greek  neighbours.  But  the  Egyptian  troops  were 
beaten  in  battle,  many  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  Dorians, 
and  very  few  reached  home  after  the  rout.  Upon  the  news 
of  this  disaster  the  Egyptian  army  declared  that  their 
brethren  had  been  betrayed  by  their  own  king,  and  they 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Hophra  sent  Amasis, 
a  popular  general,  to  recall  them  to  their  duty ;  ^J^^^^^Ji' 
Imt  while  he  was  addressing  the  assembled  rebels 
they  placed  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  proclaimed  him  king, 
and  his  fears  and  his  ambition  joined  in  making  him  yield 
to  their  wishes.  Hophra  next  sent  Patarbemis,  a  man  of 
rank,  with  orders  to  seize  Amasis,  and  bring  him  before  him 
alivo.     Patarbemis  foimd  Amasis  on  horseback  at  the  head 
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(if  Ilia  troops,  itud,  on  delivering  the  nuissage,  was  toM  tkt 
Hophra  need  uot  send,  as  Amasis  would  soon  be  with  liu 
On  the  messenger'fi  return,  Hophra  cnieUy  ordered  his  nu 
and  oars  to  be  cut  off  as  a  punishment  for  his  wval 
Buceeea. 

(23)  Hophra,  now  seeing  that  the  fate  of  hia  crown  wis 

be  determined  by  a  struggle,  got  ready  hia  fop 
bb^*"sB'  ^""^  battle.     He  had  about  thirty  thousimd  Gn 
'  mercenaries,  chiefly  Carians  and  lonians;  andSi 
Ma  capital,  was  a  well-fortided  city.     But  ha  chose  to  nui 
out,  and  cross  the  river,  and   give  battle  to  Amnsis  a 
Momemphia,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Saia ;    and  that 
the  Greeks  as  nsual  fought  bravely,  they  were  beaten  by ' 
larger  number  of  the  Egyptians,  and  by  the  difficulties  wli 
attend  an  army  in  an  encm/a  connti-y.     Hoplira's  pride 
spoken  of  by  Ezekiel,     He  hod  boasted  that  not  even  i 
cotdd  shake  his  throne ;  but  ho  was  tuken  alive  by  An 
and,  though  kindly  treated,  was  carried  prisoner  to 
deprived  of  hia  crown,  and  confined  by  hie  succeasfiil 
in  what  hod  once  been  his  own  palace. 

(24)  Amasis  (see  Fig.  163),  by  this  bold  act  of  nsaif 
HeikniQas,  ^"^  *uig   f^    Upper    and    Lower 
ap.  Arte-  Egypt,  was  a  man  of   high  rank, 
n3"i°'i,  though  not  of  the  royal  family.   He 

B.C.  6SS.    had  originally  gained  the  notice  of 

King  Hophra  by  a  fortunate  present  of  a  crown 
made  of  spring  flowers  on  the  celebration  of 
his  birthday,  entwined  in  the  manner  in 
which  such  garlands  were  uaually  placed  o 
of  the  gods.  The  bing  thereupon  invited  him  to  dJDi 
and  was  further  pleased  with  his  address,  and  adnil 
bin)  iuto  the  number  of  his  friends.  Amosis  rose  i&pdiy 
favoor;  ho  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  monarch  VSM 
raotichns ;  he  won  the  love  of  tho  soldiers  as  of  the  hio^  H 
ui<  we  have  seen,  ungmtofuUy  repaid  the  IdnduesB  of  lioft 
by  dethroning  him.  But  though  he  thus  gained  the  cFOwn ' 
the  overflow  of  the  mercenaries,  Amasia  by  no  means  withdn 
his  favour  from  the  Greeks,  who  formed  on  II 
'i'b^L^i  portant  part  of  tho  population  of  the  Delta,  I 
even  removeil  the  Greek  military  colony  bom  tl 
Ironticr  settlements,  tho  Camps  near  Felusiuni,  to  tho  Tci 
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beart  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  them  dwellings  near  Memphis^ 

He  showed  an  unnecessary  jealousy  or  forgetfulness  of  Tanis, 

Mendes,  and  Bubastis,  the  old  rivals  of  Sais,  his  capital.    He 

wholly  stopped  their  trade  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  had 

already  fallen  off  on  the  overthrow  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whoso 

merchants  had  been  the  carriers  from  tiie  eastern  mouths  of 

the  Nile  to  the  neighbouring  and  opposite  ports.    He  thus 

lastened  the  ruin  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delta.     He  made 

Kaaoratis,  the  city  in  which  the  Greek  merchants 

duefly  dwelt,  the  sole  port  for  the  Mediterranean   ^5!^°^?!; 

trade.     It  was  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the 

Ka  and  ten  miles  below  Sais,  on  the  Canobic  branch  of  the 

Hile,  which  was  then  the  deepest  of  the  several  channels  into 

vhieh  the  river  was  divided.    No  foreign  vessel  might  enter 

any  other  than  the  Canobic  mouth ;  and,  if  driven  by  accident 

or  stress  of  weather  into  any  other  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was 

either  sent  round  to  Naucratis,  or  the  goods  were  carried 

there  by  barges. 

(25)  Besides  these  advantages  for  their  trade,  Amasis  gave 
the  Greeks  of  Naucratis  many  civil  and  religious  privileges. 
He  allowed  them  to  appoint  their  own  magistrates  a^d 
officers  for  the  regulation  of  their  commerce,  and  to  build 
temples  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  religion ;  and  as  these 
remarkable  privileges  were  granted  to  this  Greek  city  only 
ten  miles  distant  from  Sais,  where  were  situated  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  king's  own  palace,  instead  of  looking 
iroon  these  foreigners  with  jealousy,  he  must  have  thought 
msm  the  best  support  to  his  throne.  And  we  are  able  to 
measmre  the  naval  power  at  this  time  of  the  several  Greek 
states,  and  their  activity  in  foreign  commerce,  by  their 
bnildrngs  in  this  Egyptian  city.  The  Greeks  of  the  main- 
land, who  had  put  forth  their  strength  so  successfully  four 
centuries  earlier,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  now  no 
longer  masters  of  their  own  seas.  That  high  rank  had  for 
some  time  past  been  held  by  the  seafaring  inhabitants  of  tho 
little  islands  of  ^gina  and  Samos.  Athens  had  not  yet  risen 
to  be  a  naval  power.  The  Greek  merchants  of  Naucratis 
chiefly  came  from  the  islands  and  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  few  or  none  from  the  mainland  of  Greece. 
Those  of  three  Greek  states  were  numerous  enough  to  have 
each  a  temple  for  themselves ;  while  the  other  Greek  merchants 
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had  one  templo  in  conunon.  These  temples  of  Naucratis 
were,  that  of  Jupiter,  built  by  the  ^ginetae,  that  of  Juno  by 
the  Samians,  that  of  Apollo  by  the  Milesians,  and  the  large 
temple  called  the  Hellenium,  which  last  was  built  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  lonians  of  Chios,  Teos,  Phocaea,  and 
OlazomensB,  of  the  Dorians  of  Bhodes,  Cnidus,  Halicarnassus, 
and  Phaselis,  and  of  the  MoU&as  of  Mytelene.  Thus 
Naucratis,  in  the  appearance  of  its  buildings,  was  a  Greek 
city ;  and  from  the  large  temples  on  the  islands  of  ^gina 

and  Samos  wo  may  judge  of  the  form  of  the  smaller 

temples  of  Naucratis,  which  were  copied  from  them. 
Amasis  also  joined  the  Greek  colonists  in  making  gifts  to 
their  temples  at  home ;  and  when  the  temple  of  Delphi  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  several  Greek  cities  sent  their 
presents  towards  the  cost  of  rebuilding  it,  one  of  the'  largest 

presents  was  from  the  king  of  Egypt.     To  the 
ub'u^S'  ^^'^P^®  ^^  Minerva  at  Cyrene  he  sent  a  golden 

statue  of  the  goddess ;  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Lindus  in  Bhodes  he  sent  two  marble  statues ;  while  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Samos  he  sent  two  statues  of  himself, 
carved  in  wood.  These  kings  of  Sais  acted  as  if  they  were 
as  much  Greek  as  Egyptian ;  and  their  liberality  to  the  Greek 
temples  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Egyptians, 
unlike  the  Greeks,  never  admitted  into  their  mythology  the 

gods  of  their  neighbours.      The  Greeks,  on  the 
ub^u^ei^  other  hand,  were  eager  to  copy  the  rites  of  the 

Egyptian  religion ;  and  after  the  sacrifice  to  Isis  at 
Busiris,  when  thousands  of  votaries  every  year  scourged 
themselves  in  token  of  the  sufferings  of  Osiris,  the  Carian 
mercenaries  were  foremost  in  seK-torturOi  They  gashed 
their  faces  with  their  swords,  and  surpassed  the  Egyptians  in 
fearlessness  when  using  their  weapons  against  themselves,  ha 
much  as  when  using  them  against  the  enemy. 

(26)  Under  the  favour  now  shown  by  the  kings  of  Sais  tf) 
Diogenes  *^®  Greeks,  Thales,  the  first  who  had  the  title  of 
Laertius,  Wiso  Man,  travelled  in  Egypt  in  about  the  fiftieth 

Olympiad,  perhaps  in  the  last  reign.  He  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  search  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  did 
not  forget  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  Nile's  overflow. 
He  measured  the  height  of  the  great  pyramid  by  the  length 
of  its  shadow.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  that 
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foretold  aa  eclipse  ;  and  to  have  leameil  &om  the  Egj^tians 
the  vnlmtblo  mathematical  truth  that  the  txnglo  in  a  scmi- 
cii'clo  is  always  a  right  angle;  and  he  sacrificed  an  ox  to  the 
goda  in  grntitudc  for  thia  increoBO  of  knowledge.     But  he 
lias  left  no  written  works  behind  him.     Soon  after- 
ivards,    Solon,    the    Athenian    lawgiver,   came    to  VH^sJfon, 
NancEfttia  os  a  merchaut^  bringing  the  oUve  oil  of  ^^""^ 
Athene  to  exchange  for  the  com  and  other  native 
products  of  Egypt  and  the  luoco  costly  articloB  &om  India  ; 
iind,  while  thus  carrying  on  the  trade  of  an  oil-merchant,  he 
Ktndicd  the  mannere  and  cuatomB  of  the  country.     The  tirst 
liuty  and  pleaaure  in  life  is  to  be  usefnl,  and  the  second  is  to 
improve  oureelveB  and  qualify  ourselveB  for  further  useful- 
tioEB.     Solon  had  been  in  the  highoat  degreo  UBeAil  to  his 
countrymen  in  reforming  their  laws,  and   he  waB  now  in 
fioarch  of  knowledge  to  qualify  himeelf  for  further  usefulness. 
Prom  the  Egyptians  he   copied  the  law  that  every  man 
should  be  called  upon  by  the  magistrate  to  give  an  account 
iif  how  he  earned  hia  livelihood.     After  Belling  his  caigo,  or 
leaving  it  at  Nauerntis  to  be  sold  by  an  ogent,  he  visited 
Saie,  the  capital,  whore  his  character  secured  for 
liim  an  honourable  reception,  and  where  he  con-    ?j^^1;,J" 
versed  with  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Ncith,  and 
inquired  into  their  accounts  of  the  history  of  their  nation 
and  of  the  world.     They  called  the  GreelcB  mere  children  of 
yesterday,  and  professed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  events 
of  the  last  nine  thouBaud  years.     They  gave  him  a 
marvellpua  account  of  the  island  of  Atlantia,  a    ],furiiia. 
country  abounding  in  wealth  of  every  kind,  situated 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Egypt,  moaning  perhops  part  of  Abyssinia.     This  account 
they  must  have  gained  from  tho  circumnavigators  in  the 
reign  of  Necho.     Solon  returned  to  Athens  with  his  mind 
cm-iched  with  tnowledgo;  hut  had  the  poin  of  finding  thut 
his  countrymen  Lad  already  lost  their  seal  for  the  laws  that 
ho  had  left  them. 

(27)  Solon  was  followed  by  his  friend  Claobulus,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Ehodes,  who  came  to  Egypt  to    n^ngpiKB 
study  philosophy ;  and  soon  afterwards  by  Hecatffiua    Ljf'tiuB, 
of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  who  went  as  high  as  Thebes, 
and  ivToto  u  valuable  history  of  lua  tmvols.      The  Thcbau 
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priests  showed  HecatdBUS  the  large  wooden  manm^-cases  of 
their  predecessors,  stan£ng  upright  round  the  waOft 
ub.^  M3.'  of  the  temple,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  ;  and  when  the  Greek  traveller  boasted  tint 
he  was  the  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Jupiter,  they  told  him  tint 
those  three  hundred  and  forty-five  priests  had  ruled  Thebeft 
in  succession  &om  father  to  son,  each  a  mortal  the  son  of  t 
mortal,  and  that  it  was  that  number  of  generations  since  the 
gods  Osiris  and  Horus  had  reigned  in  Egypt.  Nations,  lil» 
families,  have  usually  been  fond  of  claiming  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  but  none  have  ever  had  a  better  right  to  &a,i  botst 
than  the  Egyptians.  The  Theban  priest  was  speaking  to 
Hecatseus  in  about  the  fortieth  reign  of  this  history,  mh 
his  Greek  visitor  only  pretended  to  be  the  sixteenth  m 
descent  from  the  gods.  The  Theban  could  then  name  wi& 
certainty  more  sovereigns  of  his  country  in  the  order  of 
succession  than  we  can  kings  of  England.  He  was  as  &r 
removed  from  the  obscurity  of  antiquity  as  we  English  are  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  he  boasted  that  tiie 
oldest  of  his  mummies  was  ten  times  older  than  it  was  lifeeiy 
to  have  been ;  but,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  what  we 
think  the  truth,  his  boast  would  still  have  been  very  remade- 
able,  and  he  could  probably  have  pointed  to  records  standing 
around  him  which  had  existed  some  centuries  before  the  tnn& 
that  the  Hebrew  historians  give  to  Abraham. 

(28)  While    Solon    and    Hecatseus    were    studying  Ha 
Egyptian  customs,  Pythagoras,   of  Samos,  if  we 
Drisi^x.  ^^y  trust  to  the  slightest  and  most  uncertain  of 
Jam^Ji'jjis,  traditions,  was   equally   busy   inquiring  into  the 
^    ^*  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pheni- 
cians   of  the   Delta,    studying   under   (Enuphis   of  Helio- 
polis  that  learning  which  was  the  growth  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  that  which  had  been  brought  from  Babylon. 
But,  well  acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  sect  of  the  Pythago- 
reans and  their  opinions  ten  centuries  later,  the  life  of  their 
founder  is  wrapt  in  fable.     He  is  said  to  have  lived  twenty 
years  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Persians  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off  to 
Babylon.     The  next   Greek  traveller  was  the  philosopher 
Xenophanes,  the  Ionian,  so  famous  for  his  just  notions  of  the 
nature  of  Grod,  as  being  one  eternal  infinite  spirit.    Here 
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lie  mnde  inquiries  of  tLe  priests  as  to  tboir  roligiuuB  opinious ; 
and  at  the  ansnal  ceremony  of  th.o  lament  for  the 
doatb  of  Osiris  he  was  natnrftlly  puzzled  with  their  fjjj^'^' 
grief  for  the  suflerings  of  one  whom  thoy  called  it 
god.  He  did  not  understand  how  Osiris  could  have  two 
natureB,  one  humiui  and  one  divine ;  and  he  wittily  argued 
with  them,  that  if  they  thouglit  him  a  man  they  should  not 
worship  him,  and  if  they  thought  him  a  god  thoy  need  not 
talk  of  his  auffei'ings.  Those  inquiring  Greeks  camo  to 
Egypt  to  a  people  overflowing  with  wealth  svhile  at  Lome 
they  were  only  beginning  to  taste  of  lusurics,  to  a  people 
who  had  been  civilized  at  a  time  when  Greece  hod  been  in 
barbarism,  to  a  people  who  hod  taught  them  the  first  elements 
of  mnch  of  their  knowledge.  The  Greeks  indeed  had  latterly 
made  great  progreES  in  the  arts  and  in  civiliaatiou  of  aU 
kinds;  and  they  hod  moreover  learned  that  they  Lad  the 
power  of  making  further  progrSBe;  while  the  Egyptians  liad 
not  got  that  power,  and  were  losing  their  rank  in  each 
succeeding  century.  But  a  forward  movement  in  civilizatiun 
is  only  to  be  insured  by  looking  back  to  the  steps  that  the 
world  has  already  made ;  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
teaches  us  what  may  bo  done ;  and  nowhere  conid  the  history 
of  the  past  be  studied  so  nsefully  as  in  Egypt  (vide p.  427). 
(2S)  The  island  of  Cyprus,  though  latterly  sometimes  in 
obedience  to  Egypt,  and  sometimes  to  Kineveh, 
had  always  been  governed  by  its  own  kings  ;  but  ""Hula's. 
Amasia  made  it  subject  to  tho  Egyptian  crown  alike 
in  name  and  in  reality.  It  was  peopled  by  a  very  mised 
race.  Greek  and  Phoenician  traders  had  settled  in  some 
ports,  Egyptians  and  native  Cypriotes  held  other  towns ; 
and  an  Assyrian  inscription  tells  UB  that  that  fifth  race 
of  people  once  held  their  island  in  subjection.  Equally 
varied  in  style  are  the  works  of  art  throughout  its  cities. 
Their  own  Cyprian  inaeriptions  have  not  yet  been  de- 
oyphered ;  the  language  and  the  letters  are  alike  unknown. 
The  Phojnician  inscriptions  are  better  understood.  Of  these 
the  characters  are  borrowed  from  the  hieroglyphics  and 
enchorial  writing  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  them  are  at  the 
time  those  from  which  the  Greek  lottors  were  formed. 
,  while  tho  Greeks  may  bo  right  when  they  tell  us 
\t  they  owed  their  alphabet  to  the  Pbcenioians,  they  are- 
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certainly  wrong  when  they  tell  ns  that  the  Fhenunaiu  nn 
the  inTentors  of  letters.  The  Fhenician  letters,  lite  ftonof 
all  the  other  neighbooting  nations,  may  be  shown  to  be  rf 
Egyptian  origin.  The  doee  interooorEe  of  tite  Egjptius 
with  the  Phenicians  of  Oypms,  and  the  yet  oloeer  with  iie 
Pbeniciane  of  FelnBitim,  will  explain  how  the  knowledge 
passed  from  one  nation  to  the  other. 

(30)  The  first  wife   of  Amasis   weib   Hanes-vaphra  (see 

[^jj^    Fig,  164),  if  we  may  venture  to  spell  her  ^•->. 

inscripL    name  &om  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.    Q  « 

pLiifcai.  gj^g  ^^g  the  dftnghter  of  PsaBimetichna  IL,    J  |' 

and  sister  of  the  last  king,  and  her  royal  birth  lonst    --ti 

faave  added  to  the  strength  of  her  hnsband's  thr<me ;      1* 

she  was  probably  the  mother  of  his  son  PsammenitoB,  ^    ^ 

who  succeeded  bi-m,      When  she  died,  tliongh  her  f**"- 

husliacd  was  reigning  in  Lower  Egypt,  she  was  buried  m 

the  valley  of  queens'  tombs  on  the  west  side  of  Thebes 

We  know  her  only  in  her  beantifiil  Theban    Baxoiy^btfm 

now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  she  ia  named,  in  tiu 

usual  style  of  Eastern  compliment,  the  morning  star,  &» 

evening  star,  the  new  moon,  with  other  equally  poetic  nxiM. 

Her  sculptured  figure,  which  lies  upon  the  lit^  hoe  the  txawa 

of  Amuit-Ba,  tho  sceptres  of  Osiris,  and  bears  the  namecf 

the  goddeas  Athor.     The  queen  is  thus  made  a  thieefbU 

riuUttii    deity  in  her  own  person.     Amasis  bad  hitherto 

vtrtnv    been  supporting  with  his  troops  the  party  in  Cyras 

which  was  in  rebellion  against  the  family  of  BtHai  \ 

and  on  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  he  threatened  to  send  u 

army  against  the  young  Battus,  who  then  gained  the  Qmoa 

Battus  sent  to  Egypt  his  mother  and  grandmother  as  ut- 

baeeadors  to  plead  his  canee ;  and  they  were  successful  in 

appeasing  the  king's  anger,  and  in  uniting  the  two  states  lij 

a  friendly  treaty.     On  the  death  of  Hanos-vaphni 

[^^°'^'  Amasis  married  a  Greek  lady,  Ladica,  the  dangbla 

of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Gyrene.     The  state  »nd 

dignity  of  the  Egyptian  ^ueen  were  maintained,  not  bya  nm 

.   ,  .      of  money,  but  according  to    the  Eastern  costco 

lib.  i.  63.  of  setting  apart  the  revenues  of  certain  ,provi«a 

iirniiutqj,  for  her  several  wants.      Thus   the  large  iaeom 

■ "'  *'■  from  tho  royal  fishery  at  the  flood-gates  to  the  I*^ 

iifMoariswas  allotted  for  the  expense  of  her  perfumeG  ud 
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toilette ;  and  a  century  later  the  taxes  of  the  city  of  Anthylla 
irere  added  to  find  her  in  sandal-strings. 

(31)  Amasis  had  been  united  by  treaties  and  by  friendship 
idth  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  an  island  on 

tihe  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Herodotus  gives  a  nbl^^^^^L' 
Bnrioiis  account  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  their 
^narreL  Amasis,  considering  the  changes  which  are  always 
happening  in  this  mortal  life,  became  alarmed  at  the  con- 
fcinaed  prosperity  of  his  friend,  who  was  master  of  the  largest 
nayal  force  in  the  Grecian  seas ;  and  he  wrote  him  word  that 
he  might  be  sure  that  some  great  calamity  would  soon  befall 
bint.  To  avoid  the  ruin  which  might  be  overhanging,  he 
tdvised  Polycrates  to  consider  what  treasure  he  possessed 
that  would  most  trouble  him  by  its  loss,  and  to  throw  it 
Kway  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  do  the  same  again  and  again 
if  his  good  fortune  continued.  Polycrates  was  pleased  with 
his  advice,  and  having  an  emerald  seal  beautifully  engraved 
by  Theodoms  and  set  in  gold  as  a  ring,  he  threw  if;  himself 
into  the  sea,  hoping  that  tiie  loss  of  this  jewel  might  save 
him  from  the  loss  of  his  life  or  throne.  But  within  a  week 
of  Lis  doing  so,  a  fisherman,  having  caught  a  fish  of  more 
than  usual  size,  brought  it  to  the  palace  at  Samos,  and  when 
the  cook  cut  it  open  the  emerald  seal  was  found  in  its 
stomach  and  delivered  to  the  king.  Polycrates  then  sent 
word  to  Egypt  that  he  had  regained  his  ring ;  and,  according 
to  the  story,  Amasis  immediately  withdrew  from  his  alliance ; 
he  would  have  no  treaty  of  friendship  with  a  man  who  had 
been  hitherto  so  fortunate,  for  it  seemed  certain'  that  ruin 
would  soon  overtake  him  and  all  his  friends. 

(32)  Hitherto  Persia  and  Media  beyond  the  Tigris  had 
been  little  known  to  Egypt.  They  were  separated  from  it 
not  by  natural  boundaries  only,  but  by  the  Jews,  the  Assy- 
rians, and  the  Babylonians.  When  Assyria  and  Babylon 
were  imited,  they  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Jndah ;  they  for  a  time  held  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  drove  back  the  Egyptian 
armies  behind  the  shelter  of  their  own  desert.  The 
Egyptians  had  been  humbled  at  feeling  themselves  checked 
by  an  equal,  but  they  were  now  to  find  their  eastern  neigh- 
bour their  superior.  In  the  course  of  this  reign  Cyrus  came 
to  the  Persian  throne,  and,  joining  the  kingdom  of  Media  to 
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the  coimtry  of  his  birth,  founded  the  great  Persian  monarchy, 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  that  tbo  world  Lad  yet  SMB 
under  one  Gcoptro,  and  which  thrcivtened  to  trample  down  ite 
neighbours  on  all  sides.  His  armies  were  everywhere  m 
ceBKful,  and  nations  tremhled  at  his  approach,  T 
Egyptians  had  good  caueo  to  bo  alarmod  ;  to  humhle  tludi 
power  was  the  aim  of  hia  ambition,  their  wealth  was  Aft 
prize  that  bis  soldiers  longed  for.  The  coast  and  haveiu  rf 
Asia  Minor  were  first  to  bo  conquered ;  and  the  larger  pat 
of  that  country  was  onder  the  sway  of  Orcesus  king  of  I^i^ 

xpiinphon,  *!"'  friend  of  Egypt.  As  the  Persians  moved  w* 
0;ni|>wi.  ward  against  Crcesue,  Amasis  sent  a  body  of  tnx^ 
V1.3,  ao.  ^^  j^ijjp  jjjg  |jjy_  tpjig  Egyptian  forces  wa 
thought  the  best  soldiers  in  the  great  battle  in  vhioli  i 
LydianB  were  defeated  by  Cyrus.  These  men  or  soma  Vl. 
them  may  Lave  been  Greek  in  blood  and  language,  ti 
military  skill,  tbongh  culled  Egyptian  from  the  land  of  111 
adoption.  They  were  drawn  iip  in  a  square  phalanx  of  tff 
thousand  men — the  form  which  was  afterwords  so  oelelmlii 
when  used  by  the  Maeedonians — and  they  refused  Ckb«(| 
request  to  fight  otherwise  than  in  their  usual  ranks,  o> 

xmophon,  liondred  deep  and  one  hundred  wide.     'Wleii  fl 
Ciropirf.  Lydians  were  routed,  these  allies  made  honontnH 

mLi,*6.   jgj,j|^  fdj,  themselves,  and  were  allowed  to  settle  I 
^olia,  at  Larissa,  and  at  Cylleno,  near  Cyme ;  and  tbe« 
towns  continued  for  many  years  to  be  called  Egyptian. 

two  Eg3^tiftn  sculptured  monuments  on  the  feoe) 

'Kloa!  tlio  rocl's  near  Ephesiis  and  Smyrna,  which  H«B 
dotos  thought  were  the  work  of  his  favourite  ho 
Sesostris,  were  probably  cut  by  these  soldiers  of  King  Amu 
(33)  As  each  little  kingdom  fell  one  by  one  under  ti 
Persian  arms,  tho  danger  to  Egypt  became  more  tl 
Cyprus  was  nest  to  bo  conquered,  and  then,  whether  tl 
Persian  forces  moved  by  land  or  by  sea,  no  independent  sh 
would  remain  between  Egypt  and  the  coming  storm.    T5 

„  island  of  Cyprus  had  hitherto  been  under  eevw 

lib,  II.  iss.'  kings,  each  holding  his  own  little  Mngdom;  b 

SEDopbDQ,  Amaais  had  latterly  made  them  do  him  LcnnagBK 

ub^iffa  pay  him  tribute.     Against  Oyprue,  Cyras  then  M 

'  '  a  large  force,  and  he  defeated  the  Egyptian  twop 

and  conquered  that  island.     The  Jews,  grate-Ail  to  Iiim  la 
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tho  porraisaion  to  retnni  hoiao  from  captivity  and  rebuild 
thoii'  temple,  saw  Mb  troops  march  witli  pleosuic,  anil  with 
eameet  wishes  for  tlieir  bucggbs.     The  writer  of  some  of  the 
latter  ohaptara  in  the  book  of  laaiah,  the   most 
spiritual  among  the  Hebrew  prophets,  assured  his  37°^!,.  jj; 
countrymen  that  God  bad  given  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
and  Kubia  to  the  king  of  Persia  as  a  ransom  for  the  Jewisli 
captives  in  Babylon.     On  his  statue  in  Persepolis,  Oyrns 
boastfidly  placed    a  head-dresa    copied  from  that  of  the 
Egj^tian  kings,  as  if  he  were  already  master  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  (see  Fig.  165).     But  the  auccesseB  of  tho    ^^  ^^^ 
Pereiana  were  for  a  time  atopped  by  their  king's 

doath  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourtli  year 
of  the  reign  of  Oambyaes,  hia  unworthy  son, 
that  the  Persians  attacked  Egypt,  aitd  the 
prophet's  worda  were  fulfilled. 

(34)  Among    the    Greek    mercenaries    in 
the  Egyptian  service  was  a  general 
named    Phanes,    a    man    able    in  ^^,'111,'™ 
council  and  brave  in  tho  field,  who, 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  Amasis,  fled  from 
Egypt  about  the    time  that  Cambysca   was 
j:ib.  iuj.        preparing    to  march,       Amaeis,  though    he 
traated   chiefly  to   the  native   troope,  saw  how  useful  the 
deserter  might  bo  to  the  enemy,  and  he  sent  a  galley  in 
pursuit  of  him.      The  Egyptian  officer  actually  overtook  him 
and  arrested  him  in  L jcia,  butPhanea  again  contiived  to  eacape, 
and  reached  Persia  in  safety.     Fbanes  not  only  disclosed  to 
Cambyaes  the  state  of  Egyptian  aflairs,  bnt  he  did  him  the 
greatest  service  by  explaining  to  him  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
the  desert,  and  diat  the  easiest  way  to  enter  Egypt  was  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Arabs,  and  from  them  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  water  for  hia  army.     But  before  Cambysea  reached 
Egypt  King  Amasis  was  dead,  after  a  reign  of  f  orty-fom'  years. 
(35)  Amasis   was   one  of  the   most  proaperoua    of    the 
Egyptian  kinga ;  and  the  agreeable  recollectiuns  of  his  sway, 
and  of  the  Nile's  generosity  dnrisg  his  reign,  were  strength- 
ened by  its  being  tho   last  to  which  the  nation 
could  look  back  with  unmixed  pride.      Ho  made  ^1.9'J; 
many  good  laws;  and  many  others  were  tailed  by 
his  name,  merely  to  explain  that  they  existed  in  the  time  nl 
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tho  native  BOvereigna.  TTnder  Aiaasia  tho  city  of  Saia  i 
reached  its  greatest  sizo  and  beauty.  But  it  neTer  wits 
Inrgo  as  citlier  Thebes  or  Memphis,  and  could  hardly  b 
railed  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  although  it  was  the  seat  i 
goyemment  for  two  Lundrod  years.  Its  palace  or  eitsJi 
was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Neitli,  whom  the  Greeks  calla 
Minerva,  and  it  was  tho  largest  in  Lower  Egypt.     This  n 

a  plot  of  ground  half  a  mile  E<juaro,  surrounde 
UMif™;  witli  "  trio^  "'all  fifty  feet  thick.     In  tho  middle  e 

this  sacred  area  stood  what  we  must  call  the  tempi 
of  Neith,  thoagh  by  the  Egyptians  the  whole  a 
the  temple.     The  covered  building  was  entered  thiongii  i 
portico,  with  coliunns  formed  like  trunks  of  palm-trees,  iJ 
built   of  stones  of  the   greotflst  size,  some   brought  f 
Mempbie,  and  some   even  from  Elephantine.      It  vros 
namented  with  obelisks,  colossal  statuos,  and  sphinxes.    < 
one  side  of  the  temple  were  the  tombs  of  the  nnforti 
Hophra,  and  of  his  ancestors  who  had  reigned  at  Sais.  1 
for  want  of  natural  hills,  the  embalmed  bodice  were  [k 
in  oella  in  the  city  walla,  to  keep  them  above  tho  level  of  d 
waters  when  tho  Nile  was  at  its  height.     On  the  other  li 
WOE  the  lake,  of  a  round  form,  lined  with  stone,  on  vU 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  Isis  were  colebrated  by  torcbligl 
Behind  tho  temple  woa  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  for  Sais  wonl 
not  yield  the  honour  of  being  hia  burial-placo  to  any  dty  i 
Egypt. 

(36)  Not  less  remorkablo  than  this  largo  temple  of  Kd 

was  a  small  temple,  which,  Herodotna  was  toU,"" 
iib.'S'nsi  '^  *  single  atone,  twenty-one  cubits  lon^  fourl 

wide,  and  eight  high.  This  great  block,  if  xt' 
a  single  block,  was  dug  oat  of  the  quarries  near  Elephanl 
and  two  thousand  boutmen  were  employed,  during  Q 
years  is  floating  it  down  the  Nile  to  Sais.  Amasis  meant 
have  placed  it  within  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  of  Nd 
and  it  was  brought  with  groat  labour  to  tho  door,  nndl 
not  been  carried  furthor  whon  Horodotus  visited  the  pll 
But  it  was  more  probably  made  of  a  small  number  of  In 
blocks,  of  which  some  are  in  tho  British  Museum  ;  and ' 
are  able  to  Judge  of  tho  whole  from  the  parts  which  wa  tt 
possess  (see  Fig.  166).  Sais  began  to  fall  on  tho  death 
Amasis.      It  suffered  with  tho  rest  of  Egypt   nnJer  t 
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PcrBmn  oonquerorg.  It  afterwards  had  fifty  years  more  of 
prosperity  whoa  tlie  Persians  were  driven  out,  but  again  fell 
uu  their  return.     It  continued,  however,  to  bo  a  town  of 


importance  for  some  centuries  longer,  oven  after  Alexandria 
was  boilt,  when  its  deserted  temples  were  robbed  to  furnish 
building  stones  for  the  new  city.  It  is  now  only  a  ruined 
wall,  with  a  few  mounds  by  the  side  of  the  river,  over  which 
the  wolf  and  jackal  walk  at  leisure,  with  here  and  tliere  a 
broken  granite  colunm,  or  a  block  covered  with  hieroglyphies. 
It  was  biiilt  in  a  piirt  of  the  coimtry  where  originally  there 


was  not  a  piece  of  stone  larger  than  the  gi'ain  of  sand  which 
is  blown  there  from  the  desert,  where  nut  a  pebble'  is  to  ba 
toimd  by  digging  ;  and  those  laounds  now  bear  the  name  of 
So-el-Hagar,  or  Saia  the  stony  (see  Pig.  167).  At  Tel- 
otmai,  neoF'Mendes  in  the  Delta,  is  another  small  temple  or 
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luonnmeut  of  tluB  reign,  of  a  eingle  block  of  granite  (\ 
Fig.  168^.       It  meamiroa   about   twenty-HvD  feet  liigli 
fifteen  wido,  and  is  monnted  on  a 
bftse   which  raiaos    it   fifteen  feet 
higher. 

(37)  PBAstMENirrB  snccecdcd  his 
E.C  B54     fatlier     Amaeia     ou     the 

HBTKiiiciia,  throne,  and  in  the  difficult 

ub.  ill.  10.  task  of  defending  Egypt 
agaiuBt  Cftmbjsaa.  He  encamped 
mth  hig  Egj^tian  army  and  Greek 
mercenorieB  at  the  Felusiac  mouth 
of  the  river,  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  Persians,  who,  having  made 
their  way  through  Arabia,  halted 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  prepara- 
tion of  battle.  While  the  two 
armies  wore  in  sight  of  ono  another  -V--~  ==^^~~- 
the  Greets  learned,  as  they  ei-  **i^^>^!^^^ 
poctod,   that   the  deserter  Phones  tts.  i»a. 

was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  Persians ;  so  they  led  i 
his  sons  before  the  camp,  and  had  the  omelty  to  pat  tha 
death  in  the  sight  of  their  father;  and  mixing  their  blood 
wine  and  water,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  dna 
it.  On  this  the  two  armies  joined  in  battle  ;  andthoughi 
at  various  times  have  been  fought  nnder  the  walls  of  Pehi 
between  the  Egyptians  and  their  invaders,  none  was  an 
important  as  this.  After  a  long  and  hard-fought  day  the  E 
tians  wore  driven  &om  the  field,  and  they  fled  in  diaorde 
wards  Memphis,  A  large  niunber  of  each  army  were  slain, 
their  bodies  were  piled  up  in  two  heaps ;  and  when  B 
dotua  afterwards  visited  the  spot,  the  people  pointed  a 
him  the  difference  between  the  strong  skulls  of  the  EgypI 
and  those  of  the  Persians,  which  were  weaker  beo 
their  heads  had  always  been  covered  with  thickly  fi 
turbans. 

(38)  After  this  victory  Cambyses  marched  toi. 
Memphi^  as  being  the  strongest  city  in  Eg,ypt,  and  tha 
whose  surrender  would  be  followed  by  the  rest  t£ 
Mngdom.  He  sent  forward  a  messenger  up  the  rivut ' 
vessel  of  Mitylcue  to  invite  the  Egyptians  to   open  1 
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'  gates ;  but,  in  violation  botli  of  the  laws  of  liiimanity  and  of 
tho  custom  of  war,  thej'  put  tho  rcrsiau  mcBseugcr  to  death 
and  sunk  the  ship,  with  its  crow  of  two  hundred  men. 
CambyaeH  therefore  brought  up  his  army  and  laid  eiege  to 
Memphis  in  due  fonn.  The  city  did  not  long  hold  out, 
though  gairisonod  by  the  whole  force  that  PBoauneaitus 
could  command  after  his  overthrow  at  Pelnsium,  and  he 
tiorreudered  to  Cambyaes  within  eix  months  of  his 
coming  to  the  throne.  On  the  tenth  day  after  tho  ut.  m.  u!' 
citadel  was  taken,  Cambysea  made  the  conquered 
king,  with  his  nobles,  eit  in  mock  state  at  tho  city  gate,  while 
his  daughter  and  tho  maidens  of  the  chief  Egyptian,  families 
wore  forced  to  carry  pitchers  for  water  in  the  dress  of  sluves ; 
and  his  son,  and  two  thousand  other  young  men  of  the  same 
age,  were  led  forth  to  bo  put  to  death,  as  the  Persian  judges 
had  ordered  that  ten  Egyptians  should  die  for  every  Persian 
that  had  been  drowned  iu  the  ship  of  Mityleue.  The  un- 
happy Psammenitus  boro  these  misfortimes  in  silent  grief; 
but,  on  seeing  an  old  man,  who  had  been  his  friond,  asking 
alma  of  the  soldiers  like  a  common  beggar,  he  burst  into 
tears,  fie  had  commanded  his  feelings  at  the  death  of  his 
son,  at  his  danghter's  and  his  own  disgruce,  but  at  the  im- 
looked-for  grief  of  his  friend  in  poverty  he  gave  way  to 
weeping.  On  tho  fall  of  the  capital  the  conq^neror  met  with 
no  further  rosiatance.  The  upper  class,  when  defeated,  re- 
ceived no  support  from  tho  mass  of  the  people ;  a  nation  is 
seldom  strong  when  divided  into  two  castes. 

(39)  At  Memphis  Cambyses  received  messengers  from  the 
neighbouring  l2byans,  from  Barca,  and  from  Cyrene,  who 
brought  gifts  and  promised  submission  without  resistance. 
Tho  offerings  of  the  Libyans  were  graciously  received,  hut  the 
five  hundred  pounds  of  silver  bronght  by  the  Cyienatans  wore 
ordered  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers  as  unworthy  of  the  king's 
acceptance.  Cambyses  then  went  to  Sais,  and  took  posaossion 
of  tho  pahice  of  Amasis.  Thoro  ho  ordered  tho  late  king's 
embalmed  body  to  be  brought  out  of  the  tomb  and  flogged 
and  insulted ;  and  finding  that  the  mummy  was  too  strong  to 
bo  easily  broken,  he  had  it  burnt,  as  much  in  contempt  of  the 
opinions  of  the  fire-worshipping  Persians,  as  of  the  conquered 
Bgyptians.  Psammenitus  himself  was  not  long  allowed  to 
livo.     Had  he   submitted  quietly  to  his  altered  lut,  it  is 
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possible  that  Cambyses,  according  to  the  Persian  custom, 
alight  have  made  him  melek  or  satrap  of  the  country  which 
had  so  lately  been  his  kingdom ;  but  Psammenitus  was  found 
planning  resistance  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  therefore  put  to 
death. 

(40)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hophra ; 
Ezekiet  but  a  fow  words  afterwards  added  to  his  book 
i^9rad'  describe  this  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses, 
13-19.       and  his  then  sending  messengers  up  the  Nile  to 

inyite  the  Ethiopians  to  submission.  ''The  day  is  near,'^ 
said  the  prophet,  '*  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  a  cloudy 
day,  when  the  sword  shall  come  upon  Egypt  and  great  pain 

upon  Ethiopia. The  Ethiopians  and  Libyans  and 

Troglodytad,  and  all  the  Arabs,  and  the  people  of  the  land 

that  is  in  league  with  them,  shall  fall  by  the  sword 

From  Magdolus  to  Syene  shall  they  fall  by  the  sword,  saith 

the  Lord  God I  will  destroy  their  idols  and  make  the 

images  to  cease  in  Memphis ;  and  iJiere  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  ..•..!  will  make  Upper 
Egypt  desolate,  and  will  set  fire  in  Tanis,  and  execute  judg- 
ment in  Thebes.     I  will  pour  my  fury  upon  Sais,  the  strength 

of  Egypt,  and  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  Memphis 

Sais  shall  have  great  pain,  and  Thebes  shall  be  cut  asunder, 
and  Memphis  shall  have  distress  daily.  The  men  of  Avon 
and  of  Bubastis  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  their  women 
shall  go  into  captivity.  At  Daphnas  shall  the  day  be  darkened, 
when  I  shall  there  break  the  sceptres  of  Egypt;  and  the 
pomp  of  her  strength  shall  cease."  It  was  at  DaphnaB,  or 
Tahpenes,  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  that  the  battle 
was  fought  which  put  an  end  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  and 
made  Egypt  a  province  of  Persia. 

(41)  Thus  ended  the  second  great  period  of  Egyptian 
histoiy,  during  which  the  kingdom  had  mostly  been  governed 
by  kings  of  Lower  Egypt.  Under  these  monarchs  the  trade 
and  wealth  of  the  country  had  very  much  increased  by  an 
increase  of  its  shipping  and  by  the  employment  of  numerous 
Phenician  mariners  in  coasting  voyages,  which  the  religion 
and  habits  of  the  Egyptians  alike  forbade  them  to  undertake. 
Their  wars  had  been  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  endeavour  te 
uphold  the  Hebrew  nation  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Assyrians,  or  rather  in  the  struggle  for  which  of 
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Omae  tno  great  rival  empires  ghould  hold  Falestino  as  a 
prorince.  The  more  neighbouiing  AfiayriaiiB  wished  to 
govern  the  Jews  by  means  of  a,  eatrap,  while  the  more  distant 
Egyptians  only  aimed  at  protecting  the  kings  of  Samaria,  and 
-J  udtea  as  dependent  allieB.  The  formation  of  the  Egyptian 
nrmica  was  very  mnch  changed  from  those  which  of  old  issued 
out  of  Thebee.  The  chief  strength  no  longer  lay  in  the  land- 
holders ;  the  Greek  mercenej'iea  were  found  more  obedient  to 
discipline  and  moro  bravo  in  battle.  The  employment  of 
meroenaries  made  the  king  better  able  to  carry  on  his  foreign 
wars  ;  but,  whilo  it  made  bi'm  stronger  abroad,  it  mode  him 
weaker  at  home ;  it  sowed  the  socda  of  jealousy  between  the 
king  and  his  suhjects,  and  at  lost,  a8  we  have  seen,  helped  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy.  Often  must  the  Egyptian  states- 
man have  wished  that  hie  countrymen  wore  less  wealthy  or 
more  brave,  when  he  found  that  the  gold  with  which  ho 
tried  to  guard  the  frontier  was  rather  a  booty  that  quickeuod 
the  Persian  attack,  aud  a  cause  of  luxury  that  weakened  his 
own  defence. 

(42)  There  are  but  few  Egyptian  laws  with  which  wo  are 
acquainted ;  and  we  havo  no  fcoowledga  of  when  these  were 
enacted,  or  when  they  went  out  of  use,  or  wbich  were  always 
in  force.    Those  which  related  to  crimes  against  pci'sons  were 
for  the  moBt  part  founded  on  ti^e  simple  rule  of  revenge,  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  an  unhappy  rule,  by 
which  the  magistrate  makes  an  apology  for  the  guilty  act  that 
he  ivifihee  to  check,  tuid  almost  encourt^es  it  by  imitating ; 
amendment  of  the  ciiminal  was  no  part  of  its  aim.    Theee, 
like  the  common  law  of  all  countries,  took  their  rise 
before  the  memory  of  man.      When,  however,  from    hi,,  j.  sj!' 
time  to  time,  on  the  increaso  of  knowledge  and 
humanity,  a  new  law  was  mode  to  soften  the  severity  of  the 
old  custom,  the  king  was  the  lawmaker,  and  1 
hononi  accordingly  from  a  grateful  nation.     The  king,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  judge  to  nilminister  the  laws ;  but  j^^,  ^^  ^^ 
the   highest  judicial  body  was  a  court  of  thirty 
judges,  who  sat  together  to  heai'  causes,  and  who  were  chosen, 
ten  from  Thebes,  ten  from  Memphis,  and  ten  from  ...  . 
Hcliopolis.     For  matters  of  less  weight,  each  nome 
or  district  was  goTCmed  by  its  own  nomareh  ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  wealthy  and  powt^ul  aristocracy,  either  priestly  or 
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military,  as  there  had  formerly  been  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
king's  will  was  nearly  absolute.     Death  was  the  punishment 

for  perjury,  for  murder,  and  for  witnessing  a  murder 
Hb?L77r  .without  endeavouring  to  save  the  sufferer;  but  a 

woman  with  child  was  not  to  be  put  to  death  before 
she  had  given  it  birth.  If  a  child  killed  his  parent,  he  was 
cru^y  tortured  and  then  burnt  alive  ;  while  the  punishment 
of  a  parent  for  killing  his  child  was  only  imprisonment  for 
three  days  with  the  dead  body.  Killing  a  slave  was  also 
punished  with  death ;  for  a  man  had  more  power  over  his 
children  than  over  his  slaves;  the  slaves  had  their  rights 
secured  to  them  by  law,  and  thus  were  of  very  little  worth  in 
money.  The  informer  who  failed  in  making  good  his  charge 
received  himself  the  punishment  which  he  was  planning  for 

his  victim.     The  soldiers,  who  were  a  privileged 

body,  were  punished  very  slightly  for  deserting 
their  post ;  they  buffered  some  disgrace  which  they  might  if 
they  pleased  wipe  off,  and  they  easily  regained  their  former 
rank.  Forgers  of  deeds  and  of  seals,  and  makers  of  false 
weights  and  measures,  were  punished  with  the  loss  of  both 
hands.  Those  who  betrayed  a  secret  to  the  enemy  were  to 
lose  the  tongue.  In  all  cases  the  punishment  fell  on  the 
j^   .        guilty  limb.     No  debt  could  be  recovered  at  law 

without  a  written  acknowledgment,  if  the  person 
from  whom  it  was  claimed  denied  it  on  oath ;  and  to  limit  the 
accumulation  of  interest,  by  which  the  poor  so  unwisely  put 
themselves  in  bondage  to  the  rich,  the  debt  was  in  all  cases 
limited  to  double  the  sum  originally  lent,  which  limit  has 
since -been  adopted  in  the  bond  debts  of  Europe.  No  debtor 
could  be  thrown  into  prison,  his  goods  only  could  be  seized ; 
and  the  Egyptian  lawyers  laughed  at  the  blunder  of  the  Greek 
law  which  held  every  workman's  tools  sacred  from  seizure, 
but  allowed  the  man  himself  to  be  imprisoned.  All  these 
laws  are  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  accompanied  with  a 
L«b    77    g^^  ^^  ^^  political  liberty ;  and  we  may  remark 

the  same  of  the  law  that  every  man  was  required 
under  pain  of  death  to  give  an  account  to  the  magistrate  of 
how  he  earned  his  livelihood  :  for  tyrants  fetter  the  actions 
of  their  subjects  only  to  add  to  their  own  power ;  it  is  tho 
free  people  that  take  care  that  no  man  shall  be  a  trouble  to 
his  neighbours. 
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(43)  The  cruel  punishment  of  burning  a  child  to  death  for 
khe  murder  of  his  parent  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
aot  likely  to  be  often  carried  into  execution,  and  it    piutarch. 
jiight  have  been  little  known  in  practice  when  still  ^  iside  et 
to  be  found  in  the  laws.     But  unfortunately,  we  *®* 
Have  the  authority  of  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  priest,  for  the 
&ct  that  some  criminals  were  openly  burnt  alive  in  the  form 
of  a  sacrifice,  every  year  at  midsummer,  in  the  city  of  Idithya. 
Nations  less  earnest  in  their  religious  feelings  shuddered  at 
the  inhuman  cruelty ;  but  it  had  probably  gone  out  of  use 
long  before  the  Egyptians  were  reproached  by  Virgil    ^ 

and  Ovid  with  samficing  human  beings  to  l^e  NUe   libfi^si 
to  obtain  a  bounteous  overflow.     Since  that  time  '^'^^^*' 
altars  have  seldom  been  lighted  for  human  sacri- 
fices but  by  men  who,  shame  to  say,  have  been  struggling 
Ibr  theological    opinions,   in    entire    forgetfolness    of    the 
immility,  mildness,  and  brotherly  kindness  for  which  such 
opinions  are  chiefly  valuable. 

(44)  The  clothing  of  the  Egyptians  was  mostly  linen,  made 
ftfia  flax,  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  Delta ;  and  linen 
formed  an  important  article  of  trade.  Wool  was  but  little 
used ;  they  neither  wanted  its  greater  warmth,  nor  is  the  soil 
fitted  for  grazing  sheep.  A  people  that  ate  but  little  animal 
food  was  not  likely  to  wear  animal  clothing.  Some 

litHe  cotton  was  brought  from  India,  and  it  was  ub^^'g. 

afterwards  grown  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  the  reign  of 

Amasis  is  the  earliest  time  that  we  find  it  mentioned,  and 

then  only  as  a  great  rarity.     Amasis  sent  to  Sparta 

as  his  royal  gift  a  breastplate  ornamented    with  ub!m!*4T.' 

gold,  and  fleeces  from  trees,  as  cotton  was  first  called. 

The  cotton  may  have  been  placed  as  wadding  under  a  plate 

of  metal,  but  more  probably  this  piece  of  defensive  armour 

was  wholly  made  of  strong  twisted  cords.     At  any  rate,  this 

is  the  first  mention  of  a  material  for  cloth  which  is  now 

grown  largely  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  America,  and 

seems  likely  to  become  the  chief  clothing  of  the  world. 

Another  netted  or  woven  breastplate  was  presented  by  Amasis 

to  the  state  of  Ehodes,  with  the  magical  number  of 

three  hundred  and  sixiy-five  threads  in  every  cord  ;  iiifxjx'2. 

and  even  six  centuries  after  his  death  it  was  shown 

in  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  city  of  Lindus  as  a  sacred 
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iclic,  thongli  uJmoBt  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  fingers  of  tliu 
numerous  visitors  who  had  amused  themselvea  with  counting.    | 

(45)  The  ordinary  dress  of  the  people  ivas  very  slight,  e 
befits  a  warm  climate  (see  Fig.  169),  The  women  woi 
one  single  linen  garment,  which  reached  from  the  neck  to  the 
ankles.  It  was  very  thin,  sometimes  loose,  and  sometimes  si 
tight  that  it  only  allowed  a  short  step  to  be  taken  in  walking.  I 
The  men  wore  a  loose  and  shorter  garment  of  the  same 
material,  though  coarser,  which  reached  only  to  the  knees, 
except  in  the  case  of  grand  persons,  whea  thia  garment  was 
as  long  as  that  of  the  women.  Beneath  this  outer  garment 
the  men  wore  a  yet  shorter  apron  or  petticoat  tied  round  the 
waist.  Of  these  two  the  outer  garment  was  often  so  thin  that 
the  apron  was  seen  through  it ;  and  it  was  thrown  aside  when 
they  were  engaged  in  lahonr;  and  thou  the  apron  was  their 
only  piece  of  dress  except  the  shoes  or  sandals.  Over  these 
ordinary  garments  a  cloak  was  worn  in  colder  weather,  and  | 
robes  by  the  king,  q^ueen,  priests,  and  officers  of  state  ( 
rig.  170).  The  robe  was  sometimes  made  of  slrin.  Nothing  I 
was  worn  upon  the  head  except  the  marks  of  royal  and 
priestly  rank,  such  as  the  sti'iped  linen  shawl,  the  erown, 
the  helmet  in  time  of  war.  The  ordinary  dwelling  Wi 
Rmall  plot  of  ground  enclosed  between  four  walls  (se 
model,  Fig.  171).     No  roof  was  needed  as  a  shelter  against 
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wHoh  the  lamotes  could  retire  for  greater  privacy  c 
greater  aholter  from  wind  or  snnd  or  cold  or  simsliine.     Tho  I 
milduess  and  drjnees  of  the  climate,  which,  thus  allowed  the  I 
people  to  aleep  in  the  open  air  and  to  more  about  with  littlo  I 
OF  no  clothing,  brought  on  a  Bod  looeeucse  of  morals.     The  I 
(sorruption  perhapB  began  in  Lower  Egypt.     The  sacred  tio  | 
of  marriage  was  neglected,  and  the  women,  not  being  held  ii 
Lonour,  could  not  teach  their  children  to  aim  at  rectitado.  I 
After  the  ioas  of  domestic  virtue  the  nation  could  not  hopo  F 
to  enjoy  either  public  liberty  or  real  happiness.     The  Beeds  I 
of  its  decay  were  certainly  sown.     The  priesthood  alono  held  I 
out  againHt  the  general   corruption.     The   priests 
were  forbidden  by  law  &om  marrying  more  than    ub°l!  fic? 
one  wife.     Other  men  had  as  many  as  they  chose, 
and  all  children  were  held  equally  legitimate  whatever  womaa 
was  the  mother. 

(46)  The  priesthood  was  divided  into  four    orders,    tiio 
Boteno,  tho  Nouto,  tho  Othphto,  and  the  Bacbano.     ^^^^ 
The  firat  two  wore  crowns,  and  were  probably  at    in^i^iifji- 
first  distinguished   as    belonging,   one  to  Upper  ^"' '  ^" 
Egypt  and  the  othw  to  Lower  Egypt.     Tho  Soteno  wore 
the  Mitre  or  tall   cap  with  a  ball  on  the  top,  linown  as  the 
crown  of  Upper  Egypt.     This  was    made  of  linen.     Tlio  | 
Nouto  wore  the  flat  ring  or  Plato  of  Gold  with  a 
before  and  behind.     This  n  as  known  as  the  crown 
Egypt.     These  nvo  priestly  crowiis  wlic 
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visitor  through  oil  iron  grating.      The  Baobano  were  tha 
hired  BerriLnts, 

(47)  Among  the  causes  of  Egypt's  wealth  we  must  mefr 
tion  the  distinction  of  its  industrious  classes  into  cute 
which,  whether  upheld  for  ecoaomical  or  religions  reawia 
wns  the  adoption  of  that  well-known  principle  tbe  divigio 
of  labotu*.      iNot  only  were  the  priests,  the   soldiery  an 

artiaans  habitually  separated,  but  every  particnlt 
ill  T^o.  trade  and  msnufactaie  was  carried  on  by  its  on 

craftsmen,  and  none  changed  from  one  trade  to  u 
other  or  carried  on  seTei'al.  This  gave  them  a  skill  in  mam 
facturcs  and  tcode  that  was  quite  unknown  to  tho  nei^ 
bonring  nations.  Tho  names  which  Egypt  has  given  he 
the  native  products  of  the  soil,  such  as  ammonia  i 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  syenite  from  the  city  of  Syen^ 
natron  and  nitre  &OTa  Moimt  Nitria,  and  alabaster  &M 
the  city  of  Alabastron,  topaz  and  eapphii-e  stones  fed 
the  islands  of  Topazion  and  Sapirene  in  the  Ked  Set 
emerald  from  Mount  Smaragdua,  prove  not  so  mDch  til 
native  richness  of  the  country  as  that  tho  people  were  fl> 
first  who  bad  skill  enough  to  discover  and  moke  ase  o 
those  prodnota. 

(48)  They  made  use  of  the  cubit  measnio  divided  into  a 

hand-breadths,  or  twenty-four  fingers  ;  and  also  « 
1^^.    the  royal  cuhit,  which  consisted  of  this  lesser  a 


^  and  a  hand-hreadth  over.  The  royal  cubit  c( 

'''         twenty  English  inches  and  two-thirds.     ThejM 

^"^l    made  use  of  the  same  measures  for  length  of  n  oi ' " 

and  a  hand-breadth.  Longer  distances  tl    " 
^iL°i6ft'  measured  by  the.schcenus  of  about  i 

length.     Land  was  mcasuied  by  the  aroora  or  hll 

acre,  which,  if  square,  measured  a  hundred  cubits  on  exi 

side.     That  measures  nearly  the  same  were  in  use  &am  A 

earliest  times  we  learn  from  the  size  of  the  pjn 

i^^Ms.  ™i^^'     Exactly  such  was  the  cubit  used  in  makil| 

the  five  smailer    pyramids  of    Gezeh ;    wbOe  i 

the  four  largest  it  was  about  half  an  inch  longer.     The  ^^^ 

of  the  base  in  the  pyramid  of  Chofo  measures  fonr  hnndid 

royal  cubits  ;  in  that  of  Nef-Ohofo,  the  largest  pyramid,  i 

measures  five  hundred  lesser  cubits.     In  the  others  alao  tin 

side  of  the  base  is  always  of  an  even  number  of  royal  av3^- 
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snd  the  three  small  pyramids  near  that  of  Nef-Chofo  each 
gtend  upon  an  aronra  of  land,  measuring  one  hundred  royal 
dibits  on  each  side. 

(49)  The  land  of  the  whole  country  was  .divided  into 
iiiroe  tmequal  portions.    One  belonged  in  name  to  the  king, 
snd  was  held  by  tenants  of  the  crown,  who  paid 
m  zent  or  land-tax  of  one  fifth  of  the  crop.  A  second    ^":^. 
portion  belonged  to  the  hereditary  priesthood,  who 
lield  it  free  of  rent  for  their  own  maintenance  and  for  the 
eiqpenses  of  the  temples  and  of  the  religious  ser- 
ies.    The  third  portion  was  held  by  the  miHtary  KiS?: 
«vder,  on  the  tenure  of  serving  three  years  in  the 
anny  when  called  out,  which  was  probably  to  be  only  once 
itt  each  man's  Hfe.'    In  this  way  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
aeres,  or  a  quarter  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  country,  was 
held  by  four  hundred  and  ten  thoijsand  soldiers,  at  twelve 
anmrcBy  or  six  acres,  a  man.     The  whole  cultivated  land  of 
J^ypt  may  have  been  about  eleven  millions  of  acres,  or 
peorhaps  a  fourth  part  of  that  of  England  and  Wales,  of 
nMch  part  was  watered  by  the  natural  overflow  of  the  river, 
and  part  by  means  of  canals  and  ditches.     But  from  the 
dimate  and  habits  and  vegetable  diet  of  the  people, 
hie  was  supported  more  easily  in  Egypt  than  on  ^bfi.f^ 
most  spots  of  the  globe ;  and,  at  a  time  when  the 
drachm  of  silver  would  purchase  about  a  bushel  of  wheats 
tiie  maintenance  of  a  child  who  could  run  about  without 
shoes  or  clothes,  did  not  cost  his  father  twenty  drachms  in 
all  from  his  birth  till  he  was  his  own  master ;  xiw  ,  « 
hence  we  need  not  be  startled  at  the  population 
lieing  stated  at  various  times  at  three  and  at  seven  millions. 
Indeed,  an  actual  standing  army  of  forty  thousand  native 
soldiers  and  forty  thousand  mercenaries,  which  we  meet  with 
a  few  years  later,  could  hardly  be  supported  by  less  than 
five  millions  of  people.     For  purposes  of  government  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  nomes,  which  varied  in  number 
from  thirty  to  forty,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  its  chief 
city;  and  again  into  smaller   districts,  which  were  called 
villages,  but  were  less  than  our  parishes,  and  varied  from 
eighteen  thousand  to  thirty  thousand.     Thus  a  village  would 
be  a  space  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  forty 
each  farms  as  were  allotted  to  each  registered  soldier.    But 


we  have  no  Egyptian  DoniCBdny-boofe  roiniiiniug  to 
the  bliinders  wo  may  Imvo  fullcu  iiito  in  thus  attempting 
<;ipla.m  the  teniixe  of  the  boU.. 

(50)  The  EgyptianBgiivofulleiaploymcait  to  the  Bcnlptw 
and  the  eculptor's  art  in  its  highest  brunch,  whou  portnijriii 
the  human  form  in  Btataes  or  on  the  wall,  betrays  as  deail 
as  does  that  of  the  poet  or  historian  the  rise  o<r  fall  of  goo 
toBte  and  civilieation  in  a  nation.  £gypt  bad  led  the  w^ 
in  this  art,  but  ti£ter  a  timo  oeasod  to  improve.  Ti 
etatUBB  were  made,  as  it  would  seem,  without  the  help  i 
clay  or  soft  models,  bj  which  alone  ease  and  grace  oa 
bo  given  to  the  figuie.  Indeed,  the  mud  of  the  Nile  will  nc 
answer  for  the  purpose  of  elay.  They  wore  cut  at  one 
on  the  hard  stone  from  measurements,  or  at  best  from  smil 
drawings.  Hence  arose  their  stiffness,  the  straightneBK  o 
their  lines,  and  hence  also  the  oorrectness  of  the  propoitioM 
in  the  larger  parts,  and  the  wont  of  linish  in  the  sinallec 
parts.  The  nation's  respect  for  a  dead  body  forbad 
etadying  anatomy ;  as  at  the  embalmment  they  only  cut  n 
far  as  was  neoesBary  to  take  oot  tin 
bowels  and  softer  parts.  Hence  tii* 
bones  and  muscles  are  but  slightly 
marked,  and  the  veins  not  atoll.  Tht 
faces  show  very  tew  marts  of  yonll 


■    age  . 


r  of  a 


hieroglyphics  show  a  style  of  art 
Memphis  was  very  different  from  tbd 
of  Thebes,  and  not  nearly  so  good. 
the  statues  made  at  Memphis  we 
form     no    opinion,    as    the    sma 
ones  may  have  been  moved  from  plft 
to  place ;    and  the    colossus  of  tl 
"]  Tbeban  king,  forty-fivo  feet  h^h,ir 
of  course  made  under  the  direction 
e    ,  a  Thohan  artist.     The  Tbeban  adbe 

Fig.  H3.  produced  its  beat  statues  as  early' 

the  reign  of  Amunotbph  III.,  whose  sitting  colossal  figoraa 
a  model  of  quiet  and  noble  grandeur  (see  Fig.  173).  Itoo 
tinned  to  flourish  without  much  loss  of  simplicity  till  lit 
the  reign  of  Eameses  II.,  and  we  may  distingai^  ae  Dtti 
as  four  schools  to  which  it  gave  birth.      Theso  wore  ti 


Etiiiopic,  tlio  AgByiian,  the  Grreek,  and  the  latci'  Egyptian 
under  the  kings  of  Sais,  Of  theee  four  one  only,  namely,  tho 
Greek,  carried  art  forward  to  a  higher  degree  of  escelleuce. 
They  were  all  children  of  the  same  rude  but  healthy  mother ; 
but  the  other  thi'eo  turned  aside  from  the  trae  path,  as  they 
e  misled  by  falee  tast«  of  one  kind  or  another.  Their 
works  are  of  value  to  the  antiquary  and  historian ;  but  they 
can  only  help  the  artist,  when  by  a  comparison  with  thoae  of 
early  Egypt  and  Greece  they  teach  him  what  temptations  of 
umament  he  has  to  feai*,  and  what  laults  of  exaggeration  or 
weakness  he  has  to  shun.  They  oiFor  also  the  same  help 
to  the  Clitic  when  unable  to  find  words  wherewith  to  describe 
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SCULPTURE. 


lCBir«fT. 


certainly  if  ever  such  a  fault  could  be  excused,  it  is  at  tibo 
front  of  this  temple,  where  four  of  these  broad-limbed  gumtn 
sit  with  their  backs  against  the  rock,  as  though  to  support  ii 
But  we  must  remember  they  were  not  meant  for  figorestf 
Hercules  or  Atlas,  but  for  the  portraits  of  a  king  of  a  hig^f 
cultivated  people. 

(52)  The  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  sculpture  (m 
Fig.  175)  with  the  early  Egyptian  sculpture  is  yet  mo 
favourable  for  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptian  artist^  mtSk 
every  step  was  new  to  him,  attempted  very  little  action  la 
his  figures,  and  wisely  placed  them  at  rest,  and  more  cAet 
seated.  They  are  correctly  balanced,  and  their  limbs  an 
suited  to  the  weight  that  they  have  to  bear.  He  dii 
not  give  his  chief  attention  to  the  less  important^  aal 
overlook  that  which  is  more  so.  The  proportions  of  ftt 
whole  are  always  more  correct  than  the  proportions  of  Hb 
parts.  He  added  no  trifling  ornaments,  nor  variety  of 
folds  in  hair  and  drapery  to  cover  the  want  of  grace  aii 
beauty.  From  these  faults  the  Assyrian  sculptor  isbjao 
means  free. 

(53)  The  later  Egyptian  school,  under  the  kings  of  SA, 
bears  the  usual  marks  of  a  declining  state  of  the  art  (see 
Fig.  176).    The  artist  has  more  science  and  less  judgment; 


Fig.  176. 


Fig.  177. 


more  eagerness  to  display  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  aoi 
loss  fear  of  displaying  his  ignorance.  In  particular,  vta 
aiming  at  grace  and  beauty,  his  muscles  are  pi^ed  with  an 
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iinnfttural  bivqII.  Such  is  tLe  cliai'actor  of  the  statues  iiLOde 
(if  bnsalt  under  the  kings  of  Sais. 

(54)  When  we  turn  to  the  Greek  school  (see  Fig.  177)  we 
lire  still  further  reminded  that  it  is  not  fiasj  to  describe 
excellence  except  by  mentioning  the  faults  from  which  it  is 
fi'ee.  The  Greek  artist  was  ahle  to  attnin  to  almost  every 
end  which  the  others  had  in  view,  hecause  he  was  not 
misled  as  they  vters  into  fnlae  paths  towards  those  ends, 
lie  could  produce  beauty  without  the  help  of  omaraent,  grace 
and  delicacy  nithont  affectation,  strength  without  coorBeness, 
uud  action  without  loss  of  balance.  If  he  could  give  us  liia 
opinion  about  the  other  schoolB,  he  woidd  probably  say  of 
the  early  Egyptian  statues  that  the  makers  of  tbem  were 
bogiimors,  who  though  they  liod  not  reached  to  high  eicel- 
lence,  were  in  the  right  path  towards  it ;  that  if  their  works 
do  not  show  great  skill,  they  Ehow  at  least  their  good  sense 
in  not  attempting  beyond  what  they  imderetood.  Of  tho 
Etbiopio,  the  later  Egyptian,  and  tho  Afsyriun  sculpture,  he 
would  probably  say  that  they  were  tho  works  of  men  who 
liod  already  missed  the  true  path,  and  were  not  in  the  way 
towards  exceUencc. 

(56)  In  one  merit,  and  perhaps  only  one,  was  the  early 
Egypuan  artist  superior  to  the  Greek.  The  Greek  statuea 
have  truth,  muscular  action,  grace,  beauty,  and  strength. 
They  show  pain,  fear,  love,  and  a  variety  of  passions.  But 
none  of  them  are  equal  to  those  of  llgypt  in  impressing  on 
tlio  mind  of  the  beholder  tho  feelings  of  awe  and  reference. 
The  two  people  were  unlike  in  character ;  and  the  artists, 
copying  froni  their  own  minds,  gave  the  charafcter  of  the 
nation  to  their  stntttes.  Plato  saw  notliing  but  ugliness  in 
■Ml  Egyptian  statue.  The  sorious  gloomy  Egyptians  had 
aimed  at  an  esproaBion  not  valued  by  tho  more  gay  and 
active  Greeks.  The  Egyptians,  however,  had  learned  the 
Ruporiority  of  rest  over  action  in  representing  the  sublime ; 
and  the  artist  who  wishes  to  give  religions  dignity  to  bis 
tigurcs  should  study  the  quiet  sitting  Egyptian  colossUE  of 
the  reign  of  Amunothph  111.  In  Michael  Angelo's  statuea 
of  MoBca  and  Lorenzo  we  see  how  that  great  master  in  tho 
same  way  made  use  of  stroagth  at  rest  when  he  wished  to 
I'cpresent  power  and  grandeur, 

(56)  The  Egyptian  statues    wore  of  various  maicriais, 
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but  none  of  these  at  all  equal  to  the  beautiful  marbles  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Many  of  the  oldest  statues  w^ere  of  wood, 
and  these  always  had  the  features  painted.  Others  were  of 
soft  limestone  from  Thebes  and  Toura,  and  some  few  of 
alabaster.  But  a  great  many  were  of  granite  and  syenite 
from  Syene,  hard  gritstone  from  Abou  Simbel  and  Heliopolis  ; 
and  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Sais  we  meet  with 
statues  of  yet  harder  basalt,  from  Syene,  so  hard  indeed  that 
it  could  not  easily  be  cut  with  a  flat  chisel,  and  probably 
had  to  be  chipped  with  a  point.  Yet  these  are  all  beautifully 
polished  with  sand,  without  a  trace  of  the  crystals  or  of  the 
tool  left  on  the  surface.  Porphyry,  foreign  marble,  and  bronze 
were  not  used  till  a  later  period.  Under  the  kings  of  Sais 
also  we  meet  with  numeroos  small  statues  and  images  made 
of  porcelain  or  baked  clay,  with  the  addition  of  a  glazed 
sm'tace  coloured  blue  or  green  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
copper.  Many  of  them  are  models  of  mummies,  made  in 
large  numbers,  with  long  inscriptions  written  round  the 
body,  but  wholly  cast  in  a  mould,  not  carved  by  hand ;  and 
sold  cheaply,  for  grieving  friends  to  bury  in  the  tomb,  or 
place  under  the  bandages  round  the  body.  In  earlier  times 
these  models  of  mummies  used  to  be  made  of  wood  or  stone 
and  carved  by  hand. 

(67)  For  painting,  as  the  Egyptians  had  very  little  wood, 
and  their  stone  walls  were  wanted  for  sculpture,  and  they  had 
not  invented  any  colours  which  would  lie  on  canvas,  they 
were  limited  to  narrow  strips  of  papyrus  and  a  few  wooden 
mummy  cases.  These  were  a  poor  field  for  the  display  of 
art;  indeerd,  the  mummy  cases  were  mostly  out  of  sight. 
Hence  painting  was  not  so  much  practised  as  sculpture,  and 
progress  in  both  was  hindered  thereby;  for  improvement, 
like  a  change  in  fashions,  often  is  forwarded  by  the  yielding 
and  perishable  nature  of  the  material  on  which  we  work. 
The  artist  who  in  his  stone  statues,  made  by  measurement, 
had  taught  his  hand  to  give  a  hard  stiffness  to  the  human 
form,  carried  the  same  stiffiiess  into  his  drawings  and  into 
his  sculptures  in  relief,  which  were  cut  upon  a  drawn  outline. 
When  drawing  the  human  figure,  the  pencil  moved  with  no 
more  freedom  than  the  chisel ;  and  the  artist's  eye  looked  to 
the  statues  instead  of  to  nature.  But  this  was  less  the  case 
with  birds  and  beasts,  of  which  there  were  no  statues.     For 
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n  the  diaiiglitBman  looked  only  to  nature ;  and  when  he  had 
traced  an  outline  on  the  flat  stone,  the  Eculptor  often  cut  in 
low  relief  the  figure  of  the  animals  with  truth  und  variety  of 
attitude.  The  colours  used  by  the  painters  were  few  in 
namboT  and  of  simple  materials.  The  white  was  limestone, 
the  red  and  yellow  were  ochres,  the  blue  and  green  were 
copper,  and  the  black  wbb  charcoal,  all  laid  on  by  the  help 
of  gum  and  water, 

(58)  Though  the  Egyptian  qnarriea  did  not  furnish  the 
sculptor  with  any  stone  equal  to  Greek  marble,  they  gave  to 
the  architect  everything  that  he  could  wish  for.  The  stone 
iraa  for  the  most  part  floated  northward  down  the  river,  and 
very  rarely  carried  Bcuthwnrd  against  the  stream ;  hence  the 
temples  of  every  city  were  made  from  tho  quairies  next  above. 
The  nummnlile  limestone  of  Memphis  was  not  ao  much  liked 
as  to  be  used  out  of  its  own  neighbourhood ;  and  the  quarries 
of  Toura  en  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  supplied  tho  better 
limestone  of  whidi  the  buildings  in  the  Delta  were  made. 
The  Hmestone  of  Thebes  was  also  used  for  some  few  buildings 
in  that  city,  but  was  not  liked  by  the  architect  so  mneh  ae 
the  sandstone  of  Silailis ;  hence  Silailis  supplied  the  greater 
port  of  the  stone  for  the  beautiful  temples  of  the  Tbcbaid. 
Above  Silsilie  we  come  to  the  granite  and  syenite  and  basalt 
of  the  first  cataract ;  but  these  stones  ore  too  hard  for  bnilding 
polioses,  and  were  only  used  for  statoes,  obelisks,  and  smaller 
works  ;  hence  all  the  temples  above  Silailis,  such  as  those  of 
Philfe,  Syene,  and  Elephantine,  are  of  sandstone  from  the 
quarries  of  Kardasey  and  Kalabshee  in  Kubio. 

(59)  The  Egyptian  architecture  received  a  high  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  cscoUenco  when  it  was  copied  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  we  may  gain  much  by  noting  when  and  how  the  Greeks 
altered  and  improved  the  art  of  which  they  had  learnt  some- 
thing by  observation  in  the  Delta,  during  their  intercourse 
witb  the  kings  of  Sois.  We  shall  thus  see  how  the  fonuB 
and  ornaments  which  the  Egyptians  copied  from  nature, 
became  yet  more  graceful  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  w'" 
whom  good  taste  and  simplicity  wei'o  as  inborn  qualities 
the  mind.  As  there  was  little  or  no  wood  at  hand,  the 
Egyptians  made  a  post  by  tying  together  witb  bands  i 
number  of  strong  rushes.  This  they  imitated  in  stone ;  and 
one  of  their  earliest  columns  is  like  a  bundle  of  papyrun 
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stalks  ttns  tied  togetlier  with  basds.  Wlicn  they  further 
departed  from  natuie,  and  made  a  column'  in  imitation  of  a 
siBgle  orer-thick  papyraB  stalk,  they  yet  kept  the  bands 
roand  it,  which  then  had  do  meaning.  So  the  Greeks  in 
their  colnmn  also  kept  the  gracefnl  but  unmeaning  fillet. 
The  Egyptian  papyrus  column,  like  the  plant  itself,  ie  not 
thickest  at  the  bottom,  but  ewolls  as  it  rises  from  the  ground. 
All  that  is  good  in  this  form  is  kept  in  the  Greek  column, 
which  has  a  slight  and  pleasing  swell  about  the  «amo  height 
irom  the  base.  The  Egyptian  papyrus  column  is  natiirtdly 
ornamented  at  the  top  with  a  bud,  or  flower,  or  flowers,  and 
i  plant,  which  thus  form  a  capital  (see 
Fig.  178) ;  and  the  Greek  column,  though 
I  not  like  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  but  like  me 
^j-^.t=i|ii  0-^'  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  yet  often  headed  with 
g-j-^ls^j^lfl  •t.^i  n  capital  ornamented  with  leaves  and 
lliSB)!!  flowers.  The  capital  of  the  Doric  column 

.  may  be  the  bud' of  the  single  papyrus 
column  shortened  into  proportions  which 
are  more  agreeable,  as  soon  as  the  likeness 
^^  _!  to  the  plant  is  lost.   The  Egyptian  square 

^^   ~7~"  pillar  with  the  Osiris-like  statue  standing 

quietly  against  it,  was  first  copied  in 
their  own  Isis-headed  column,  where  the 
weight  of  the  building  rests  upon  the  head 
of  the  goddess ;  and  it  may  then  have 
given  to  the  Greeks  the  thought  of  their 
Caryatides,  who  so  painfully  support  the 
same  weight.  The  three-fold  lines  which 
alternate  with  the  ovals  of  the  kings' 
»iB-  "»-  names  on  the  curveof  the  Egyptiaucomice 

become  the  trigljphs  and  metopes  on  the  Doric  temple. 

(60)  When  we  have  seen  that  in  so  many  of  its  smaller 
parts  the  Bg3'ptian  temple  was  the  model  of  the  Greek,  we 
shall  have  less  difflcnlty  in  believing  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  whole,  with  only  such  change  as  the  climate,  the  purpose, 
and  the  taste  of  Greece  required.  The  Greek  temple  was 
not  to  be  a  caatle  or  place  of  defence,  and  therefoi-e  the  wall 
round  the  courtyard,  and  the  two  towers  at  the  gateway,  were 
not  wanted ;  and  it  was  raised  off  the  ground  on  three  or  four 
steps,  that  the  portico  might  be  better  seen  and  admired. 
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InateaJ  of  tlic  roof  being  flat,  aa  the  climate  of  -Egypt 
tillowed,  it  was  mado  sloping,  to  tbrow  off  the  rain ;  but  in 
iippcarance  tlie  flat  roof  is  Btill  tept,  and  tlio  sloping  roof 
looks  like  a  socond  placed  over  it.  Thus  we  get  the  Greek 
ptiilimeiit ;  and  the  Greek  colnmne  romaiii  of  one  height,  as 
if  the  i-oof  were  flat.  Unfortunately,  the  remaining  tomplos 
<if  the  two  coQutries  are  so  far  apart  both  in  place  and  in  age, 
as  the  tcmplea  of  Thebes  and  the  temple  of  iEgina,  that  wo 
could  not  hope  to  see  any  close  agreement ;  but  if  we  had  any 
temples  remaining  in  Lower  Egypt,  perhaps  the  agreement 
woEdd  be  closer. 

(61)  In  sculpturo  such  waa  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  art  that  any  traces 
can  be  found  of  thoughts  borrowed  fiwrn  Egypt.  The  Gi'eek 
leg  of  a  chair,  formed  of  a  lion's  Lead  and  leg,  was  not  copied 
fixmi  nature ;  the  Egyptian  lion-shaped  couch  was  the 
criginal,  or  rather  the  middle  link  between  nature  and  tho 
Greek  chair.  So  among  the  elegant  Greek  horders  there  are 
seyeial  for  whioh  we  £nd  the  model  not  in  nature,  but  in  the 
Egyptian  border  of  lotus-flower  and  firuit,  which  was  also 
the  original  for  tho  Jewish  and  Assyrian  bells  and  pome- 
granates. Tho  rude  statue  of  Diana  in  Ephcsus,  which  was 
so  old  that  it  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  was 
awaddled  round  tho  body  and  legs  like  a  mummy,  or  rather 
like  the  Egj-ptian  statues  of  Pthoh  and  Osiris.  Tho  earliest 
Greek  statues,  sometimes  called  the  works  of  Diedalus.  such 
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THE   BEIGNS  OF  THE  PEBSIAN   CONQUEBOBS,   AND   OF   THOSE 
EGYPTIANS  WHO   BEBELLED  AGAINST  THEIB   FOWEB. 

B.O.    523—332. 

(1)  As  soon  as  Oambyses  (see  Fig.  179)  felt  himself  master 
Herodotus,  ^^  Egypt,  he  tumed  his  thoughts  towards 
ub.  iii.  17.  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  and  the  oases  ia 
B.a623.  the  Libyan  desert.  He  also  gave  orders 
for  the  sailing  of  an  expedition  against  Carthage. 
But  seamen  have  always  a  strong  love  of  country ; 
and  his  mariners,  who  were  all  Phenicians,  refused 
to  attack  their  countrymen  who  had  settled  on  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and,  as  the  whole  naval  power  of  ^*^'^' 
the  Persians  was  in  their  hands,  Cambyses  had  no  choice 
but  to  give  up  that  last  undertaking.  His  messengers,  whom 
he  had  sent  forward  with  presents  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia  to 
require  his  submission,  returned  unsuccessful ;  and  therefore, 
leaving  his  Greek  mercenaries  to  guard  the  Delta,  he  led  his 
Persian  forces  southward.  But  he  set  forward  on 
ub!j?L^.'  *^  expedition  more  like  a  madman  than  a  general. 
He  made  no  provision  for  the  support  of  his  large 
army,  nor  thought  of  the  nature  of  the  coimtry  into  which  he 
was  marching,  caring  as  little  about  the  sufferings  of  his  own 
soldiers  as  about  the  ruin  of  the  villages  on  his  route.  When 
he  reached  Thebes  he  sent  off  a  body  of  fifty  thousand  men 
westward,  with  orders  to  reduce,  first  the  Great  Oasis,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river,  and  then 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  further, 
while  he  himself  led  the  main  body  of  his  army  forward 
towards  Ethiopia.  But  before  he  had  passed  one  fifth  of  the 
journey  to  Meroe  his  supplies  failed  him.  The  river's  banks 
in  Nubia  are  too  lofty  to  be  overflowed ;  hence  the  country 
was  very  barren,  and  could  afford  him  but  little  food ;  and 
the  army  had  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  beasts  of  burden. 
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and  the  roots  and  liorbs  at  the  water's  edge.  Cambyses  then 
at  last  turned  back,  and  reached  Thebes  after  the  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  his  army,  and  after  the  men  had  drawn  lots  for 
slaying  one  in  ten  to  support  the  lives  of  their  companions. 
From  Herodotus's  account  we  need  not  suppose  that  Cambyses 
passed  beyond  Nubia,  or  even  reached  the  city  of  Abou  Simbel. 
But  later  writers  feuicied  that  the  Persian  army  had  advanced 
till  it  was  stopped  by  the  sands  of  the  great  Nubian  desert ; 
and  again,  by  lie  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  a  town  on 
the  fisher  side  of  that  desert  had  gained  the  name  of  the 
Treasury  of  Cambyses. 

(2)  The  other  army  of  Persians,  which  was  sent  against  the 
oases,  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  the  main  body.  They 
reached  the  Great  Oasis  in  safety,  after  a  journey  of  seven 
days  through  the  Libyan  desert.  They  then  marched  forward 
towards  the  Oasis  of  Anmion ;  but  nothing  more  is  known  of 
ihem.  They  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  distance,  and 
been  in  want  of  water ;  they  may  have  been  betrayed  by  their 
guides ;  or  they  may  have  been  overtaken  by  a  hurricane  from 
the  south,  which  in  the  month  of  May  often  blows  up  a  cloud 
of  fine  sand  over  the  unadvised  traveller,  covers  every  trac^ 
of  his  path,  blinds  his  eyes,  makes  his  breathing  painful,  taketi 
ttway  at  the  same  time  his  strength  and  his  spirits,  dries  up 
Ids  bags  of  water,  and  leaves  him  to  perish  in  the  desert. 
Not  a  man  out  of  the  whole  body  either  returned  to  the 
YBlley  of  the  Nile  or  reached  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  ;  they  all 
perished  in  the  Libyan  sands. 

(3)  Cambyses,  on  his  return  northward,  carried  off  from 
Thebes  a  large  booty  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and 
precious  stones,  and  among  these  treasures  the  golden  ^^i.4*^   ' 
zodiac  from  the  Memnonium.     He  overthrew  the 
massive  walls  of  the  temples,  set  fire  to  what  would  bum, 
and  broke  the  statues  with  the  zeal  of  a  religious  conqueror. 
He  forced  open  the  underground  tombs  of  the  Theban  kings, 
to  carry  off  the  treasures  that  had  been  buried  therein ;  and 
lie  afterwards  enriched  the  palaces  of  Persepolis  and  Susa, 
and  the  temples  of  the  fire  worshippers,  with  the 
offerings  which  the  piety  of  fifteen  centuries  had  ^JSftrJ? 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Amun-Ea.    One  of  the 
colossal  statues  of  Amunothph  III.,  above  fifty  feet  high, 
though  sitting,  was  then  with  a  laborious  wantonness  broken 
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in  half  at  the  waist,  the  head  and  shoulders  were  thrown  to 
the  ground,  while  the  remaining  part  was  left  in  a  sitting 
posture.  This  statue  gained  its  celebrity  by  uttering  nuukil 
notes  every  morning  at  sunrise,  to  the  wonder  of  the  8in>- 
rounding  worshippers ;  and  it  was  to  stop  this  mirade  tint 
the  Persians  broke  it.  But  the  zeal  of  the.  Egyptian  prififllB 
was  not  so  easily  cheeked ;  and  when  the  Persians  1^  fto 
country  the  broken  statue  uttered  every  morning  the  sounds  is 
before.  In  looking  at  the  numerous  broken  statues,  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  most  of  them  were  broken  on  pmpoBB^ 
either  in  wantonness  or  in  insult ;  and  when  they  were  of 
great  size  and  hard  stone  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  blow 
as  from  a  sledge-hammer.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  fte 
principal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  beard.  From  this  bIodb  m 
might  learn  to  which  of  the  enemies  of  Egypt  we  owe  fte 
destruction  of  these  works  of  art.  The  Persians  held  their 
own  beards  in  such  reverence,  that  they  thought  the  greatest 
insult  that  they  could  offer  to  the  Egyptians  was  to  break  off 
the  beard  from  the  statues  of  their  gods  and  kings.  It 
Nubia,  above  the  cataract,  the  beards  which  remain  upon  the 
«tatues  tell  us  that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Persians. 
(4)  On  this  conquest  by  the  Persians,  as  we  have  before 
Agathar-  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  conqucst  by  the  Ethiopians,  the  workiog 
cides,  ap.  of  the  gold  mines  near  the  Golden  Berenice  again 
otium.  ggj^gg^  rj\Yie  criminals  and  prisoners,  the  unhappj 
victims  of  Egyptian  tyranny,  labouring  in  the  caverns  under 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  must  have  heard  with  delight  of  the 
Persian  success.  Their  chains  fell  from  their  hands  as 
.  Egypt  lost  its  liberties ;  the  slavery  of  their  masters  was 
their  freedom. 

(6)  When  Cambyses  returned  in  disappointment  to  Memplia 

he  continued  in  his  course  of  tyranny  and  in  bff 

ub^^iir??'  ***^c^s  upon  the  Egyptian  religion.     It  happened 

that  the  bull  Apis  had  been  some  time  dead,  and  the 

priests,  after  a  long  search,  had  found  a  successor  with  the 

wished-for  spots.     It  was  black,  with  a  square  white  spot  on 

its  forehead,  and  a  second  large  spot  in  the  form  of  an  eagle 

on  its  back ;  it  had  double  hairs  on  its  tail,  and  the  mark  d 

a  scarabsBus  under  its  tongue.     Accordingly,  instead  of  being 

put  to  the  plough  it  was  made  a  god.      As  we  learn  from  its 

statues,  it  had  a  round  plate  of  gold  fixed  between  its  hornc 
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(see  Fig.  6).  The  horns  and  the  plate  of  metal  were  meant 
to  represent  the  new  moon,  only  one  day  old,  when  that 
planet,  on  a  clear  evening,  appears  like  a  pale  round  plate, 
anbraoed  within  a  pair  of  horns  of  light,  upon  which  it  rests. 
To  add  to  the  animal's  holiness,  the  priests  said  that  it  had 
no  earthly  father,  but  that  a  ray  of  light,  came  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  cow  its  .mother,  and  this  was  followed  in 
due  time  by  the  birth  of  the  god ;  and  that  the  mother  had 
no  second  calf.  When  it  was  brought  to  Memphis  the  whole 
city  put  on  a  face  of  rejoicing,  the  people  received  the  lowing 
4MimMi.1  in  their  best  clothes,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
fsasting  and  every  outward  appearance  of  joy.  Such  was  the 
i$ee  of  the  city  when  Cambyses  returned  &om  the  Thebaid, 
dispirited  at  the  loss  of  one  large  army,  and  at  the  other's 
want  of  success  against  the  Ethiopians.  He  immediately 
declared  that  the  people  of  Memphis  were  rejoicing  at  his 
misfortunes.  He  ordered  the  city  magistrates  into  his 
presence,  to  ask  the  cause  of  the  feasting ;  and  when  they 
said  that  it  was  for  the  arrival  of  the  bull  Apis,  he  had  them 
put  to  death  for  telling  him  a  falsehood.  He  then  sent  for 
the  priests,  and  when  they  told  him  the  same  story  he  ordered 
them  to  bring  this  wonderful  bull  into  his  presence.  When 
the  animal  was  brought  in  he  struck  at  it  with  his  dagger,  and 
wounded  it  in  the  thigh,  and  laughing  told  the  priests  that  it 
was  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  was  no  god.  He  then  had 
ihe  priests  scourged,  and  ordered  the  rejoicing  of  the  citizens 
to  be  stopped  on  pain  of  death.  Thus  ended  this  great 
Egyptian  festival ;  and  when  the  bull  shortly  after- 
wards died,  it  was  buried  privately  without  the  ubrSiL*??* 
usual  pomp.  Cambyses  afterwards  opened  the  ' 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  and  broke  up  the 
mmumies.  He  went  into  the  great  temple  of  Pthah,  and 
made  a  joke  of  the  dwarf  statue  of  the  god,  which  in  this 
temple  was  rather  a  Phenician  than  an  Egyptian  deity.  He 
also  forced  his  way  into  the  Phenician  temple  of  the 
Cabeiri,  the  punishing  gods,  which  none  but  the  priests  ever 
entered ;  he  laughed  at  the  ceremonies,  and  burned  the  statues. 
(6)  The  mad  and  violent  conduct  of  Cambyses  was  not 
shown  only  against  the  Egyptians.  When  his  j^^ 
messengers  had  returned  "from  Elephantine  before 
his  march  towards  Meroe,  they  had  brought  back  from  the 
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Ethiopians  a  lung  bow,  sent  iu  mockery  of  the  ifeainMu' 
the  Persiaua;  and  hia  brother  Smerdia  had  won  the  napn* 
of  tbo  soldiers  by  being  able  to  draw  it  within  two  in 
breadth  of  the  fuU.  Cambyses  therefore  in  jealousy  sent  lu 
bock  to  Persia,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  a  laeseeuger  b& 
him  to  murder  tim.  Then,  copying  the  Egyptian  ci 
and  diaregwdiiig  the  laws  of  hia  own  coantry,  he  mantB 
one  of  his  sisters,  and  then  another  sister,  putting  the  fbnn 
to  deatih.  The  physicia&a  said  that  much  of  this  nolta 
conduct  arose  from  on  epilepsy,  which  he  had  labomed  iii 
&om  his  birth ;  but  the  Egyptians  said  that  his  inadness  mi 
sent  from  heaven  as  a  pnoiahment  for  his  murder  of  tk)  bul 
Apis.  Thus  men  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  krooght  n: 
in  a  falae  religion  fancy  that  there  ia  one  rule  of  justice  fu 
themselves  and  another  for  their  Maker,  and  that  tke  decree 
of  ProTidence  are  govomed  by  even  less  wisdom  than  Ib^ 
feel  in  their  own  breasts.  The  Egyptians  would  hkH 
punished  Cambyses,  if  thoy  could,  for  the  best  of  reseoni 
for  cmshing  their  country,  for  putting  their  king  to  de»4 
and  for  murdering  his  oivn  brother  and  eistier;  but  tkq 
thought  the  crime  that  the  gods  punished  htm  i 
the  Bttcred  bull. 

(7)  Thus  Combyses  wasted  two  yeara   i 
jjjj^  ^  jjj  was  recalled  by  a  rebellion  of  the  MaA 

'  Ho  appointed  Aryandes  profact  of  1 
and  then  returned  to  Syria.     There  he  s 
an  interregnum  of  a  few  months  was  eucceec 
(see  Fig,  180),  the  mildest  of  the  Persian  rAiilers  oTei 
conquered  Egyptiana.  t, 

(8)  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  Princess,  Pheictimft  f 
^ — ..  — -^  to  Egypt  from  Bnrca,  to  begjn  for  help  ft 
( [k'4|  /jf  V\  the  Persians.     She  was  the  miii.other  of  At 

JKm  I  j^j  silaus,  king  of  Earca,  which  n  ^ith  Oyrenei 
k  I  1 44?^  three  other  little  cities  togoieithcr  XMi« 
\J{  fJ  VUIflV  Pentapolis ;  and  when  the  pcctoople  of  Bl 
^■^  .^^^  rebelled  against  the  Greek  uoiro  bles  tuul  F<lt 
FiK.  iflu.  Hon  to  death,  she  fled  to  forEgypt  for  h 
She  ivae  favourably  received  by  AryandeB,  ar^  botii  W  M 
CUES  fur  stretching  the  Persian  power,  and/,  ii  also  on  m« 
of  services  rendered  by  her  family  to  wc  CanibyseB; 
he  sent  a  largo  force  to  avenge  hor  c[uarr  bot^J.    The  "" 
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may  was  commanded  by  Amasis,  and  the  fleet  by  Badrcs, 
|t  tibB  Persian  royal  race ;  and  they  laid  siege  to 
~         in  due  form.     During  nine  months  the  city  ?b.'i^°2oo. 
obstinately  defended,  the  other  four  cities  taking 

part  in  the  struggle.  The  open  assaults  of  the  Persians 
driven  back  by  the  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  their  mincR 
met  with  coimtermines ;  and  the  city  was  at  length 
malj  taken  by  treachery  and  falsehood.  The  Persians,  as 
ilunigh  in  despair,  made  a  treaty  with  the  citizens ;  but  when 
iiie  lattior  opened  their  gates,  the  oaths  were  broken,  the  army 
rashed  in,  put  the  rebels  to  death,  and  gave  up  the  place  to 
Fheretima  and  the  descendants  of  Battiis  the  Dorian.  The 
Persians  would  then  have  attacked  Gyrene,  but  they  were 
xecalled  by  Aryandes;  and  during  their  whole  march  to 
Elgypt  they  were  harassed  by  the  Libyans  in  the  rear,  who 
piDit  all  stragglers  to  the  sword. 

(**)  The  quiet  of  the  country  was  for  a  short  time  disturbed 
by  a  rebellion  against  Aryandes,  whose  government  poiyjenus. 
was  marked  with  no  little  cruelty;  and  Darius  strategem. 
thought  it  necessary  to  lead  an  army  into  Egypt     ^"*  ^^' 
ifarongh  Arabia  to  che«k  further  mischief.     On  his  arrival 
in  Memphis,  he  foimd  the  people  in  grief  for  the  death  of  the 
god  Apis,  the  sacred  bull.     There  was  the  same  stir  through 
ibe  city  and  for  the  same  cause  as  when  Cambyses  arrived 
there.    But  the  behaviour  of  the  two  kings  was  by  no  means 
the  same.    Darius,  instead  of  being  angry,  offered  a  large 
sum  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  could  find  a  new  bull  with  the 
right  spots.    If  the  sum  was  as  large  as  one  hundred  talents 
of  gold,  which  is  the  amoimt  mentioned,  we  must  suppose  that 
it  was  meant  also  to  cover  the  two  costly  ceremonies  Herodotus. 
of  installing  the  new  god  and  burying  the  old  one.  "b.  m.  139; 
The  feelings  of  the  Egyptians  in  these  matters  were  lib.  ii.  no. 
not    new   to  Darius ;    he  had  been   in    Memphis  before, 
when  he  formed  part  of  the  body-guard  of  Cambyses.     And 
now  that  he  was  sovereign  of  the  country,  he  yielded  to  the 
scruples  of  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Pthah,  who  thought  it 
wrong  that  his  statue  should  be  set  up  in  front  of  that  of 
Barneses    II.,   because  that  great  hero  was  said  to  have 
conquered  the  Scythians,  a  task  which  as  yet  Darius  had 
been  unequal  to. 

(10)  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  money  was  first 
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cnineil  in  Egypt.  The  well-known  golden  D&i-ics  had  b 
Herodotus  lately  coined  liy  tLe  king  in  PerBia,  and  tbe  ombitioii 
lib.  It.  1*8,  of  the  Bntrap  Arjandes  led  him  to  coin  silver  ii 
hia  province.  The  Aryandwin  money  of  Egypt  was  lonj^ 
lugbly  valued ;  but  it  is  not  now  known  to  ns,  perbtipB  orAj 
because  wo  do  not  know  bow  to  distinguish  it  from  the  eilver 
money  of  Persia,  We  find,  however,  in  our  cabinets  soi 
very  early  coins  having  on  one  side  the  dolphin  and  a  ao 
fish  with  a  line  of  waves  between  them,  or  a  man  riding  oi 
sea-monster  in  place  of  the  dolphin ;  and  on  the  other  sids 
the  word  "meiek"  written  by  means  of  an  owl  with  tb» 
two  sceptres  of  Osiris,  and  tho  sun  with  rays,  in  place  of  tbe 
hawk  and  thunderbolt,  which  are  more  usual  on  tho  lata 
3  (see  rigs.  181  and  182).  These  may  p» 
ioins  we  are  in  search  of.  The  dolphin, 
la-monBtor,  may  represent  Arion,  wbon 
statue  Herodotus  so  de- 
scribea ;  and  then  the  whak 
may  be  read  Molek  Ari-en- 
tebt,  or  the  tatrap  Artjati^ 
'  TbQ  coinage  of  Aryande^ 
however,  cost  him  hia  lifo; 
and  his  crime  may  hsi 
been  his  thus  putting  h 
iiwn  name  upon  them.  Fi 
this  and  for  some  oUv 
acts  in  imitation  of  rajtttj, 
Darius  charged  him  wid 
rebellion  and  put  him  ti 
death. 

(ll)ThecoinBofCypni 
(see  Figs.  183  and  184),ii 
of  these  years,  though  engraved  in  good  Greek  art,  show  Qi 
that  island  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  Egyptian  opinio 
Tho  inscriptions  are  in  Phonician  letters,  horrowed  fnsii  tl 
hieroglypluca.  They  bear  on  one  eido  the  bull  Apis  soooi 
poni^  with  the  hieroglyphic  character  for  life ;  and  oror  I 
is  the  winged  sun,  sometimes  as  sculptnred  by  the  i^yptim 
and  sometimes  in  its  more  Persian  form.  On  tho  other  nde  S 
either  the  eagle  or  a  flying  dove.  These  coins  perhaps  beloi^ 
to  the  towns  of  Salamis  and  Faphosj  and  tho  namo  of  Ap"ii 


fho  bird,  ma;,  with  the  Egyptian  article  piefixed,  represent 
thenameofthatlatteicity.  InCyprns wefindOreekartimited 
wiih  Phenioiaa  longiu^and  Egjptianletters  and  eapetstitions. 


(12)  After  the  death  of  Aryandes,  Darins  gave  the  goTem- 
/^^>.   meat  of  Egypt  to  Amasis  (aee  Fig.  185),    Boitooa 
rTpi  who  had  been  before  employed  as  general  niterpi^ 
I   /n  I  in  the  attack  upon  Barca.     Amasis,  by  his    ^•' 
I  A  2  I  name,  and  particularly  by  his  titles  in  the  hiero- 
\\  1 1  glyphical  inscriptiona,  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
.  r>  ^  native  Egyptian,  perhaps  of  the  old  royal  family ; 
its.  lu.  and  his  appointment  is  a  proof  as  it  was  a  cause  of 
_  the  mild  government  under  DariuB.     He  bore  the  title  oT 
oowned  melek,  or  satrap,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and 
called  himself  ihe  acoi  of  the  goddess  Neith,  as  the  kings  of 
— ^  Sais  had  done;  in  the  same  way  that  the  Theban 
f  ^]  kings  had  called  themselves  sons  of  Ba,  and  the  Mem- 
I  %  I  phitic  Idi^  sons  of  Pthah.    Amasis  was  succeeded  in 
I    —  I  his  high  office  by  his  son  Nephra  (see  Fig.  186),  with 
\Wj  ^  S(une  titles ;  and  Egypt  was  quietly  ruled  over 
^m^  by  these  two  meleks  till  about  the  twenty-ninth  year 
«(.  iM.  of  Darius.     Thus  under  these  native  rulers 
Egypt  was    governed   with  mildness  and  justice,    ^bl^'t^ 
Temples  were  built,  and  the  public  worship  of  the 
gods  pcrfomted  as  usual ;  and  Darius,  irtm  his  many  uei/ 
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uud  wholesome  laws,  was  counted  by  the  Egyptians  among 
their  great  lawgivers.  He  is  tlio  only  ono  of  the  Pragiio 
kiugs  who  received  from  the  priesta  the  ancient  religious 
titles. 

(13)  In  the  reign  of  Darius  was  built  the  oldest  of  the' 

temples  which  now  roraain  in  the  Great  Oasis.    . 
Ctajtin.  '  is  dedicated  to  the  god  Amnn.     The  Oasis  is  sejw- 

I'ated  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a  desert  wiUioid 
^vater,  too  wide  to  be  crossed  without  a  camel,  which  hu  I 
stomach  that  enables  it  to  drink  enoagh  to  bear  a  week'l 
journey  without  need  of  a  second  supply.  As  this  beast  «l^^ 
burden  is  never  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptiiHiR 
we  may  he  suro  that  such  a  journey  was  usually  performed 
by  friendly  Arabs,  and  not  by  Egyptians.  llere  are 
springs  on  the  road,  at  which  the  ti'aveller  and  his  beast  mvr 
drink,  as  between  Thebes  and  the  Bed  Sea;  and  iia  vdi| 
might  a  merchant  attempt  to  send  his  goods  across  the  oear 
ivithout  a  ship,  as  from  Abydos  to  the  Oasis  without  a  euat 
This  animal  is  called  the  ship  of  the  desert.  The  EgyptiM 
bad  known  it  even  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  had  u 
need  of  ita  services  on  tbo  river's  bank.  They  did  not  bnaj 
themselves  in  journeys  across  the  desert,  or  we  should  c 
carved  on  the  monuments  and  painted  in  the  tombs.  N 
it  among  the  foreign  animals  that  ornament  the  i 

triumphs.     The  Ababdoh  Arab  is  oven  to  this  di 
Etttopi^  tl"^  owner  of  the  camels  with  which  the  cann 

cross  the  desert  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Ho  w 
of  a  subject  rnco,  and  Tmclean  in  the  sight  of  an  Egyptifii: 
and  perhaps  the  patient  camel  fell  into  the  same  oontemplf^^ 
its  master.  To  the  north-west  of  the  Great  Oasis  aie  fl 
Western  Oasis,  the  Little  Oasis,  and  the  Oasis  of  AmnicHi,iril 
here  and  there  a  well  of  water  between  them.  'Slien  Iba 
islands  in  the  sand  were  colonised  by  Egyptians  it  wa«  fi« 
the  Thehaid,  as  we  see  by  the  gods  to  whom  their  t 
were  dedicated.  These  gi'een  spots  find  thei 
being  snnk  like  basins  in  the  desert ;  and  the  traveller  1 
down  into  them  with  delight  when  his  thirsty  camel  i 
the  brink.  They  lie  in  an  frregular  line,  along  which  Ok 
water  drains  through  the  sand,  like  a  river  nndei^roond,  to 
the  Metlitorranean  near  Gyrene,  either  from  the  Nile's  owr- 
flow  in  Ethiopia,  or  from  the  rains  in  Darfour.     Along  tlM 
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wholo  of  this  rente  some  little  trade  was  carried  on  with 
Thebes ;  but  that  any  army,  however  small,  should  Ammianus 
ever  have  reached  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Mediter-  Mar<«mnu8. 
ranean  through  the  Oases  seems  impossible.    There  *^"*  *'  ^* 
was  a  tradition,  however,  that  at  some  early  'time  the  Phe<- 
niciailb  had  marched  from  Carthage  and  sacked  Herodotus. 
Thebes;  and  the  Theban  priests  told  Herodotus   lib.  11.54.' 
ihat  two  of  their  priestesses  had  once  been  seized  and  carried 
off  by  the  Phenicians  of  Libya. 

(14)  Under  these  native  meleks  the  great  canal  which  was 
to  join  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  which  had 

beeiL  begun  by  Necho  II.,  was  again  carried  for- 
ward.    It  was  dug  from  Bubastis  as  far  as  the  Lower     ^^^^7> 

lib  vi  33 

Bitter  Lakes,  about  forty  miles  from  the  present 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  though  not  at  the  time  carried 
further,  it  had  the  effect  of  watering  the  land  through  which 
it  flowed,  and  of  making  the  waters  of  these  little  lakes  sweet 
and  full  of  water-fowl  and  fish.  They  were  then  called  the 
Ohampsi  or  Crocodile  Lakes. 

(15)  The  tribute  levied  by  Darius  on  Egypt  and  Gyrene 
amounted  to  only  seven  hundred  talents  of  silver, 

or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  ifum??f; 
the  crown  revenues  on  the  fisheries  at  the  Lake  of 
Idoeris,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
com  which  were  paid  to  the  Persian  garrison  in  the  White 
Wall  of  Memphis  and  to  their  allies  in  the  other 
fortified  cities.    There  was  a  Persian  saying  that  u^^^JJ^ 
Cambyses  governed  like  a  lord,  and  Darius  like  a 
tradesman;  but,  though  the  army  may  have  admired  the 
former,  the  suffering  people  must  have  preferred  the  latter, 
for  as  long  as  the  tribute  was  regularly  paid,  Darius  left  the 
Egyptians  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and 
religion  and  of  the  rest  of  their  wealth.     The  Ethiopians 
also,  though  they  had  been  able  to  resist  the  rash  invasion 
by  Cambyses,  could  not  now  refuse  to  own  themselves  the 
subjects  of  a  king  who  governed  all  Egypt  quietly  and  firmly. 
But  it  would  have  been  dif&cult  for  the  Persians  to  levy  any 
large  tribute  from  so  distant  a  country ;  and  therefore  a  very 
small  payment  was  thought  enough  to  make  it  ap-  j^^  ^^  ^^ 
pear  to  the  government  at  Susa  as  if  the  valley  of      '    ' 
the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Syene  was  an  obedient  province^ 
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The  Ethii^iuis,  though  owners  of  tbo  Nnbi&n  gi^.l 
mines,  bonght  off  all  foreign  tj-iannjr  by  Bending  to  Ptmik 
every  thinl  year  the  trifling  gift  of  four  pints  of  gold  dm^ 
tvo  hundred  logs  of  ebony,  fire  ne^o  aixves,  and  twenlf 
large  tusks  of  irory. 

(16)  The  melek  Kephra  was  Eacceeded  in  his  gOTeAunrot 
g^^^j^.^   by  Maxdothfh  (eee  Fig,  187) ;  and 
tnnpti,  thns  in  this  long  reign  Egypt  had   i 
^^    a  third  generation  of  native  melekai 

Bat  goodness  of  government  will  not 
euily  reconcile  a  great  nation  to  the  loss   \ 
of  its  independence ;    and  in  proportion  as  - 
the  foreign  chain  is  less  felt  it  seems  aa 
if  it  mi^t  be  the  more  easily  thrown  off       The  p«it  I 
g^„^,at,  ^^^^  *>f  ^^  Persians  by  the  Greeks,  which  M  ] 
HiLTtt.1.  lately  tak^i  place  at  Ibrathon,  had  done  miek    ; 
■A MS.    tosbake  theirpower  in  Egypt,  boQi  by  withdiawing 
all  the  Gieek  mercenaries  from  their  service,  and  by  teachiig 
the  world  that  even  the  Great  King  might  be  conqneted  hj 
conrage.     During  three  years  Persia  and  sU  its  ^onnee* 
were  kept  in  a  bnstle  by  the  levies  of  men,  and  by  Iha  Re- 
plies of  ships,  horses,  and  grain,  which  were  being  got  to- 
gether for  a  new  attack  npon  Greece ;  and  in  the  fonrth  jnr, 
as  these  forces  were  gradually  drawn  towards  the  HeUGspool, 
the  Egyptians  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.     The  jtmf 
3Iandothph,  who  had  already  as  satrap  governed  the  eoonb; 
for  five  years,  declared  himself  king  of  Upper  od 
Lower  Egypt,  with  all  the  oEoal  titles,  and  ■«• 
ceeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  kingdom. 

(17)  We  see  npon  the  statues  and  monnments  of  Htg 
Amonothph  IIL  many  cases  in  which  the  first  half  of  Ini 
name,  and  also  the  first  half  of  his  god's  name,  Amnn-Bi, 
have  been  cut  oat  to  leave  room  for  other  letters  to  be  carni 
in  their  place.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  done  at  tUi 
time  in  order  to  make  the  one  name  into  Mandothph  and  dw 
other  into  Mando-Ba.  It  is  trne,  indeed,  that  the  removal  of 
the  word  Amun  out  of  the  god's  name  is  to  be  seen  on  bodm 
monamenta  of  an  earlier  date,  and  on  none  of  a  later  date  tlM 
Amnnothph,  and  this  has  led  to  a  belief  that  it  was  doM  Ijf 
one  of  bis  immediate  sncccssors.  Bnt  we  know  of  no  change, 
bet  that  here  coigectored,  which  could  have  required  ti» 
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removal  of  the  three  letters,  A  M  N,  neither  more  not  leee, 

imt  of  the  two  namea,  and  of  no  earlier  king  that  conld  haTO 

wished  for  it.     Moreover  the  British  Mn- 

Ream  fumieheB  us  with  one  monmnent  i 

'vhich  both   the  nume  and  figure   of  th 

hawk-beaded    Mando-Ita  (ece    Fig.    188) 

have  been  clearly  made  to  take  the  place 

of  Arona-Ra,  while  the  bad  stylo  of  work- 

nmnship  proves  the  late  date  of  the  iiBnrpa- 

(18)  Egypt  was  now  again  independent,  i 
and  ite  sacred  boU  no  longer  trod  by  the 
enemy ;  bnt  its  independence  did  not 
lost  long.  Tha  difference  between  being 
governed  by  Mandothph  the  Persian  satjap 
and  Mandothph  the  sovereign  of  Egypt 
did  not  rouse  the  Egyptians  in  hie  sup- 
port. He  was  saved  for  one  year  by  the 
death  of  Darius,  and  for  another,  perhaps, 
by  Xebxbs  hardly  feeling  bimaolf  safe  on 
tho  Persian  throne;  but  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  (see  I'ig,  189),  ''^^^  "'^^ 
Mandothph  was  easily  conc[uercd,  and  the  country  agaiii 

, ^  reduced  to  a  Persian  province.     Wo  know  little  of 

®lll\  the  three  years  of  Mandothph's  roign ;  the    Hunon^B 

1 1     historians  "ffho  speak  of  tho  rehellion  do  not  Eiccrpta,  ' 
&•£    even  mention    hia  name,  and  it  is   only    ^    '''' 
TJiT    known  to  us  on  two  or  three  hioroglyphical  inscrip- 
^^^  tions.     One  tells  ua  that  he  waa  Persian  satrap  of 
I'lfi.  isj.  tho  country  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius.     Another  is  dated  in  the  second  year  of  his 
own  reign.    A  third  inscription  is  near  tho  island  ^in^JJ^' 
of  Philai,  and  is  a  dedication  to  Mandoo,  the  sun, 
tho  god  of  Mendea,  in  Lower  Egypt,  of  which  city  Mandothph 
waa  probably  a  native,  and  from  whose   god  he  took  Lis 

(19)  On  this  second  conquest  the  Egyptians  no  longer 
found  themselves  under  tho  mild  govemmout  of  a    ^^_  ^j, 
native  melek ;  Xerxes  appointed  his  brother  Achie-  Hirmiotu!, 
mones  to  the  office  of  satrap,  and  he  ruled  them  with        '     ' 
all  tho  severity  that  the  late  rehellion  seemed  fo  call  for. 
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To  make  the  coantry  more  helpless,  the  Egyptian  troops 

w    ^  *^    were  drafted  into  the  Per- 

lib.  vUL  17.  sian  armies,  and  even  made 

Lib.  ix.  32.  to  fight  on  board  the  fleet. 

xenophon,  In  the  naval  battle  of 
^^^*  ^- ^*  ^- Artemisium  the  Egyptian 
Hermotybies  and  Calasiries  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  cour- 
age, and  in  the  great  battle  of  Platea 
they  held  a  post  of  honour.  One 
heavy-armed  Dody  of  Egyptians  in 
the  Persian -.service  was  remarkable 
for  their  large  shields,  which 
reached  down  to  the  feet  (see  Fig. 

190).  ^8.   190. 

(20)  The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 

beginning  of  that  of  Artaxerxes,  his  successor  (see  Eig.  191), 

B.C.460.    are  wholly   without    events  in  Egyptian 

ctesias,  ap.  history,  till,  in  the  fifth  of  the  latter,  after 

p  otium.  gix.and-twenty    years  of    slavery,  on  the 

rebellion  of  Bactria  against  the  Persians,  when  their 

forces  were  called  in  another  direction,  the  Egyptians 

made    a    second     struggle    for    freedom. 

^S^if  ^  Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  who  had  Fig.  i9i. 

been  reigning  in  the  city  of  MaraBa,  not  far  from 

where  Alexandria  was  afterwards  built,  raised  the  Libyans  in 

rebellion  against  the  Persians ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  greater 

part  of  Egypt  joined  him.     His  name  is  written  in  the 

hieroglyphics  Adon-ra-bakan,  meaning,  The  servant  of  Adon- 

Ba  (see  Fig.  192).     The  Persians  had  few 

troops  in  the  province  except  their  garrisons,       ^ 

and. the  whole   of  the  open  country  declared     IS^ 

for  Inarus.   The  prefect  AchaBmenes    5iii 

iib'iS?*S'  got  together  what  forces  he  could ; 

and  the  two  little  armies  met  in  battle 

near  the  city  of  Papremis,  in  the  nome  of         Fig.  192. 

Prosopites,  near  the  head  of  the  Delta.     Here  the  Egyptians 

were  conquerors;    the  righteousness  of  the  cause 

^^^S*?^*^^'  added  strength  to  their  charge,  and  their  tyrants 

were  routed  and  put  to  flight.      But  while   the 

two  fortresses  Memphis    and  Pelusium    were  held  by  the 
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FereianB,  tlie  Egyptians  had  by  no  moans  goinod  their 
ti-eedom;  and  such  was  the  low  state  of  warliko  skill 
in  the  country,  that  no  number  of  Egyptians  cotild  dislodge 
the  Persian  garrisons.  Inanis  therefore  sought  nil  ollianco 
\rith  the  Athenians,  who,  aftec  a  long  struggle  with  the  naval 
forces  of  the  island  of  ^gina,  were  at  length  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  had  at  that  timo  at  Cyprus  a  force  of  two  ajjni^m^ 
hondred  ships.  The  payment  sent  to  Athens  by  in  Arisuph. 
Inarus,  or  Psammstichus,  as  the  Athenians  called  * 
him,  was  about  soventy-two  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  Tho 
price  of  the  Athenian  friendship  was  five  bnahels  tor  each 
citizen,  but  the  payment  hoped  for  by  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
the  wealth  of  Egypt  and  the  spoil  of  the  Persians.  Of  conrso 
the  force  on  its  arrival  was  to  be  maintained  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  Athenians  accordingly  ordered  part  of  lieir  fleet  to  sail 
from  Cyprns  in  order  to  help  Inams;  to  leave  the  morevaluablo 
conquest  of  Cyprus  for  the  hope  of  present  gain ; 
und  these  allies  entering  the  Nile  with  forty  galleys,  Slui^ 
whero  the  Persians  had  fifty,  took  twenty  and 
destroyed  the  remainder,  and  made  themstdvea  masters  of 
the  river.  They  then  sailed  up  tho  Nile  towards 
Memphis,  and  again  beat  the  Persians,  and  gained  \^^  ,_  ' 
possession  of  two-thirds  of  that  city.  The  Medes 
nnd  Persians,  with  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  had  not 
revolted,  withdi'ew  into  the  other  third  of  the  city,  called  tho 
White  Wall,  where  the  Greeks  attacked  them  and  kept  them 
'losely  blockaded;  and  such  was  tho  unhappy  state  of 
Egyptian  weakness  that,  while  the  whole  of  the  Delta  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  Inarus  and  the  Athenian  adventiirei-s, 
the  Persians  were  able  to  bold  part  of  Memphis.  Upper 
Egypt  is  not  mentioned  by  tho  historian;  it  could  add  little 
strength  to  either  party,  but  no  donht  it  sided  with  Inarus. 

(21)  While  the  Athenians  thus  held  Egypt  for  Inaros, 
-Vrtaiarxes  sent  to  lacedjemon  to  try  to  bribe  the  Pelopon- 
iiesians  to  attack  Attica,  and  thereby  get  the  Athenian  fleet 
localled.  But  not  succeeding  in  this,  ho  sent  a  large  aiTny 
by  land,  imder  the  command  of  Megabazns,  who  had  no 
difficulty  in  defeating  the  Egyptians.  Megabazus  drovo  the 
Athenians  out  uf  Memphis ;  and,  on  their  retreating,  he 
blockaded  them  in  the  island- of  Prosopites,  between  two 
etreams  of  the  Nile.    The  nomes  or  districts  within  tho  Delta 
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nro  all  isluids.  Tbut  of  FroBopituB,  ivhich  is  about  ti 
inilea  below  Memphis,  is  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  ft 
broad.  On  three  rides  it  ie  bounded  by  tho  deopeat  d 
of  tho  river ;  on  one  only  is  the  river  so  xliallow  & 
cosily  forded.  There  the  Athenione,  after  having  lost  tl 
shipa,  held  out  for  a  year  and  a  half  more,  till  tho  Pera" 
turned  tho  river  into  another  channel,  and  carried  the  p 
by  storm.  Inarus  was  betrayed  and  put  to  death  by  ci 
iirion ;  most  of  the  Athenians  perished ;  and  the  renrnii 
few,  eroBsing  tho  desert,  escaped  to  Cyrene,  after  faaruig  bl 
masters  of  a  largo  part  of  Egypt  for  eii  years.  H 
Athenian  triremes,  that  shortly  afterwards  entered  I 
Mendcsian  mouth  of  tho  Nile  in  ignorance  of  vthtA  E 
happened,  wora    attacked  by  land  and  bloo" 

'^'  '^'  by  the  Phenioian  vessels  in  the  service  of  | 
PerBiEmB,  and  most  of  them  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

(22)  But  even  then  all  Egypt  did  not  submit  to  tl 
j^r^  /'5~%  Persians.  Amtrt^cs  (see  Fig.  193),  wl- 
I  V^l  I  dV\  ^"^  ^'*"  fighting  on  the  side  of  Inaras,  still 

Irr  Z        ,*  ^.     linlrl  nut  i.1  Bfimfi  nf  thp.  iBlnmln  nt  (Iii.  TV1t». 


held  out  ii 


f  the  islands  of  the  Doltt, 


\\' \l     \\^\  protected  by  the  extent  of  the  marsh  laailuiJ 

y^^J  UKfflJ  l>y  the  more  warlike  character  of  tho  peojJt  . 

— *^i^  ^^-  He  sent  to  Athens  for  help,  &s   Inaros  h  ' 

Fjg. isa.         before  done;    and   Cimon,  who  was  at 
head  of  the  Athenian  forces  in  Cyprus,    sent   him  i 
ships ;  but  they  returned  without  being  of  mnch  use  t 
on  hearing  of  tbe  death  of  Cimon.      But  hero  nnfortn 

our  history  fails  us.     Amyrtiens  reigned  for  li 

years.     But  whether  ho  afterwards  came  out  titi 

marshes  and  defeated  the  Persians,  or  whether. 

probable,  he  had  already  been  reigning  in  Egypt  for  theflj 

years  in  which  Inarus  governed  the  Libyans  fo  tbe  wci ' 

tho  Delta,  is  doubtful.      We  now  find,  hom 

^Tie^"'  numerous  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  all  over  E^ 

bearing  his  name,  &om  which'  it  seems  that  be  m 

additions  to  tho  great  temple  at  Kamak,  and  repaired  M 

of  tho  ruin  wrought  by  Cambyses,  and  also  added  to  i 

Ejrtpt    temple  of  Amun  in  the  Great  Oasis.   Por  Amyr' 

I'lwripc   also,  was  carved  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  ti 

pi-28.     British  Museum,  covered  inside  and  out  with  hi 

glyphice,  from  which  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  n 
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jeaiB,  and  that  lie  died  in  possession  of  his  throne.  But 
open  the  whole  we  find  but  few  sculptures  on  the  walls,  and 
jet  fewer  statues  made  during  the  Persian  wars  with  Egypt. 
While  Phidias  was  at  work  in  Athens  upon  the  frieze  of  the 
Paxthenon,  and  Scopas  was  chiselling  his  group  of  Niobe's 
ftmily,  the  Egyptian  artists  made  no  statues  which  were 
afterwards  thought  worth  preserving. 

(23)  Egypt  had  latterly  been  closed  against  all  Greek 
impellers.     The  states  of  Greece  during  these  years  were 
engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  against  the  Persians ;  some- 
times defending  their  own  country  from  invasion,  as  in  the 
ever  £unous  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Salamis ; 
and  at  other  times  sending  their  fleets  to  help  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  Cyprus  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  throw  off 
ihe  Persian  yoke*     At  such  a  time  no  Greek  could  venture 
into  Egypt.    He  would  have  been  seized  by  the  Persian 
governor  as  a  spy,  or  as  an  agent  employed  to  raise  the 
province  in  rebellion.    But  during  the  few  years  that  Egypt 
ma  independent  under  Inarus  and  AmyrtsBus,  when  the 
Athenian  mercenaries  were  helping  them  against  the  power 
ci  Artazerxes,  many  philosophers  and  men  of  learning  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  that  had 
been  raised  by  the  accounts  of  Thales,  Solon,  Cleobulus,  and 
HecatsBue,  who  had  visited  the  country  before  the     auIus 
Persian  conquest.     Among  the  first  travellers  after  u^xv^m 
this  interval  of  sixty-three  years  was  Hellanicus,  Atiieuacusi 
who  vnrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  to    ^^  ^^'  ^' 
be  seen  in  the  libraries  of  Alexandria  six  hundred  years 
afterwards,  though  since  lost.     Anaxagoras,   the    pj^^^.^^ 
tutor  of  Pericles  and  of  Euripides,  came  to  Egypt    Sicnius. 
nbontthe  same  time.    By  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  u^ii^Vo. 
he  had  governed  Athens  for  several  years ;  but  he 
afterwards  withdrew  from  politics,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
0eience.    He  wrote  on  Physics  and  on  the  cause  of  the  Nile's 
overflow.    But  the  writings  of  these  scientific  travellers  have 
long  been  lost  and  forgotten ;  while  those  of  Herodotus,  who 
fbUowed  them,  who  wrote  on  manners  and  customs,  on  laws 
and  religion,  and  studied  human  nature,  are  still  read  with 
the  fi^shest  feelings  of  curiosity. 

(24)  Herodotus  came  by  sea,  and  most  likely  landed  at 
Kaucratis,  the  port  to  which  the   Greek  merchant  vessels 
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all  sailed ;  and  he  visited  with  care  the  chief  cities  in  Lower 

Herodotus  -^§7?*'  ^^^  *^®°  made  a  more  hasty  tour  thion^ 

ub.  11. 5.  '  the  Thebaid.     '  He  was  at  Sais  at  the  Feast  of 

28 1*30?*  I'aiiterns,  when  all  the  houses  were  lighted  up,  inside 

and  out,  in  honour  of  the  gods  ;  and  there  he  gamed 

much  information  from  the  learned  scribe  who  had  the  care  of 

the  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Neith.     In  one  of  the  rooms  of 

the  royal  palace  stood  a  wooden  statue  of  a  cow  in  akneelii^ 

posture,  with  a  round  plate  of  gold  between  its  horns,  its 

head  and  neck  thickly  overlaid  with  gold,  and  a  pmple 

mantle  over  its  back.     Before  this  cow  aromatics  were  bmnt 

every  day,  and  a  lamp  stood  burning  every  night  in  honour 

of  the  goddess ;  and  once  a  year  it  was  brought  out  of  its 

chamber  into  public,  to  join  in  the  lamentations  for  the  dea& 

of  Osiris.     He  was  in  the  Delta  during  the  inim^ 

^^98.  ^^'  tion  of  the  Nile,  which  is  at  its  greatest  height  in 

September ;  and  he  describes  in   the  style  of  a 

painter  the  appearance  of  the  coimtry  when  under  WBier, 

when  the  vessels  sailed  over  the  fields  from  city  to  city,  and 

passed  by  the  pyramids  in  the  voyage  from  Naucratis  to 

Memphis.    He  was  at  Busiris  during  the  great  fnst 

Lib^ii,  40.  ^£  jg-g^  ^^^  gg^^  ^YiQ  votaries  scourge  themselves  by 

thousands  in  token  of  what  Osiris  suffered  and  of 

their  own   sinfulness,  while  the   sacred   ox  that  had  been 

sacrificed  was  roasting  for  their  feast.     This  may  have  been 

about  midsummer,  at  the  end  of  the  natural  year,  but  if  it 

took  place  in  the  last  week  of  the  civil  year  it  was  then  in 

the   beginning  of  December.       At  Bubastis   he  examined 

Lib  ii  138  *^®  great  temple  of   the  goddess  Pasht,  standing 

*  in  a  grove  in  the  middle  of  the  town  as  at  tiie 

bottom  of  a  basin,  surrounded  by  the  mounds  which  had  been 

raised  higher  and  higher  each  century  against  the  inundatiflD 

of  the  Nile,  and  on  which  the  houses  were  mostly  biiilt 

Lib  ii  60   1*^^®  ^®   witnessed   one   of  the   great  religions 

gatherings  of  the  Delta.  Men  and  women  in 
numbers  came  there  in  barges  from  the  neighbouring  cities 
to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice.  During  the  voyage  they  nng 
and  clapped  their  hands,  some  adding  to  the  noise  bj  tbo 
clatter  of  rattles,  others  by  musical  instruments ;  and  as  often 
as  they  passed  a  town  on  the  river's  banks  they  bawled  oat 
and  taunted  the  people  that  came  forth  to  look  at  them 
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HeFodotus  walked  over  the  interesting  field  of  battle  near 
Pelusiiim,  where  Psammenitus  was  conquered  by 
Oambyses,  and  the  Persian  power  established ;  and  ubym?*"!.' 
then  over  that  not  less  interesting  field  near  Papre- 
nwBj  where  it  was  overthrown  on  the  defeat  of  Achaemenes  by 
Inarns.  At  Papremis  he  also  witnessed  the  sham  fight  j^.^  ^^  ^^ 
which  once  a  year  took  place  between  two  parties 
of  the  priests  at  the  door  of  the  temple.    At  sunset  one  party, 
armed  with  wooden  dubs,  stood  around  the  temple  to  guard 
the  doorway ;  while  a  second  party,  also  armed  with  clubs, 
were  employed  in  drawing  along  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  on 
which  was  placed  the  shrine  and  the  image  of  the  god  within 
it.    The  one  party  claimed  admission  for  the  god,  and  the 
ofther  refused  it,  whereupon  a  fierce  battle  ensued ;  blows 
were  given  in  earnest,  heads  were  broken,  and  blood  flowed, 
and  sometimes  lives  were  lost  in  zeal  for  this  religious  duty. 
At  Heliopolis,  the  chief  seat  of  Egyptian  learning,    j^j^^  y  3 
he  made  many  inquiries  respecting  religion,  and 
gained  from  the  priests  many  particulars  relating  to  the  gods, 
which  were  not  taught  publicly  to  the  world. 

(25)  It  was  at  Sais  and  Memphis  that  Herodotus  made  hm 
longest  stay,  and  where  he  gained  most  of  his  information 
relating  to  Lower  Egypt.  It  was  founded  on  what  he  saw 
and  on  what  he  was  told  by  the  priests,  and  not,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  writings.  The  priests  did  not  quote  to  him  any 
historic  books.  But  at  Sais  he  found  many  who  were  familiar 
with  the  Greek  language ;  and  his  account  of  the  kings  of 
Sais  seems  thoroughly  trustworthy.  As  far  as  his  history  is 
about  Upper  Egypt  it  seems  very  little  to  be  relied  upon,  as 
we  learn  by  comparing  it  with  the  more  exact  list  of  kings  in 
Manetho  and  with  the  certain  information  on  the  monuments ; 
and  in  particular  he  gives  many  of  the  great  actions  of 
Bameses  and  Shishank  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Scsostris, 
whom  we  in  vain  search  for  in  history.  With  the  priests  of 
Lower  Egypt  the  chief  hero  was  their  own  Shishank,  who 
overthrew  the  family  of  Eameses,  and  made  the  unwilling 
Thebans  carve  his  praise  on  the  temple  of  Amim-Ba.  And 
by  putting  together  his  actions  and  thoso  of  some  others,  and 
then  spelling  his  name  badly,  Herodotus  has  created  for  us 
the  great  Sesostris. 

(26)  Memphis  was  then  at  its  greatest  size ;  it  had  been 
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Tieiiig  on  the  fall  of  Thebes,  and  wiih.  its  citadel  andssknb 
.  ^.     hod  a  circuit  of  one  Lundred  and  Atty  stadia,  t 
linilsQ.'   siiteen  imlea.     The  chief  building,  after  thecitaJ( 
"bl^'iai:  •"f  ^^^  White  Wall,  woe  tho  groat  temple  of  tt 
pigroy  god  Pthah  (see  Fig.  194),  omameuted  nil 
stately  porticoes  and  colossal   atatues  of  the 
gods  and  kings  added  by  the  piety  and  loagDiii- 
cenco  of  Buceeesive  sovereigns.     On  the  Bonth 
ljb.ii.li"   side  of  this  temple  was  the  Phenician 
quarter  of  the  town,  called  the  Camp 
of  the  TyriaiiB,  Hero  stood  the  temple  of  a  god  f 
whom  the  Greeks  named  Proteus,  and  also  the  f 
temple  of  the  foreign  Venus,  another  Phenician 
deity.     This  latter  we  recogaise  in  the  goddee 
Kins,  the  only  unclothed  goddess  known  upon 
the  monuments.     She  stands  upon  the  bock  of  a 
lion,  and  presents  flowers  to  Kliem,  the  author 
of  ]iiB,  and  snakes  to  Eaupo,  tho  author  of  death, 
who  like  herself  is  a  foreigner  among  the  gods 
of  Egypt  ('sco  rig.  195).     They  are  both  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Amos,  ooa  in  A 
A^iii  M  Hebrew  and  the  other  in  the  Greek.     Eiun  wi 
perhaps  made  the  wife  of  the  pigmy  FthaL  j 
ukS''3T'  ^^^  Phenician  temple  was  that  of  the  pigmy  god 
tho  Cabeiri,  into  which  none  but  the  priests  ovi 
entered.     These  gods  we  recognise  on  the  miuiDti 
eases  as  the  tortnrors  of  the  wicked  after  death.    Thttirnna 
Kab-iri,  moans  the  panishmerd-makera  ;  and  for  that  pui^ 
they  carry  eworde,  anates,  and  lizardsj  while  beside  thanf^^ 
tho  lake  of  fire  into  which  their  victims  were  to  be  pluDgo 


They  were  tho  children  of  the  pigmy  Ptiiiih  (see  Fig.  Vi 

Fi'ora  their  nnmo  and  character  tlio  Hebrews  hi 

'^^'    rowed  tliose  of  the  cherubs,  who  sat   before  I 

garden  of  Eden  with  a  flaming  eword  taming 

every  direction,  to  guard  tho  way  to  the  tree  of  life  ogtunsl  t 
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oach  of  the  Biimer.  From  their  name  also  the  Greeks 
3wed  that  of  Cerbema,  the  doorkeeper  of  helL  Ou  the 
)  side  of  the  temple  of  Fthah  was  the  hall,  or  rather  BtaMc 
for  the  bnll  Apia,  whenever  Egypt  woe  fortanate  enongli 


posscBB  an  animal  with  the  right  epots  It  was  a  small 
Iding  Burrounded  by  a  colonnade  in  which  HnniDEm,' 
issal  BtatucE  eighteen  feet  high  filled  the  place  JJ^  "■  "^ 
mlumas  The  newest  temple  was  that  of  lais,  jn  dk^J 
cb  bad  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Amasia.  On  ^muxir. 
hill  of  Sinopinm,  to  the  west  of  tbe  city,  stood  a  temple 
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to  Osiris,  where  th^  god  liad  a  bull's  head,  and  was  oaUed 
Osiris-Apis,  or  Serapis ;  while  on  the  hill  of  Sakkara,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  he  had  some  of  the  attribntes  of  Ptlnlv 
and  was  called  Fthah-Sokar  Osiris.  The  bnrial-plaGes  weie 
in  the  west,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  chiefly  in  a  pliin 
between  the  hills,  which  is  named  the  plain  of  mimmues. 
Here  lie  the  embalmed  remains  of  the  citizens  of  MemphiBi 
among  coimtless  mummies  of  cats  and  ibises ;  but  the  kings 
and  priestly  nobles  were  buried  on  the  hills,  in  pyramiflb 
built  of  brick  or  stone.  The  low  Libyan  hills,  that  sepanta 
the  grass  land  from  the  glaring  western  sands,  are  fringed 
along  their  tops,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  pyramids  of 
all  sizes,  the  burial-places  of  men  who  once  owned  the  plain. 
The  fields  and  gardens  of  the  living,  like  life  itself^  aie 
bounded  by  the  tombs,  and  beyond  lies  the  silent  pathless 
desert. 

(27)  Herodotus  visited  the  quarries  on  the  east  of  the 

Nile,  from  which  much  of  the  stone  was  dug  for  tiis 
^  ^'^iL  m!'  pyramids,  and  then  the  three  large  pyramids  thenir 

selves  on  the  west  of  the^  Nile,  ten  miles  fiom 

Memphis;  and  his  guide,  translating  the  hieroglyphics  on 

the  largest  pyramid,  told  him  that  it  cost  in  building  sizteai 

hundred  talents  of  silver,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  tiiioiisand 

Lib  ii  136  po^^^    sterling.     The   brick    pyramid  of  King 

Asychis,  which  Herodotus  says  was  even  larga 
than  either  of  the  three  which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  is  not  now  standing.  It  was  probably  built  with 
unburnt  bricks,  and  may  have  in  part  crumbled  to  dust  in  di0 
course  of  so  many  centuries.  Nor  can  we  trace  wiA 
certainty  the  ruins  of  the  vast  sepulchre  and  palace  wMdi 
Herodotus  calls  the  Labyrinth,  and  which  he  thought  more 

Lib  ii  148  wo^<l6^^^  ^^^'i  *ho  pyramids  themselves*  It  wtf 
situated  a  little  above  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  and  nesr 
the  city  of  Crocodilopolis.  It  had  twelve  large  conrts 
surrounded  by  fifteen  hundred  rooms  above-ground  and 
fifteen  hundred  more  under-ground,  in  which  last  were  bmied 
the  bodies  of  the  priests  and  of  the  sacred  crocodiles. 
Herodotus  wandered  in  admiration  through  winding  ways 
and  courts,  from  halls  into  passages,  from  passages  into 
chambers,  from  those  into  closets,  and  from  those  again  into 
other  vaulted  rooms,  all  of  massive  stone  and  covered  with 
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soulptufo ;  bnt  he  was  not  allowQd  to  ontoi'  thn  cliambGrn 
under  ground.  Eo  nfterwutds  mado  a  hasty  tour  up  tho 
river  to  Thebes  and  Elephantine,  bat  be  tells  us  nothing  of 
tho  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  prieets  in  the  Delta  had 
talked  with  him  in  the  Greek  language,  but  as  be  did  not 
knowa  word  of  Egyptian  bo  could  gutn  less  knowledge  in  tho 
upper  country ;  and  perhaps  the  Theban  buildings,  which 
we  now  look  upon  mth  Buch  interest,  did  not  aurpasa  those 
which  in  his  days  were  standing  in  the  Delta,  ami  which  ho 
had  alreiuly  studied  more  at  his  leisure.  Ho  was 
told  that  from  Elephantine  to  the  river's  mouth  was  iib"^!^^' 
eight  thousand  stadia.  But  the  roada,  where  there 
wore  any,  had  never  been  mejisured ;  and  na  the  tired  traveller 
always  thinks  tho  way  long,  he  did  not  find  out  the  mistake ; 
though  when  Eratosthenes  afterwards  measured  tho  distanco 
it  was  found  to  be  only  five  thouHand. 

(28)  In  tteii"  manners  and  customs  Herodotus  found  tho 
Egyptians  unlike  everything  he  had  been  used  to 
in  Greece.  They  wrote  from  right  to  loft.  They  ^''\";  '''• 
ate  their  meals  in  the  atroetfi.  The  women  went  to 
market  on  business,  while  the  mou  sat  at  home  at  the  loom. 
Daughters  wcro  forced  to  maintain  their  paronta ;  Bona 
were  released  from  that  duty.  Men  woro  two  garments, 
while  women  wore  only  one.  The  priesta  were  shaven,  while 
other  men  woro  beards.  Everything  was  remarkable  and 
new  to  him,  but  perhaps  nothing  more  rcnmi-kable  than  their 
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cities.  Tlie  priests  noted  down  with  groat  care  all  prodi^et  ' 
oad  eTenta  that  followed,  as  part  of  the  art  of  pro- 
Hb^S'  P''^"?)  ji^gi^g  *'"'*  "'  *  future  time  the  same  erente 
woald  most  likely  follow  the  same  prodigie;. 
They  studied  astrology,  undertaking  to  foretell  the  ovente  of 
a  man's  life  from  knowing  the  hour  of  his  birth ;  and  thej 
liad  numerous  oracles  to  which  they  applied  for  infornmlioD 
about  tho  future,  more  particularly  the  oracle  of  Nephthy* 
nt  Butos.  They  named  the  days  after  the  sun,  moon,  uiii 
five  planets,  the  seven  gods  who  were  thought  to  watch  oya 
them,  and  thereby  divided  time  into  weeks ;  and  the  naiiuis 
now  in  use  in  nearly  every  Christian  nation  are  only  tjscsla- 
tions  of  those  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 

(29)  Among  the  Greeks,  as  afterwards  among  the  Qomniii!, 
religion  wa8  divided  into  three  branches.  The  poet  wrote  un 
tho  persons  and  deeds  of  the  gods;  the  philosopher  tanghl 
the  patli  of  duty  and  offered  consolation  to  the  tronhlt?! 
breast;  while  the  prieet  poribrmed  the  sacrifices  oad 
ceremonies  flied  by  law.  But  among  tho  Egyptians,  as  witli 
ourselves,  the  priest  took  the  whole  upon  himself ;  tmd  thos 
the  moral  teacher,  strengthening  his  persuasion  by  threats  of 
punishment  in  the  nest  world,  ruled  the  mind  of  bis  hesroR 
with  a  power  unknown  in  Greece  or  Rome,  But  the  widest 
difference  between  Greek  and  Egyptian  was  in  their  inw»! 
religious  feelings.  The  sacrifice  at  a  Grecian  festiTal  wm  u 
thank-offering  by  grateful  hearts  for  blessings  received  from 
heaven;  whereas  the  sacrifice  in  tho  Egyptian  temple,  in 
behalf  of  the  crowds  who  wero  scourging  themselves  after  » 
long  fast,  was  meant  as  a  sin-offering  to  appease  tbe  anger  of 
gods  before  whom  they  trembled.  The  Egyptian  temples 
and  statues  were  ns  severe  and  their  form  as  unchanging  m 
the  everlattting  desert  behind  them,  or  the  scorching  aim 
overhead,  and  as  little  likely  to  raise  in  the  mind  any 
thonghts  but  those  of  awe  and  wonder  as  the  sluggish  rivM 
flowing  below.  Tho  graceful  works  of  art,  the  playful  danoo 
and  song,  which  enlivened  the  Greek  religion,  were  as  fiiTcigu 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  as  the  cool  valleys  and  the  grovci 
watered  by  gushing  brooks. 

(30)  The  Egyptian  priests  were  the  first  to  teach  thiit» 
man  does  not  wholly  die  when  life  leaves  tho  body.  Tliey 
said  that  after  death  the  soul  dwelt  in  the  bodies  of  otbir 
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Animals,  and  was  there  imprisoned  for  its  sins  during  a 
nmnber  of  other  short  lives,  and  that  after  thus 
passing,  for  three  thousand  years,  through  the  bodies  ^iJ^*^°{^ 
cf  btird%  beasts,  and  fishes,  it  was  again  allowed  to 
teke  upon  itself  a  human  covering.  Hence  they  carefully  saved 
the  dead  body  from  decay,  by  embalming  it  as  a  mummy, 
fbakt  it  might  be  ready  for  the  soul  to  re-enter  when  the  years 
of  pnnishrnent  were  at  an  end.  Unfortunately  for  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  for  the  improvement  of  society, 
the  priestly  teachers  of  the  nation  taught  for  the  most  part 
cnly  according  to  fixed  rule  and  the  unchanging  traditions  of 
their  colleges.  We  hear  of  no  opposing  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, as  in  Greece,  who  brought  out  truth  by  their  disputes ; 
no  dissenters  from  the  established  opinions,  who  by  their 
iiybIij  kept  one  another's  minds  from  stagnating.  All  teach- 
ing was  according  to  law,  and  perhaps  on  the  supposition 
that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  truth  had  been  already  attained. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  nation  remained  stationary, 
while  their  neighbours,  who  had  started  later  in  the  race  of 
civilization,  were  rapidly  overtaking  them,  and  soon  to  pass 
them«  Though  professing  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  they 
still  declared  that  the  natural  year  was  of  the  same  length  as 
their  civil  year,  and  of  365  days  only.  Though  the  new 
year's  day,  tibe  first  day  of  the  month  of  Thoth,  had  slowly 
moved  from  midsummer  to  midwinter,  they  still  said  that  their 
civil  year  needed  no  intercalary  days. 

(31)  In  everything  relating  to  religion  the  Egyptians  were 
grave,  serious,  and  in  earnest.  Such  was  the  solemnity  of  the 
temples  and  ceremonies,  that  though  Herodotus  disbelieved 
mn<3i  that  was  told  him  of  the  gods,  he  often  held  it  too 
sacred  to  be  talked  about.  No  Greek  or  Eoman  ever  lost  his 
life  as  a  reUgious  martyr  from  the  earnestness  of  his  belief  in 
Jupiter  and  Juno;  but  on  the  several  conquests  of  Egypt 
many  of  the  believers  in.Isis  and  Osiris  have  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  pious  defence  of  the  bull  Apis,  the  ibis,  the  cats, 
and  the  other  sacred  animals.  The  Egyptians  never  admitted 
into  their  religious  scheme  the  gods  of  their  neighbours. 
And,  unfortunately,  this  religious  earnestness  was  accom- 
panied with  the  same  fault  that  it  carries  with 
it  in  modem  times,  namely,  religious  intolerance, 
which  the  Greeks  were  more  free  from.    The  people  of 
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Morea  and  Apis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Mareotis,  who  wwb 

Libyans,  and  did  not  hold  the  religious  opinions  of  th» 

Egyptians,  saw  nothing  wicked  in  eating  cow-bee^  and  did 

not  like  to  be  forbidden  to  kill  a  cow  in  their  own  cities.  Tbej 

pleaded  that  they  were  not  Egyptians.   Bat  they  could  obteii 

Theocrit.    ^^  religious  toleration  from  their  rulers,  beetBn 

Herodotus,  iu  drinking  out  of  their  lake  they  drank  the  sacred 

^'   waters  of  the  Nile.    The  Libyans  of  ParaBtooimi 

and  that  neighbourhood,   beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mik^s 

bounty,  were  not  forbidden  to  eat  cow-beef.     This  religkxui 

seriousness  followed  the  Egyptians  on  all  occasions,  so  matk 

that  at  their  feasts  a  small  model  of  a  mummy  was  presented 

to  the   guests,  to  remind  them  of  the  uncertainty  of  lib. 

Their  one  poem,  the  national  song,  named  the  ly^eroB,  or 

Theocrit    ^^^0  ^f  ^^f  ^^^  *  melancholy  lamentation  on  tte 

Idyll.  XV.   death  of  Osiris,  of  which  Theocritus  has  left  ns  a 

^^^*      free  translation,  and  Bion  a  beautiful  poetical  imifa^ 

tion.   The  chorus  of  the  national  song  in  Athens  was  the  aoiil- 

stirring  words, 

I  will  carry  my  sword  concealed  in  a  myrtle  branch. 

As  Harraodius  and  Aristogiton  did, 
When  they  slew  the  tyrant. 
And  made  the  Athenians  eqoal. 

But  the  Egyptians  were  more  ready  to  sympathise  with  grief 
Bion.      than  with  joy,  and  when  the  melancholy  Maneros 
Idyll,  i.    ^j^g  gacii  year  sung  through  their  streets,  the  dolefol 
chorus  in  which  the  f)eople  joined  was, 

Ah,  hapless  Isis,  Osiris  is  no  more. 

The  priests  in  the  procession  join  in  the  lamentation,  and  - 

console  the  goddess  in  the  same  strain ;  and  the  poem  and 

the  festival  end  every  year  with  the  advice,  which  to  foreign 

ears,   untuned  to   this    mournful    devotion,    seems    almofit 

laughable. 

Cease,  Isis,  cease  to-day,  thy  tears  forbear, 
Beserve  thy  sorrows  for  another  year. 

(32)  Herodotus  left  the  country  by  sea,  as  he  came  and 
Herodotus  t^^nco  sailed  to  Tyre;  and  very  soon  afterwards 
lib.  ii.  44, '  Egypt  was  again  closed  against  all  Greek  traveUers. 

B.C.454.  On  the  deaths  of  Inarus  and  Amyrtaeus,  Egypt  loet 
its  liberties,  and  again  found  itself  within  the  grasp  of 


vijy 


f    ^TAXBBXXB,  righfir  named  LoNOiu&Ktrs,  whose  outstretched 
.    mn  mode  &.e  nations  tremble  from  the  HelleBpont 
Mid  Nile  to  the  Indus.  The  Persian  king,  with  more  ubTuL^is' 
hunianit;  thou  wo  should  have 
.    /^^\  looked  for  from  the  conqueror,  employed 


Thannjras  and  Pausiiis,  tiio  Bona,  to  govern 
as  satraps  those  proTinces  which  their 
fathers  had  lately  hdd  as  rebels ;  Than- 
U3Taa,  the  son  of  Inarus,  governed  that  part 
to  the  west  of  the  Kile  called  Libya  (bcc  Fig. 
197)  ;  and  Pansiris,  the  son  of  Amyrt£Biis, 
■  governed    the  rest    of    Egypt ;  ^ 

while  the  Egyptians  consoled 
tiieir  wounded  ^jiity  in  living  under  a  race  of  foreign  kings 
}ij  inventing  a  story  t^at  Cyms  had  married  a  daughter  of 
ftoir  king  Hophra,  aiid  that  Cambyses  and  his  successors  h&i 
therefore  gained  the  kingdom  not  by  coa^uesf  bnt  by  iuberlt- 
■ace.  These  two  native  satraps  were  appointed  to  the  gorem- 
f  E^ypt,  a  few  years  after  Jnd^a  had  in  the  same  way 
been  placed  by  the  Persians 

llinn  ^^^^^  *^^  "^'^  "^  ^^''^  "^ 

JLJJLl  '"8''  pi^t ;  and  Mered,  the 
D  of  Ezra,  would  i  ci,[on  i^. 
em  to  have  mat-     !'■  '*■ 
,  ried  a  sister  of  one  or  other 
)f  these  Egyptian  satraps. 

(33)    The    Persian    snn- 

worship  was  at  this  time  not 

unknown  in  Egypt. 

On  a  wall  in  the  ^^\ 

city  of  Alabastron 

we  see  carved  what  we  must 

understand  to  be  Thannyras, 

the  governor  of  the  province, 

worshipping  the  sun,  not  the 

/  *  Egyptian  statue  of  Ha,  but 

/  the  sun  itself,  which  is  there 

■^  called    Adoa-Ita,   from    the 

f^***-  Hebrew    title    Adonai    (see 

^g.  198).     Every  ray  of  sunshine  ends  with  a  hand,  to 

deuoto  itfl  active  power  over  the  world,  and  thus  eqilains  to 
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ns  wbj  the  King  Artaxorxes  was  himself  called  Loagimaniu. 
His  trembling  subjects  thought  tJiBit  hia  power  wsb  Mt  in 
almoBt  every  land  on  which  Qie  smi  Bhone.  The  worahi^ia 
is  styled  within  the  ovals  of  hig  name  (Fig.  197)  Ptoul 
Thaomra,  Kg  name,  miecegsor  of  Adonra  ;  a  name  whidi  smbi 
meant  for  Thannyrae,  the  son  of  Inaim  The  bad  style  if 
the  sculptnre  agrees  with  the  Mien  slate  of  the  nation.  TIh 
false  anatomy  and  want  of  simplicity  in  the  human  fignrain 
what  we  look  for  when  the  people  have  lost  theii  dignity  tf 
character.  The  sh^ie  of  the  head  givon  to  Thaomra,  whffiiii 
the  form  of  a  sphinx,  is  not  that  of  the  Thebaa  kingB,  bat  Sat 
of  the  labouring  class,  with  low  forehead  and  forward  mootk 
(see  Fig.  199).    Like  the  kings  of  Sais,  he  tuts  no  beiri- 


The  artist  at  the  some  time  lost  his  good  taste  and  lorc  at 

simplicity.     In  one  case  we  see  that  the  figure  of  the  ni. 

under  which  the  Theban  king  Oimenepthah  L  is  woishippig 

Amnn-Iia,  has  had  added  to  it  a  number  of  rays  of  sooishia^ 

each   ending  in  a  hand ;  and  this  addition  we  may  sappc* 

was  made  in  the  reign  of  ArtaxerxeB  (see  Fig.  200).    TU 

the  Egyptians  did  not  refuae  to  copy  the  Persians  is  aln 

seen  in  another  name  of  tiioir  great  god  Anran- 

S!^^  Ba.     Many  eastern  nations  are  unable  to  sonnd  tin 

letter  M  ;   in  its  place  they  use  a  £.   On  a  mnnnnf 

^1^^  &om  Memphis  and  on  the  sarcophagns  of  Amjr- 

tteoB  we  find  the  name  of  the  god  written  Oben-Bi 

This   is  moreover  the  very  spelling  used  on   a  pZate  J 

ivory  fonnd  among  the  rains  of  Ninevoh  to  whtob  dirtantdtj 
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the  Egyptian  etrle  of  art  liad  made  its  way  two  centuries 
BKtliec. 

(34)  On  the  death  of  Artaxenos  Longimanua,  his  soe, 
y«BTaR  n.,  governed  Pereia  and  its  provinces  for  two  moutbE ; 


and  then  goaDiAHUB  reigned  for  eevcn  months.     Sogdianus 
ms  pat  to  death  by  his  brother  Dabids  Nothcs,  ctesias,  ap. 
in  vhoae  favour  Arxanes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  rebelled ;    Photium. 
not,  however,  to  make  the  Egyptians  independent,    "^^  "^• 
but  only  b)  roake  nse  of  them  in  ohoosing  a  master  for  the 
Fenian  empire.     The  meddling  tyranny  of  the  satraps  under 
Darius  was  very  gallii^  to  the  Egyptians,  and  kept 
■live  the  feelings  of  hatred  which  separated  the  ct^li^, 
BOi^nered  from  the  conquerors.    Ostanos  the  Mede 
nndertook  to  regulate  the  Egyptian  worship  and  instruction  in 
tbo  chief  temple  of  Memphis  ;  and  thus  the  god  Pthah,  who 
was  their  god  of  fire,  was  to  be  worshipped  after  the  faehion 
yt  the    Fereian    fire- worshippers.      The    foreigners  whom 
Qstanes  employed  in  this  attack  upon  the  religion  of  Egypt 
irere  Fammenea,  and  Maria,  a  learned  Jewess  who  had  writteu 
m  chemistry,  and  Dcmocritua  of  Abdera,  the  phy- 
aoiaii  and  philosopher,  who  had  been  educated  by   S^™ 
Persians  and  had  eml^aced  the  Persian  religion. 
Democritos,  vith  hia  love  of  Eastem  philosophy,  had  a  gre.it 
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respect  for  Egyptian  studies ;  and  thongh  his  chief  pnrsuit 

in  Egypt  was  natural  science,  yet  he  gained  some  knowledge 

of  hieroglyphics,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  sacred 

]y^  f^  writings  of  Meroe,  as  Upper  Egypt  was  then  named. 

Democritus  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  Egyptian 

priests  during  his  five  years'  residence  among  them,  and  they 

considered  him  one  of  their  best  pupils  in  their  favourite 

study  of  astrology.     The  priests  never  willingly  wrote  the 

names  of  these  Persian  kings  on  their  ;monuments ;  and  they 

Y^gypt.     *^^  ^^s*  *^®  power  of  dating  by  means  of  the  reign. 

inscrip.    On  an  inscription  dated  only  "  in  the  year  ten,"  the 

^^  ^^'     want  of  a  king's  name,  as  well  as  the  style  of  art, 

will  almost  prove  that  it  was  made  under  one  of  the  Persian 

conquerors. 

(35)  During  these  years  Egypt  remained  quiet  under  the 
404     ^®^g^*  9^  i*s  heavy  chains,  but   at   the   end  of 
Darius's'  reign    of   nineteen    years    Artaxebxbs 
Mnemon  came  to  the  l&one  of  Persia,  when,  fortunately  for 
the  Egyptians,  his  title  was  not  undisputed.     His 
"^aibt^S'  brother  Cyrus,  who  dwelt  at  Sai-dis,  as  satrap  of 
Lydia,  and  held  chief  sway  in  Asia  Minor,  also 
claimed  the  kingdom;   and  hiring  a  large  body  of  Greek 
B.  401     ^mercenaries,  he  marched  towards  Babylon  to  assert 
his  rights.    Cyrus  was  defeated,  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  commanded  by  Xenophon  made  good  the  retreat 
which  is  immortalised  by  that  historian.      But  though  Arta- 
xerxes  thus  kept  his  throne,  the  civil  war  had  weakened  his 
power ;  and  the  Egyptians,  taking  advantage  of  his  trouble, 
threw  off  the  yoke  which  they  had  groaned  under 
Ub  *xiv^^35  ^^^  fifty-five  years  since  the  deaths  of  Inarus  and 
Amyrtaeus,     An  Egyptian,  a  native   of  Mendes, 
descended  from  the  ancient  race  of  kings,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  Psammetichus  and  Nepherites,  headed  the 
rebellion,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.     That  all  Egypt  obeyed  him  we  learn  by  finding 
near  the  cataracts  at  the  southern  frontier,  a  dedica- 
Pa^rMna!  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  name  to  Mandoo,  the  god  of  the  city 
belonging  to  his  family.    He  was  saved  from  the 
power  of  Persia  by  the  wars  which  arose  among  the  satraps  of 
the  great  king.     Tissaphernes,  who  was  the  most  powerful, 
and  now  satrap  of  Lydia,  as  successor  to  Cyrus,  was  loyal  to 
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kXtaxerxeB,  imd  therefore  boBtile   to  Egypt.      Tamos,   the 
trremor  of  Ionia,   another  of  these  satraps,  vho  ^as  ia 
mger  of  ptmiahment  because  he  had  jomed  the  cause  of 
Ijma,  put  his  yonager  children  and  his  wealth  on  board  the 
msiau  fleet,  and  rashly  sailed  to  the  Egyptian  king  as  to  a 
iaui,  tram  the  forces  of  Tissaphemeg.     fint  the  avarice  and 
ooilntion  of  the  Egyptian  were  greater  than  his  sense  of 
aeaidship  or  justice ;    he  thoaght  Tamos  oonld  be  of  no 
■r&er  nse  to  him,    so  he  strangled  his  friend  and    the 
hOdxen,  and  seized  the  money  and  ships  for  his  own  nse. 
(36)  Kbpherites  (see  Fig.  201)  is  known  to  na  only  by  the 
- — -     share  which  he  bore  in  ttie  war  between  the 
gT^  Spartans  and  the  Persians.    He  sent,  as  his  i£i^  ®Ji 
I*  ■    I  sopplies,  to  help  the  former  against  the 
Js^^'j  common  enemy,  one  hnndred  triremes  and  five  hnn- 
InjiA^  dred  thousand  measures  of  wheat.    This  wheat,  how- 
^■^  ever,  was  lost ;  for  the  Egyptian  transports  carried  it 
■>fr  Ml.  into  the  harboor  of  Bhodes,  without  knowing  that  the 
Shodians  had  surrendered  to  Artaxerses;  and  it  M,^m„ 
li>  seized  by  Conon,  the  admiral  of  the  Persian 
laat    Nepherites  of  Mcndes  reigned  sis  years,  and  though 
IMne  then  within  the  military  age   conld  remember  their 
mmtry's  former  freedom,  though  none  but  the  aged  cotild 
nooUect  the  days  of  Inams  and  Amyrtteus,  yet  he  established 
Us  power  on  so  fiim  a  base,  that  Egypt  remained  independent 
nder  his  successors  for  fifty-foor  years  longer. 
(37)  AoHOBis  (see  Fig.  202),  who  sncceeded  Kepherites, 
^,^^  found  his  kingdom   sheltered  from 

iw\  /qiA  ^^  Persians  by  a  new  ally,  who 
jc,^        ~K       stood  between  him  and  the  tlu-eatened  danger. 
I  S      P^^    Evagoraa    of   Salamis,  copying  the   example 
I   S  I  i"^^!  °'  Egyptians,  had  risen  against  the  Fer- 

V'y  V  \  J  sians,  and  driven  them  ont  of  Cyprus  and  made 
himself  king  of  that  island.     The  forces  of 
Artazerxes  had  therefore  to  be  first  turned 
tsuuBt   Cyprus.     To  the  support  of  the  brave 
^a^raa  tiie  Tyrians  sent  their  £eet,  the  neigh-  uk^t^ 
bonnng  Arabs  sent  soldiers,  and  Achotis,  in  the 
toith  year  of  bis  reign,  sent  a  large  supply  of  com  and 
noney,  together  with  fifty  ships  of  war,     Evagoraa,  however, 
na  beaten  by  the  larger  fisrccs  of  the  Persians,  under  tho 
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command  of  GaioB,  the  sou  of  Tainoe,  and  lost  Eeveral  cities ; 
'  and,  leaving  liis  son  in  command  of  the  rest,  he  sailed  for 
I^ypt  to  consnlt  with  Achorie  about  tho  means  of  caiTTiug 
on  the  war,  and  to  beg  for  further  help.  Eragoras  spent 
Beveral  months  in  Egypt,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  from 
Achoris  ench  lai^e  sapplies  as  he  wished  for.  The  nest  year, 
Itowever,  Gains,  the  commander  of  the  Peraian  fleet,  deserted 
from  Artaicrxes ;  and  though  his  father  Tamos  had  been 
basely  murdered  by  Xepheritee  on  a  fonner  desertion,  yet  his 
fear  and  hatred  of  Artaierxes  made  him  take  the  same  steps, 
and  seek  the  alliance  of  Achoris.  Thus  during  a  reign  of 
thirteen  yeara  Achoris  was  able  to  keep  the  war  at  a  distance, 

and  in  some  measure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace 
^T^™"'  ^^  home.     Some  additions  were  then  made  to  the 

temple  of  Medinet  Abou,  on  which  his  n 
with  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.     His 
found  on  the  temple  at  Eamak. 

(38)  After  his  death  PsAHunTHis  (see  Fig. 
j^j^j^^jj^    one    year,     Hkphebites    II.     four 

months,  and  Muthih  one  year ;    all 
called  of  the  dynasty  of  Mondes, 
on  the  east   side  of  the  Delta,  either  from  I 
making  Mendes  their  capital,  or  from  being  \ 
descended  from  the  race  of  jtricsts  of  that  city. 

(39)  After  these  sbmt  reigns  Kbotanebo  I.         Fig.  203. 
„^  35p_    ^eo  Fig.  204)  of  3ie   city  of  Sebennytns   gained 
Diod.  Sib  the  sovereign  power ;  and  in  his  reign  the  Persians 

ub.  jv.  41.  iigftin  moved  their  forces  to  reduce  the  i-ebcllioiis 
Egyptians  to  obedience.  Artaserxes  Mnemon 
gave  the  command  of  the  Persians  to  Pharna-  1 
bozus,  and  that  of  the  twenty  thousand  Greek 
mercenaries  to  Iphicrates  of  Athens ;  and 
when  the  troops  were  assembled  at  Acca  they  I 
amoontedtonpwardsoftwohundred thousand  . 
men,  and  five  hundred  ships  of  war  of  all  "'«•  '^"• 
sizes,  beside  the  transports.  But  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Persians  left  their  enemies  full  time  to  prepare  for 
defence.  Nectanebo  strengthened  the  fortresses  by  which 
tho  months  of  the  Hile  were  guarded ;  he  stopped  up  some 
channels  by  banks  of  earth  and  others  by  his  ships,  and  drew 
ti'enches  &om  the  Lake  of  Menzaleh  towards  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
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across  the  roads  near  Pelusinm,  by  which  Egypt  conld  be 
entered  by  land.  la  ehort,  he  mado  the  river  impassable  by 
moTiuda  and  the  land  by  ditches,  oud  when  the  Persian  fleet 
arrived  at  Pelusinm  they  found  the  plaee  too  Btrong  for  au 
attack ;  they  could  noithor  enter  the  river  nor  laud  the 
troops.  PharnabozuB  therefore  withdrew  his  ships  into  deep 
water  and  Bailed  for  the  Mendesiau  mouth,  in  hopes  of  finding 
it  less  guarded. 

(40)  When  the  Persians  again  entered  the  Nile  near 
Mendee,  they  found  the  eoast,  as  they  hod  expected,  badly 
guarded  -  for  I^'ectonebo  had  taken  the  greater  part  of  hie 
tbrces  to  Peluaiiun.  PhamabazoB  and  Iphicratcs  landed  a 
body  of  three  thousand  men,  who  routed  an  equal  number  of 
Egyptians,  and  then  gained  the  fortress  tliat  guarded  that 
mouth  of  the  river.  By  this  victory  the  Wile  was  opened 
to  the  fleet,  and  £gypt  might  have  been  again  eonquered ; 
but  it  was  saved  by  the  (inarrels  between  the  Persian  and 
Greek  commtuiderB.  Iphicrates  proposed  that  they  should 
at  once  sail  up  the  river,  and  boldly  seize  Memphis,  which 
they  heard  was  left  with  only  half  a  garrison ;  but  Pharnfl- 
bikzuB  would  net  move  beeause  the  refit  of  the  Persian  forces 
bad  not  arrived.  Iphicrates  then  oflcred  to  sail  up  the  Nile 
to  Memphia  with  only  the  email  body  of  well-disciplined 
Greeks  which  were  yiiih  them  at  Hendes.  But  this  proposal 
was  still  less  agreeable  to  Fhornabazite ;  ho  feared  that  when 
Iphicrates  and  the  Greeks  had  gained  Memphis  they  might 
liold  it  on  tlietr  own  account,  instead  of  giving  it  up  to 
bimself  or  another  satrap  of  ArtaxerxcE.  In  this  way  was 
much  valuable  time  wasted.  In  the  metinwhile  Wectauobo 
at  Pelusium  learned  where  the  Persians  had  made  good  their 
landing;  and  aocordingly  he  sent  one  body  of  troops  to 
giiai'd  Memphis,  while  ho  gathered  the  rest  of  his  army 
round  Mendea.  He  there  harassed  the  Persians  in  numerous 
skirmishes,  and  after  a  time  routed  them  with  great  slaughter 
in  the  open  field.  In  this  way  the  spring  was  spent,  the 
midsummer  winds  arose,  the  Nile  began  to  overflow  itH 
banks,  and  the  Persians  had  no  choice  but  to  toavo  a  country 
where   the   htisbaadman   was  sailing  over  his  fields  in  a 

I  boat. 

(41)  After  this  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Nectonebo  v 
H  peace  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  of   eighteen  yoai'i). 
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Under  his  govemment  some  few  buildings  were  carried  on 
in  Egypt ;   bis  name  is  carved  on  the  repairs  or 
wtiwg^n,  additions  to  tbe  temples  of  Thebes ;  and  we  find 
him  efi^ing  in  one  place  the  name  of  the  Ethiopian 
Tirhakah  to  make  way  for  his  own.     He  also  dedicated  a 
small  temple  to  the  goddess  Athor,  at  PhileD,  on  the  bprdero 
of  Ethiopia.     Nectanebo  also  added  to  the  sculptures  on  the 
small  temple  of  polished  basalt,  which  was  brought  to  Sais 
by  Amasis,  partly  sculptured  by  AmyrtsBUS,  and  which  re- 
mained unfinished  when  Herodotus  saw  it. 

(42)  The  peace  with  Persia  left  the  country  again  open  to 
Greek  travellers.     It  was  in  this  reign  visited  by  Eudoxus, 
the  astronomer,  Chrysippus,  the  physician,  and  Plato,  the 
still  more  famous  Athenian  philosopher.     During  the  former 
war  between  Persia  and  Egypt,  the  Spartans  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  helped  Inarus; 
but  in  this  last  invasion  the   Greek  states  had 
l2^^*  changed  sides ;  and  so,  when  these  travellers  from 
ub.  vui.  90.  Athens  came  into  Egypt,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
ub?xvil.    bring  with  them  friendly  letters  from  Agesilaus 
king  of  Sparta  to  Nectanebo  and  the  priests.     Plato 
in^sSo^*.  brought  with  him  a  cargo  of  olive  oil,  instead  of 
money,  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  journey.     We  can 
have  no  greater  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Egyptian 
schools  were  held  than  that  these  men,  each  at  the  head  of 
his  own  branch  of  science,  should  have  come  to  Egypt  to 
finish  their  studies.     Here  Eudoxus,  the  earliest  systematic 
astronomer  among  the  Greeks,  spent  sixteen  months,  studying 
under  the   priests,   and  like   them    shaving   his   chin   and 
Diogenes  cycbrows ;  and  he  may  have  learned  from  his  tutor 
Laertius,  Ichouuphys,  who  was  then  lecturing  at  HeliopoHs, 
^^  *    *    the  true  length  of  the  year  and  month,  upon  which 
he  formed  his  octaeterid,  a  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety- 
nine  months.      At  Memphis,  Eudoxus  consulted  the   bull 
Apis  as  to  his  fortune ;  and  the  god  in  reply  licked  his  cloak. 
This  the  priests  in  waiting  told  him  meant  that  he  would 
soon  die.     In  Egypt  Chrysippus  may  have  learnt  anatomy 
by  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  which  the  prejudices  of 
the  Greeks  forbade  him  to  study  at  home.     Plato  had  been 
attending  as  a  pupil  on  Socrates,  and  listening  to  his  con- 
versation  on   the   immortality  of  the   soul ;    but  from  tho 


ptiesta  of  Heliopolia,  wliicli  wafi  &s  macli  a  Jewish  ae  an 
Egyptian  city,  where  Moses  phmncd  the  liburation  of  his 
coimtrymen,  and  neni'  to  where  Jeremiah  wrote  his  La- 
mentations for  their  dowufnil,  wo  must  hclicvo  that  the 
Atheniaa  philoBophor  gained  new  views  of  a  futiu'e  state  of 
rewards  and  puiuahmenti  In  Photo's  writings  wo  see  Greek 
philosophy  in  its  best  form,  imited  with  eniuB  of  the  truths 
of  the  Old  TeBtament,  but  not  without  many  traces  of 
Egyptian  mystiaism,  and  also  with  on  Egyptiita  disrogard  for 
the  marriage  tie,  which  ia  very  unworthy  of  a  pupil  of 
Socrates.  Had  Flato's  pliilosophy  died  with  himself,  it 
would  claim  but  littlo  notice  hero  ;  it  is  the  writings  of  his 
successors  that  make  ug  note  its  rise  BB  important  in  the 
history  of  Egypt.  Each  future  century  wo  find  Platonism 
becoming  moie  mystical,  or,  if  we  may  Bay  so,  more  Egyptian 
and  less  Greek ;  wc  trace  its  changes  through  the  writings 
of  Jcsas  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  Phiio-JudieuB,  of  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  and  through  the  Christian  writings  of 
Athenagoi'as  and  Clemens,  all  of  whom  wroto  in  Egypt ;  and 
again  when  paganism  made  its  last  stand  against  Christianity 
it  was  in  the  schools  of  the  Alexandrian  Flatonists. 
Plato  praises  the  Egyptian  manufacturing  industry  ■'"Brpobi. 
as  a  chief  peculiarity  in  their  character  ;  and  while 
describing  the  Atlienians  as  lovers  of  learning,  ho  claEsos  the 
Egyptians  with  the  Phenicians  as  skilful  in  trade.  But  ho 
Bpeaks  of  them  as  curiously  afraid  of  all  novelty. 
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and  thos  Uie  Terj  learning  which,  had  so  early  nused  fte 

Egyptians  above  their  nei^bonra  was  now  c^iedy  emplojd 

jji^j^^   to  repress  novelty  and  check  improvement.    Tit 

luruiu.   poet  Euripides  is  Bnpposed  to   have  acoompuiied 

^'^^'-  Plato    on    this  jontney.     He  fell    ill    while  in 

Egypt,  bnt  was  cured  by  ihe  priests,  chiefly  by  tlie  help  of 

sea-water. 

(48)  Ohanges,  however,  were  slowly  creeping  into  Ok 
E^ptian  opinions  from  the  foreigners  in  the  Delta ;  and  om 
of  QiB  most  interesting  related  to  the  important  doctrina  d 
life  hereafter.  The  Egyptians  had  considered  the  reenr- 
rection  of  tlie  body  as  the  means  necessary  to  life  after  death. 
Accordingly  they  embalmed  it  with  care ;  and  their  paintm^ 
show  TIB  the  qiirit  or  sonl,  in  form  of  a  bird,  again  retaniiig 
to  the  mammy  and  putting  life  and  breath  into  its  monfii, 
while  the  god  Anubia  is  preparing  to  imwrap  the  boncbga 
(see  Fig.  205).     Without  the  body  no  future  life  oonU  h 


enjoyed.  But  we  may  suppose  that  in  Keliopolis,  as  aS*" 
wards  in  Alexandria,  a  more  spiritual  opinion  was  held,  tal 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life  were  beliop. 
in  even  without  a  resurrection  of  tho  body.  Some  were  i 
opinion  that  when  the  earthly  body  fell  to  the  ground,  )■ 
angelic  or  spiritual  body  at  once  rose  up  to  heaven  withoit 
waiting  for  a  day  of  resurrection.    The  painter,  distinguisHng 
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the  heoTenly  body  by  its  blue  colour  and  the  earthly  body 
by  its  red  oolonr,  repreBeuted  tbia  opiniou  on  the  inununy  cuae 
(sao  Fig.  206J ;  for  tho  wealthy  priest  would  pmdently  have 

) 

Iiis  body  embalmed  even  when  he  was  not  Bore  that  it  was 
seeded  for  his  enjoyment  of  a  fntuie  life.     Both 
these  opinions  were  known  to  the  Jews ;  and  while    ^^"^^ 
the  SaddneeeB  denied  that   there  would  bo  any 
I'esurrection,  whether  angel  or  spirit,  the  Pharisees  acknow- 
ledged both. 

(44)  When  Tfectanebo  died  he  was  succeeded  by  Taohos 
!»t  the  very  time  that   Artaserxes  Mnemon  was 
guthcring  together  his  forces  for  a  fresh   attack    b.^  sua!' 
upon  Egypt,     Taohos  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta  piutareh. 
ivith  a  large  sum  of  money  to  engage  3ome  Greek  ^'^  *k™'" 
allies;    and    the   Spartans    appointed  their  king 
Agesilaus  and  a  council  of  thir^  to  this  serrico,  with  orders 
to  raise  a  body  of  mercenftriea  by  means  of  the  Egyptian 
gold.     When  Agesilaus  landed  in  Egypt  the  gi'eat  officerB  of 
Ktate  came  to  meet  him,  and  the  people  crowded  down  to  the 
phore  to  get  a  aight  of  the  general  who  had  before  defeated 
the  Persians  in  their  own  country,  and  waa  now  come  to 
check  their  invasion  of  Egypt.     But  they  saw  a  little  old 
man  of  above  seventy  years  of  age  seated  on  the  graGs  by  tho 
sea  side  ;  and  when  the  messengers  from  Tacbos  otTercd  him 
tho  royal  presents,  ho  only  accepted  the  plam  food,  and  told 
them  that  they  might  take   the  sweetmeats  and 
perfumes  to   tho  Helots  who  attended  the  army  ^^f'^:, 
as  slaves.      Agesilaus  had  brought  with  him   a 
thousand  Spai'tans ;  and  Tnchos  gave  him  the  command  of 
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his  ten  thousand  Greek  Mercenaries,  while  he  put  his  sou 
the  jonng  Nectanebo  at  the  head  of  his  eighty  thousand 
Egyptians.  His  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  he  intrusted  to 
Chabrias  the  Athenian,  who  had  entered  his  service  without 
permission  from  his  own  state,  as  the  Athenians  were  then 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Persia.     These  large  preparations, 

Aristoteies,  bowevor,  emptied  the  Egyptian  treasury,  and  except 
De  cura  *  from  the  regular  crown  rents  on  the  land,  and  the 

'®  •»  •  "•  voluntary  gifts  from  the  priests,  Tachos  had  no 
means  of  filling  it.  Chabrias  persuaded  him  to  risk  the 
unpopularity  of  laying  on  a  tax,  a  measure  of  no  dif&culty  in 
the  free  state  of  Athens,  but  a  dangerous  experiment  in 

Poiyonus.  ^gJ?* »  *^^  Tachos  accordingly  put  a  duty  on  the 

strateg.  *  sale  of  com.     By  the  advice  of  Chabrias  also,  the 

^^**  ^'      king  levied  a  sum  of  gold  and  silver  upon  some  of 

his  richer  subjects  under  the  name  of  a  forced  loan.     The 

injustice,  however,  was  in  some  measure  lessened 

lib! v'^*4.  ^y  *^®  payment  of  interest ;  and  at  last  the  whole 
was  repaid  to  them.  Chabrias  drew  up  his  fleet 
within  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river,  where  the  Greek 
sailors  imder  Psammetichus  had  made  an  intrenchment  with 
a  suitable  sea  beach ;  and  the  place  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  the  Camps  of  Chabrias. 

(45)  Tachos  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  by  the  Persians, 
but  he  led  his  army  into  Palestine  to  meet  them. 

iS5!lcv?  92.  He  had  refused  to  follow  the  wise  advice  of  Agesi- 
laus,  who  wished  him  to  stay  at  home  to  guard  his 
capital  from  enemies  whether  foreign  or  Egyptian,  and  to 
trust  his  armies  to  his  generals ;  and  he  soon  found  out  his 
mistake.  While  he  was  in  Palestine  with  his  army,  and 
his  son  Nectanebo,  whom  he  had  made  general  of  the 
Egyptian  troops,  was  besieging  some  towns  in  Syria,  the 
impopularity  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  and  of  the  new  tax 
raised  the  Egyptians  in  rebellion  ;  and  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 
with  the  troops  that  were  left  behind  to  garrison  the  cities, 
declared  the  young  Nectanebo  king  in  the  place  of  his  father. 
When  the  news  reached  the  army  in  Palestine  the  whole  of 
the  Egyptian  troops,  hardly  needing  the  large  promises 
with  which  they  were  bribed,  declared  in  favour  of  their 
brethren  at  home,  and  they  immediately  marched  to  Egypt 
with  young  Nectanebo,  leaving  Tachos  in  Palestine. 
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(46)  Wliile  this  was  going  forward,  the  Athenians,  from  a 
wish  to  please  their  friend  Artaxerxes,  had  by  a  comeiiua 
pablic  vote  recalled  Chabrias  from  the  command  of  ^^^J*' 
the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  Tachos  Athennus, 
quarrelled  with  Agesilaus.    In  his  anger  he  laughed    ^^'  ^^* 
ftt  Ills  small  size,  and  quoted  against  him  the  fable,  that  when 
the  monntain  was  in  labonr  and  the  gods  frightened,  it  brought 
forth  a  mouse.   "  You  will  soon  find  me  a  lion,"  said  Agesilaus ; 
and  he  left  the  king's  service  to  join  that  of  his  rebellious 
mm  in  I^pt.    On  this  the  kingdom  was  lost  to  Tachos ;  his 
sabjects  were  in  rebellion,  and  he  had  no  mercenaries.     He 
sent  from  Palestine  to  make  terms  with  Artaxerxes, 

and  then  fled  into  Persia,  feelins  less  in  fear  of  the  J^^S^%  . 
Persian  armies  than  of  a  rebelHous  son.  He  gave  *  * '  * 
vp  his  independence  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  kingdom; 
and  Artaxerxes,  who  wished  to  gain  possession  of  Egypt,  not 
to  conquer  Tachos,  promised  him  his  friendship  and  the  help 
cf  the  very  army  that  had  been  employed  against  him. 
Fortimately,  however,  before  the  Persian  army  moved, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  died ;  and  thus  the  Egyptians  kept 
iheir  freedom  a  few  years  longer. 

(47)  We  hear  no  more  of  the  dethroned  Tachos  after  his 
night  into  Persia.  He  had  hitherto  lived  a  temperate    ^lianus, 
life,  bnt  he  gave  himself  up  to  Persian  luxury  after    lib.  v.  i.' 
Ins  fall  from  the  throne.    The  foreign  dishes  did  ^anetho. 
not  agree  with  his  health,  and  he  very  shortly  died  of  a 
dysentery.     He  had  reigned  about  two  years. 

(48)  Nectanebo's  first  trouble  was  a  serious  rebellion  which 
li^an  at  the  city  of  Mendes,  and  was  probably   pj^^^^^jj 
headed  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Nepherites,  vitAge- 
whose  fSomily  had  before  reigned  in  that  city.     The      **^* 
kmg  would  have  been    defeated,  had    not  Agesilaus  the 
Spartan,  who  before  fought  for  Tachos,  been  still  engaged  in 
the  Egyptian  service.     The  rebel  from  Mendes  brought  a 
large  army  into  the  field,  and  drove  Nectanebo  and  Agesilaus 
fco  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Tanis.     He  then  sat 
iown  before  the  place  for  a  regular  siege,  and  he  had  drawn 
bis  trenches  nearly  round  the  city,  when  the  Greeks  sallied 
forth  under  the  old  Agesilaus,   and  led  Nectanebo  safely 
through  the  besieging  army.    After  two  or  three  other  battles 
the  Mendcsian  was  wholly  routed  and  the  rebellion  put  down. 
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(49)  AgesilauB  tho  BportaD  dosei'ved  and  received  tlM 
thanks  of  Noctaaobo  for  this  eetvico ;  but  he  refueeil  Ui 
rewdide,  and  ho  astonished  the  luxurious  Egyptians  as  mu 
bj  the  plainnesB  of  his  drees  and  diet,  and  the  hudines  i 
his  way  of  life,  an  by  bis  skill  and  bravery  in  battle,  i 
dietributed  among  his  followers  the  whole  of  the  large  gifi 
two  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  which  Nectonebo  sent  U 
when  he  was  re  taming  to  Sparta.  But  Agcailatis  nev 
reached  home  alive.  When  he  arrived  at  tho  port  vt 
MenelnuB,  between  Egypt  and  Cyrcne,  he  was  seized  nilk 
illnoBB,  and  there  he  breathed  his  last.  Hi  a  body  w« 
covered  with  wax  for  want  of  honey,  and  thus  carried  ' 
Sparta. 

(50)  Artftseraes  Ocbns,   the  nest  ting  of  Persia,  so 

renewed  the  war.     In  his  first   invasion  he  n 
uK'vL^o.  nneuccesaful,  and  ho  returned  home  laughed  ut iff 

the  Egyptians  and  bis  own  allies.  Of  the  iMaD 
Oypms,  Fbcnioia,  and  CUicia,  taking  advontngo  of  his  weak 
nesB,  revolted  and  joined  the  Egyptians.  Before  the  PeiSK 
king  next  moved  his  forces  towards  Egypt  bis  first  aim 
to  reconquer  those  states ;  for  in  losing  tbom  be  lost  bis 
and  his  best  sailors.  He  got  together  irom  all  parts  of  Ul 
large  empire  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  tliotj 

thousand  horse,  three  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  fo» 
^^J^^  hundred  ships  of  burden.     TTJa  other  supplies 

equally  large.  Every  nation  and  city  of  Asia 
embassies  with  gifts,  not  only  of  food  and  other  i 
for  the  army,  but  of  all  such  costly  articles  as 
subjects  would  think  agreeable  to  a  haughty  monaidL 
had  called  upon  tbem  for  supplies.  Theoi>omjiua  the  biala 
describes  at  length  the  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  Imo 
for  tho  palate,  tho  droves  of  oxen  for  slaughter,  tbe  li 
mountains  of  salted  fish  and  meat,  the  volumes  of  booki^ 
countless  weapons  of  war,  both  Qrecion  and  barbarian, 
tents  heavy  with  cloth  of  gold,  tho  costly  couches  I 
carpets,  the  embroidered  and  scarlet  robes,  cups  and  vara 
chased  silver  and  wrought  gold,  and  others  ornamented 
precious  stones  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  Ni 
among  the  most  rare  productions  of  the  earth  or  the 
valued  achievements  of  art  was  forgotten  in  this  tribnte  lU' 
monarch  niarching  to  the  conquest  of  a  rebellious  provincL 
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(51)  Artaxerxes  got  possession  of  Sidon  by  the  help  of  the 
tr^icbery  of  Tennes,  the  chief  citizen  there ;  and,  as 
a  izaitor  can  only  be  of  use  once,  he  then  put  him  to  ub.  xvt  45. 
death.  On  this  first  success  all  Phenicia  surrendered 
to  the  Persians,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  greater 
part  of  Cyprus  did  the  same.  Then  the  Greek  mercenaries 
joined  the  Persian  army  more  readily,  and  the  next  year 
Ochus  a  second  time  led  his  forces  towards  Egypt.  After 
some  little  delay  from  the  sand-banks  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  the  Persian  land  and  sea  forces  at  the  ^^ 
flame  time  reached  Pelusium.  Ochus  himself  accompanied 
Mb  army,  and  encamped  near  this  city,  and  placed  his  Greek 
mercenaries  in  the  front.  Nectanebo,  on  his  part, 
had  not  been  idle.  He  had  fortified  all  the  mouths  iJ^^^^^Jv. 
of  the  Nile  and  the  cities  on  his  Arabian  frontier, 
and  bad  got  together  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Greek 
xnercsenaries,  twenty  thousand  Libyans,  and  sixty  thousand 
of  the  Egyptian  miHtia.  But  he  was  ruined,  as  his  father 
bad  been,  by  refusing  to  foUow  the  advice  of  his  Greek 
generals.  He  was  at  first  too  rash,  and  would  not  keep  on 
ibe  defensive ;  but  having  met  with  a  trifling  loss  he  was 
then  too  timid,  and  retreated  with  half  his  army  to  cover 
Memphis.  Had  he  remained  at  his  post,  the  Greeks  would 
no  doubt  have  guarded  his  kingdom ;  but  he  retreated,  and 
tbe  invading  army  was  left  at  leisure  to  lay  siege  to  Pelusium 
in  due  form.  The  Persians  emptied  the  city  moat  by  drawing 
off  ibe  water  into  other  channels.  They  then  brought  up 
ibeir  machines  on  the  dry  ground,  and  with  their  battering- 
zams  made  a  wide  breach  in  the  walls.  The  Greek  garrison, 
bowever,  was  not  easily  discouraged ;  they  again  and  again 
stopped  up  the  breach  by  wooden  beams ;  and  it  was  only 
after  they  heard  of  the  flight  of  Nectanebo  that  they  made 
terms  with  the  besiegers  for  their  own  safety.  They  gave 
up  tbe  city  to  the  Persians  on  receiving  a  promise  from 
I^rates,  the  Greek  commander  in  the  Persian  service,  that 
tbey  should  be  sent  to  Greece  in  safety.  The  Persian 
generals  would  have  broken  this  promise;  but  Ochus  sup- 
ported Lacrates,  and  the  garrison  and  citizens  were  treated 
kindly  according  to  the  agreement.  In  the  same  way,  when 
tbe  city  of  Bul^tis  was  conquered,  Ochus  would  allow  no 
prisoners  to  be  taken,  but  ordered  the  garrison  and  the  in- 


babitonte  to  be  eqnally  well  treated.  Tbis  condnct  bod  all 
the  effect  tbut  he  wisbed  for ;  it  at  onoo  disarmed  Ilia 
Egyptians,  and  loft  them  at  full  leieure  to  qnarrel  with 
their  Greek  mercenarieB.  Most  of  tbo  towns  in  tltt 
Delta  then  opened  tbeir  gatea  to  the  Persians  without  > 
struggle. 

(52)  Amongst  a  people  degraded  by  despotiEm  a  eingle 
battle  usnally  decides  the  fate  of  the  etate.  Nectoaebo,  wbe 
was  at  Momphis,  weing  that  he  had  lost  all  chance  of  savi^ 
his  throne,  thooght  only  of  his  treasarcs,  and  fled  hastily  qi 
the  Nile  with  anch  valuables  as  he  eoiild  take  with  him  into 

Ethiopia,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Persian  b 
-^eni™,  According  to  another  acoonnt,  Nectanebo  was  t 

prisoner  by  Ochns,  and  treated  by  him  with  gr«t 
generosity  and  Irindneaa ;  and,  when  dining  at  the  (able  (rf 
his  conqueror,  he  waa  led  to  remark  that  the  pro*erUd 
magnificence  of  tbo  Persian  monarch  even  fell  short  of  tta 
cost  and  luxury  which  he  had  himself  been  used  to,  an<I  tlnl 
he  bad.  been  mined  by  his  own  wealth,  and  conquered  by  tb 
moderation  of  Ochus. 

(53)  No  sooner,  however,  was  Ochcb  naasterof  the  conntiy 

than  his  conduct  changed.  Ho  levelled  the  foitifi- 
ilhlxTLfii  *^^^"*'^  ^^  ^  cities  that  he  did  not  gBmUBj 
'  he  destroyed  the  temples,  carried  away  the  goH 
aod  silver,  and  only  gave  up  the  sacred  records  on  receinngk 
heavy  ransom  for  them  Jrom  the  priests.  He  oojna 
ii^?!  Cambyaes  in  making  a  wanton  attack  upon  At 
religion  and  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects.  Wba 
TrasnccoBsfnl  in  his  first  invasion,  the  Egyptians,  ponniag  ■ 
his  name,  Artaxerxcs  Ocbus,  had  called  him  Artaxjenea  dw 
Asa,  and  this  was  not  forgotten.  So  taking  up  with  tbeir 
joke,  ho  brought  forward  an  ass  as  the  pati'oa  deity  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  slew  their  aacred  bull  Apis  in  sacrifiM 
to  tbo  new  god.  But  this  insult  to  the  Egyptian  reUgion 
was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  Soon  afkr 
'^  '^'  '■  Ochus  returned  to  Persia  bo  was  stabbed  by  tb« 
slaves  in  his  own  service,  and  firat  to  strike  the  bio* 
..B  Bagoas,  an  Egyption  eunuch,  who  was  nrged  to  tha 
deed  by  zeal  for  the  bull  Apis.  He  cut  the  king's  body  intu 
pieces  and  threw  it  to  ihe  licosts,  as  Osiria  had  been  (rc«t«<l 
by  Typhon  in  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
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J 64)  Oclms  had  returned  to  Babylon  laden  with  spoils, 
leaving  the  satrap  Pherendates  to  govern  the 
country ;  and  for  the  next  seventeen  years  Egypt  ubJ^Vu  si. 
was  a  province  of  Persia. 

(56)  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  Copts,  if  Lower 
'Egypt  still  deserved  that  name.  It  was  a  country  with 
sev^al  races  of  men ;  at  least  three  languages  were  there 
spoken  as  native,  and  neither  could  now  claim  the  superiority. 
The  energies  of  the  people  seemed  gone ;  they  scarcely 
tiionght  their  political  institutions  worth  guarding;  while 
the  land-holding  soldiers,  a  terror  only  to  their  poorer 
Aeighbonrs,  kept  the  arms  in  their  own  hands,  and  were 
equally  unwilling  to  £ght  themselves  and  to  allow  the  Greek 
meroenaries  to  fight  for  them.  The  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
bad  humbled  at  me  same  time  the  valour  and  the  patriotism 
of  iibe  Egyptians,  whose  skill  in  war  was  so  little  valued  that 
ihey  were  even  laughed  at  by  the  Persians. 

(66)  The  death  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  the  accession  of 
AbIbbs,  and  then  of  the  unfortunate  Dabius  Codomanus,  made 
no  change  in  the  fate  of  the  Egyptians.  Egypt  remained  a 
province  of  Persia  till  Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Greeks 
imder  Alexander.  These  last  two  hundred  years,  which  in 
Egypt  are  dark  with  Persian  tyranny  and  imsuccessful 
straggles  for  the  nation's  freedom,  are  the  very  years  which 
embrace  all  that  was  most  bright  aud  glorious  in  Greek  arts 
and  letters.  Athens,  Sparta,  and  a  few  more  little  cities,  had 
flcmrished  in  their  noble  rivalry.  They  had  once  for  a 
moment  acted  together  against  the  attacks  of  their  common 
enemy  the  Persians.  But  when  the  growing  strength  of  the 
monarchies  around  them  called  for  union,  the  democracies 
were  miable  to  unite,  and  therefore  sunk  half  willingly  imder 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  Athenian  liberty  was  cradled  by 
Solon  and  crushed  by  Alexander.  Between  these  two  lived 
.^Bschylus,  Pindar,  Thucydides,  Socrates,  and  Demosthenes. 
When  Solon  visited  Egypt,  Persia  was  preparing  for  tho 
Egyptian  war ;  and  when  Alexander  entered  Egypt  he  had 
already  silenced  the  Athenian  orators  and  was  marching  to 
ihc  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

BGTPT  OOXQUS&ED   BY   THB  GREEKS.     ALEXANDER   THE  <aa&X» 

CLBOMssTEs.    B.a  332-323. 

(1)  SrcH  was  the  unhappy  state  of  Egypt  when  tlie  yomg 
Alkxaxdeb,  sooceeding  his  fiither  Philip  on  the  thnmoa 
Macedonia^  got  himself  appointed  general  by  the  chief  of  flri 
Greek  states,  and  marched  against  Darius  Codomanos  it  fl» 
head  of  the  allied  armies.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  fb 
resnlt.  The  Greeks  had  learned  the  weakness  of  fl» 
Persians  by  having  been  so  often  hired  to  fight  for  ^Um 
For  a  centoiy  past,  eyery  Persian  army  had  had  a  body  of 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  Greeks  in  the  van,  and  witiiont  tin 
goard  the  Persians  were  like  a  flock  of  sheep  without  tlw 
shepherd's  dog.  Those  countries  whidb  had  trusted  to  Greek 
mercenaries  to  defend  them  could  hardly  help  fsdling  idm 
the  Greek  states  united  for  their  conquest. 

(2)  Ale3Eander  defeated  the  Persians  under  Darius  iq  a 

great  and  memorable  battle  near  the  town  of  Issus,  at  the  foot 

of  the  Taurus,  at  the  pass  which  divides  Syria  from  Asii 

Minor,  and  then,  instead  of  marching  upon  Persia,  he  tuned 

aside  to  the  easier  conquest  of  Egypt.     In  his  wiy 

ub^^xSi.*  there  he  spent  seven  months  on  the  siege  of  tiia 
Q.  curtius,  wealthy  city  of  Tyre,  and  he  there  punished  wHk 

B.C.  332.    d®*^  every  man  capable  of  carrying  arms,  and  mA 


slaves  of  the  rest.  He  was  then  stopped  for 
time  before  the  little  town  of  Graza,  where  Batis,  the  hrate 
governor,  had  the  courage  to  close  the  gates  against  te 
Greek  army.  His  angry  fretfulness  at  being  checked  by» 
small  a  force  was  only  equalled  by  his  cruelty  when  he  hid 
overcome  it ;  he  tied  Batis  by  the  heels  to  his  chariot,  aai 
dragged  him  roimd  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  Achilles  had 
dragged  the  body  of  Hector. 

(3)  On  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  Gaza  he  reached 
Pelusium,  the  most  easterly  town  in  Egypt,  after  a  march  of 
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(inc   liiindred    and   aevenly  miles   along  tlio  coast  of    thu 
Mcditori'anean,  ttrough  a  parclied  glaring  desert 
which     f ormfi    the     naturnl     boundary     of     the     uj[  ^' 
countiy ;  while  the  fleet  kept  close  to  the  shore  to 
caiTy  the  stores  for  the  army,  na  no  freshwater  is  to  ^i^Jl,!'"' 
be  met  with  on  the  line  of  march,     Tho  Egypticina 
did  not  even   try  to  hide  their  joy  at  his  approach  ;  they 
were  handing  very  unwillingly  under  the  heavy  and  hated 
yoke  of  Persia,     The  Persians  had  long  been  looked  upon 
as  their  natural  enemiea,  and  in  tho  pride  of  their  success 
had  added  insults  to  the  other  evils  of  being  governed  by  tho 
satrap  of  a  conqueror.     They  hnd  not  even  gained  the  respect 
of  the  conquered  by  their  warlike  courage,  for  Egypt  had  in 
a  great  part  been  conquered  and  held  by  Greek  mercenaries. 

(4)  The  Persian  forces  hod  teen  mostly  withdrawn  from 
the  country  by  Sabaees,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  to  be  led 
against  Alexander  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  formed    ^ib?°iL 
part  of  the  army  of  Darius  when  ho  was  beaten  near 

tho  town  of  Issus,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  The  garrisons 
wei-e  not  strong  enough  to  guard  the  towns  left  in  their 
charge;  the  Greek  fleet  easily  overpowered  the  Egyptian 
iioot  in  the  harbour  of  Pelnsium,  and  the  town  opened  its 
gates  to  Alesander.  Here  he  left  a  garrison,  and  ordering 
his  fleet  to  meet  him  at  Memphis,  he  marched  along  the 
river's  bank  to  Heliopolis.  All  the  towns  on  his  approach 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  Mazakes,  who  hod  been  left 
without  an  army  as  satrap  of  Egypt  when  Sabaees  led  the 
troops  into  Asia  Minor,  and  who  had  heaj?d  of  the  shamefid 
flight  of  Darius,  of  the  death  of  Sabaees,  and  that  Alexander 
was  master  of  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  the  north  of  Arabia,  had 
no  choice  but  to  yield  up  the  fortified  cities  without  a 
stmgglo.  The  Macedonian  army  crossed  the  Nile  near 
Heliopolis,  and  then  entered  Memphis. 

(5)  Memphis  had  long  been  tho  chief  city  of  all  Egypt, 
even  when  not  tho  seat  of  government.  In  earlier  ages, 
when  the  warlike  virtues  of  the  Thebans  had  made  Egypt  the 
greatest  kingdom  in  the  world,  Memphis  and  the  lowland 
corn-fields  of  the  Delta  paid  tribute  to  Thehea ;  but,  with  tho 
improvements  in  navigation,  the  cities  on  the  coast  rose  in 
wealth ;  the  navigation  of  the  Eed  Sea,  though  always 
dangerous,  became  less  dreaded,  and  Thebes  loijt  tho  toll  ou 
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the  carrying  trade  of  the  Hilo.  Wealtli  alone,  howe' 
would  not  have  given  tho  sovereignty  to  Lower  Egypt,  1 
not  tho  Groek  nicTcenarios  been  cit  liftnd  to  iight  far  tl 
vho  wodld  pay  them.  The  kings  of  Sais  had  gaurded  tl 
thrones  with  Greek  shields ;  and  it  wae  on  the  lash 
pnuBcworthy  attempt  of  Aniogis  to  leesen  the  power  al 
meroetmriea  that  they  joined  Cnmbyses,  and  Egypt  beo 
Versian  province.  In  the  straggles  of  the  Kgyptiam 
throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  we  have  seen  tittle  more  tbu 
Athenians  and  Spurtans  carrying  on  their  old  qnarrels  <hi  I 
coasts  and  plains  of  the  Delta ;   and  the  AtheniniiB,  1 

ooonted  their  losses  by  ships  not  by  men,  eaid  t 
^"•"ift  '"^  their  victories  and  defeats  together  £gyid  6 

cost  them  two  hundred   triremes.      Hence,  trii 
Alexander  by  his  Bucceeses  in  Greece  had  pnt  a  stop  (o  < 
feuds  at  home,  the  mercenaries  of  both  parties  floiiod  to  I 
conquering  standard,  and  he  found  himself  on  the  thnw 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  without  any  struggle  being  ) 
against  him  by  the  Egyptians.     The  Greek  part  of  tho  f 
lation,  who  hiid  been  living  in   Egypt  as  foreignerB, 
found  themselves  masters.     Egypt  became  at  once  ft  " 
Idngdom,  as  though  the  blood  and  language  of  the  l 
were  changed  at  the  conqueror's  bidding.     But  the  reftd« 
these  pages  has  seen  that  the  change  had  been  coming  (ba 
slowly  foi-  several  centuries. 

(6)  Alexander's  character  as  a  triumphant  gener^  ffi 
little  from  this  easy  conquest  of  an  un warlike  coimtiy,  I 
the  overthrow  of  a  crumbling  monarchy.  Bat  as  the  ^mi 
of  a  new  Macedonian  state,  and  for  his  reuniting  the  scattH 
elements  of  society  in  Lower  Egypt  after  the  Persian  M 
quest  in  the  only  form  in  which  a  government  could  bo  al 
to  stand,  he  deeorves  to  be  placed  among  the  least  miso' ' 
of  conquerors.  We  trace  his  march,  not  by  the  min, 
and  anarchy  which  usually  follow  in  the  rear  of  an  army. 
by  the  building  of  new  cities,  the  more  certain  adniiniatnt 

of  justice,  the  revival  of  trade,  and  the  growth 
^[^-    learning.     On  reaching  Memphis,  his  first  care  1 

to  prove  to  tho  Egyptians  that  he  wa^  come  to 
establish  their  ancient  monarchy.  He  went  in  state  to  I 
temple  of  Apis,  and  sacrificed  to  the  sacred  bull,  as  the  ut 
kings  had  done  at  their  coronations;  and  gaioed  the  good  n 
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f  the  crowd  Tjy  games  and  muBic,  whicTi  were  performed  by 
ekilful  Groebs  for  their  omuBement.  But  though  the  temple 
of  Fthah  nt  Memphis,  in  which  the  state  ceremonies  were 
performed,  hod  risea  in  boaittj  and  importance  by  the 
repeated  additions  of  the  later  kings  who  had  fixed  the  seat 
of  government  in  Lower  Egypt,  yet  the  Snn,  or  Amun-Ea,  or 
Eneph-Ea,  the  god  of  Thebes,  or  Jupiter- Ammon,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  god  under  whose  spreading 
wings  Egypt  had  seen  its  prondest  days.  Every  Egyptian 
king  had  called  himself  "  the  eon  of  the  Sun ;"  those  who  had 
reigned  at  Thebes  had  boasted  that  they  were  "beloved  by 
AmuB-Ea ;"  and  when  Alexander  ordered  the  ancient  titles  to 
be  used  towards  himself,  be  wished  to  lay  his  offerings  in 
the  temple  of  this  god,  and  to  bo  acknowledged  by  tbo  priests 
as  bis  son.  As  a  reader  of  Homer,  and  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  be  must  have  wished  to  see  the  wonders  of 
"  Egyptian  Thebes,"  the  proper  place  for  this  ceremony ;  and 
it  conld  only  have  been  bi^uso,  as  a  general,  he  had  not 
time  for  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  that  bo  chose  the 
nearer  and  less  known  temple  of  Knepb-Ea,  in  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the 

(7)  Accordingly,  he  floated  down  the  river  from  Memphis 
to  the  sea,  taking  with  him  the  light-armed  troops  and  the 
royal  baud  of  knights-companions.  Wien  he  reached 
CanopuB,  ho  sailed  westward  along  the  coast,  and  landed  at 
Khacotis,  a  small  villi^e  on  the  spot  where  Aleiandria  now 
etandg.  Here  he  made  no  stay  ;  but  as  he  passed  through  it, 
he  must  have  seen  at  a  glance,  for  he  was  never  there  a 
second  time,  that  the  place  was  formed  by  natore  to  be  a  groat 
harhout,  and  that  with  a  little  help  &om  art  it  would  be  the 
port  of  all  Egypt.  The  months  of  the  Nile  were  too  shallow 
for  the  ever  increasing  size  of  the  merchant  vessels  which 
were  then  being  built;  and  the  engineers  found  the  deeper 
water  which  was  wanted  between  the  village  of  Bhacotis  ojid 
the  little  island  of  Pharos.  It  was  all  that  ho  bad  seen  and 
admired  at  Tyre,  but  it  was  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  deeper 
water.  It  was  the  very  spot  that  he  was  in  eearch  of,  in 
ovory  way  suitable  for  the  Greek  colony  which  he  proposed 
to  found  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  Egypt  in  obedience. 
Even  irom.  before  the  time  of  Homer  the  island  of  PharoB 
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had  given  shelter  to  Uie  Greek  traders  on  that  const, 
gave  bis  orders  to  Dinocratea,  the  architect,  to  improrB 
AnHdinnaa  hftrbonr,  and  to  lay  down  the  plan  of  his  newo_, 
Mtn»mnn»,and  wo  fihall  hereafter  see  that    the  Bnccesa 
'        ■    the  undertaking  proved  the  wisdom  both  of 
statesmEiQ  and  of  the  builder. 

(8)  From  Ehacotis  he  marched  along  the  coast  to  Pj 

,^^       tonium,  a  distance  of  about  two  hnndied  n 

lib,  UL     tbiongh  the  desert ;  and  there,  or  on  his  way  tb 

q.  CnrtJoB.  to  was  met  by  the  ambassadors  from  CyronE^ ' 

*  "'     were  sect  with  gifts  to  bog  for  peace,  and  to  uk  I 

to  honour  their  city  with  a  visit.      Alesander  gnuaoi 

received  the  gifts  of  the   Cyrenteans,  and  promised  tl 

his  friendship,   but  could  not    spare    time   to  visit  G 

city ;    and,  without  stopping,  he  turned  Bouthward  to 


(9)  The  Oasis  of  Ammon  is  the  most  northerly  of 
thi'ee  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert.  It  is  a  green  and  all 
valley  in  the  midst  of  parched  sand-hills,  and  is  refreshed 
a  deep  spring  of  water,  which,  as  it  is  always  of  ds»Aj 
same  heat,  seems  cool  in  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  and  i 
when  the  air  is  cool  at  night.  This  little  stream,  after  J 
ing  through  the  valley,  is  lost  in  the  dry  sands.  TJw 
WHS  a  halting-place  for  caravans  pasaing  from  ParEGtoninm 

the  nest  oasis.     The  priests  of  the  temple  ctiA 
"Sb^'u^  •"*  "  ^°^*^  *^^^  "■  fiea^'ng  to  Lower  Egypt 

valuable  salt,  which  from  the  name  of  the  pki»i 
called  salt  of  ammonia.  It  was  probably  manu&ctiued  fi 
the  soot  of  camel's  dung,  the  usual  fuel  of  the  desert,  jA 
wood  was  far  too  scarce  and  too  valuable  to  be  bacUL' 
this  oasis  stood  the  temple  of  Amun-Ba.     The 

god  was  that  of  a  man  having  the  hi 
iS?r™'  of  a  rara ;  and  the  piety  of  the  merol 

their  treasures  in  the  strong  rooms  of 
while  they  rested  their  camels  under  the  pall  ~ 
loaded  the   statue  with  jewels.      On  holidays 
carried  the  god  about  on  their  shoulders  in  a  gilti 
silver  dishes  hanging  from  each  side,  while  i 
maidens  followed  singing  his  praises.      Alexander,  —  _ 
approach  with  his  army,  was  met  by  the  chief  priest  of  * 
temple,  who,  whether  willing  or  nnwilling,  had  no  '^"* 
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but  to  hail  the  conqnoror  of  Egypt  as  "  the  son  of  Amua- 
Ka ;"  and  hoTiiig  left  hia  gifts  before  the  altar,  and 
gaiued  tbe  ond  for  which  be  came,  he  returned  the     i^^, 
gbortest    way    to    Memphie.      In    the    meantime 
ApoUonidea  had  marched  at  the  head  of  another  body  of 
trooja  from  Memphis  to  Elephautine,  and  had  made  himeelf 
master  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  !Nile  below  the  cataracta. 

(10)  Alesonder  (see  Tig,  207)  has  been  much  laughed 
at  by  tho  Greeks  for  thus  calling 

1  himself  the  son  of  Ammon ;  but  it  "ui^dro! 
I  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
only  among  people  who  worshipped  and  built 
temples  to   their  kings  that,  for  reasons  of 
/  state,  he  called  himself  a  god ;  that  he  never 
was   guilty  of  the  folly  of    claiming    such 
honours  in  Greece,  or  of  his  Greek  soldiers ; 
g  bis  &icnds  he  always  allowed  bis  godhead  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  good-humourod  joko.    In  bis  graver 
moments  ho  remarked  that  God  is  tbe  father  of  us 
all,  and  that  He  makes  the  best  men  in  a  more  ^p^^" 
peculiar  manuer  His  sons  ;  and  ouco,  when  wounded, 
bo  pointed  out  to  tho  bystanders  that  his  blood  was  lite  that 
of  other  mortals, 

(11)  At  Memphis  bo  received  the  ambassadors  that  came 
from  Greece  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  suceesB;  he 
reviewed  bis  troops,  and  gave  out  his  plana  for  the     ub!ui. 
government  of  Lis  new  kingdom.     He  threw  bridges 

of  boats  over  the  ffile  at  the  ford  below  Memphis,  and  also 
over  the  several  branches  of  the  livor.  He  divided  tho 
country  into  two  nomardtiBs  or  jadgesbips,  and  to  fill  these 
two  offices  of  nomarclta  or  chief  judges,  tbe  highest  civil 
offices  in  the  kingdom,  be  chose  Doloaspis  and  Fetisis,  two 
Egyptians.  Their  duty  was  to  watch  over  the  due  admi< 
nistnktion  of  justice,  one  in  Upper  and  tho  other  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  perhaps  to  hear  appeals  from  the  lower  judges. 
He  left  tbe  garrisons  in  tbe  command  of  his  own  Greek 
generals ;  Fantaleon  commanded  tbe  counts,  or  knighte- 
companions,  who  garrisoned  Memphis,  and  Polemon  was 
governor  of  Pelusium.  These  were  tho  chief  fortresses  in 
the  kingdom  :  Memphis  overlooked  tbe  Delta,  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  and  the  puss  to  Upper  Egypt ;  Pelusium  was 
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the  harbour  for  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  frontier  town  on 
the  only  side  on  which  Egypt  could  be  attacked.  The  other 
cities  were  given  to  other  governors;  Licidas  commanded 
the  mercenaries,  Feticestes  and  Balacrus  the  other  troops, 
Eugnostus  was  secretary,  while  ^schylus  and  Ephippus 
were  left  as  overlookers,  or  perhaps,  in  the  language  of 
modem  governments,  as  civil  commissioners.  Apollonius 
was  made  prefect  of  Libya,  of  which  district  Parsetonium  was 
the  capita^  and  Cleomenes  prefect  of  Arabia  at  Heroopolis, 
in  guard  of  that  frontier.  Orders  were  given  to  all  these 
generals  that  justice  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Egyptian 
nomaarchs  according  to  the  common  law  or  ancient  customs  of  the 
land.  Fetisis,  however,  either  never  entered  upon  his  ofQce  or 
soon  quitted  it,  and  Doloaspis  was  left  nomarck  of  all  Egypt. 

(12)  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  that  history  has 
recorded  of  a  conqueror  governing  a  province  according  to 
its  own  laws,  and  allowing  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
to  remain  as  the  established  religion  of  the  state ;  and  the 
length  of  time  that  the  Grsaco-Egyptian  monarchy  lasted, 
and  the  splendour  with  which  it  shone,  prove  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  the  founder:  This  example  has  been 
copied,  with  equal  success,  in  our  own  colonial  and  Indian 
governments ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  Alexander  had 
any  example  to  guide  his  views,  or  whether  his  own  good 
sense  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  those  who  wished 
to  make  a  people  open  not  only  their  gates  to  the  garrisons, 
but  their  minds  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  conquerors. 
At  any  rate  the  highest  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  the  states- 
man, whoever  he  may  have  been,  who  first  taught  the  world 
this  lesson  of  statesmanlike  wisdom  and  religious  humanity. 

(13)  Alexander  sent  into  the  Thebaid  a  body  of  seven 

thousand  Samaritans,  whose  quarrels  with  the  Jews 

•^tiqi^^i.  Diad©  them  wish  to  leave  their  own  country.     He 

gave  them  lands  to  cultivate  on  the  banks  of  the 

Nile  which  had  gone  out  of  cultivation  with  the  gradual 

decline  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  them  to  guard 

the  province  against  invasion  or  rebellion.     He  did  not  stay 

Plutarch    ^^  ^gJP*  longer  than  was  necessary  to  give  these 

vit.  Alex-  orders.   He  had  found  time  to  talk  with  Psammo,  the 

*°^'*      philosopher  of  the  greatest  name  then  in  Memphis ; 

but  though  the  buildings  of  Upper  Egypt  were  unvisited,  ho 
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hastened  towards  tlie  Euphrates  to  meet  Darius.     In  his 
absence  Egypt  remained  quiet  and  happy.     Peu- 
oestes  soon  followed  him  to  Babylon  with  some  of    ^jj^' 
tilie  troops  that    had   been  left    in  Egypt;    and 
deomenes,  the  governor  of  Heroopolis,  was  then  made  col- 
lector of  the  taxes  and  prefect  of  Egypt.     Cleomenes  was  a 
bad  man ;  he  disobeyed  the  orders  sent  from  Alexander  on 
the  Indus,  and  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  mild  feelings 
which  guided  his  master;    yet  upon  the  whole,  after  the 
galling  yoke   of  the  Persians,   the  Egyptians  must  have 
felt  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  justice  and  good  govem- 
meait. 

(14)  At  one  time,  when  passing  through  the  Thebaid 
in  his  barge  on  the  Nile,  Cleomenes  was  wrecked,  ^ristoteies. 
and  one  of  his  children  bitten  by  a  crocodile.  On  Decura 
this  plea,  he  called  together  the  priests,  probably  ^^^''  ^^'  **' 
of  Grocodilopolis,  where  this  animal  was  held  sacred,  and 
told  them  that  he  was  going  to  revenge  himseK  upon  the 
crocodiles  by  having  them  all  caught  and  killed ;  and  he  was 
only  bought  off  from  carrying  his  threat  into  execution  by 
the  priests  giving  him  all  the  treasure  that  they  could  get 
together.  Alexander  had  left  orders  that  the  great  market 
ahoold  be  moved  from  Canopus  to  his  new  city  of  Alexandria, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready  to  receive  it.  As  the  building 
went  forward,  the  priests  and  rich  traders  of  Canopus,  in 
alttrm  at  losing  the  advantages  of  their  port,  gave  Cleomenes 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  leave  to  keep  their  market  open. 
This  sum  he  took,  and  when  the  buUding  at  Alexandria  was 
finished  he  again  came  to  Canopus,  and  because  the  traders 
would  not  or  could  not  raise  a  second  and  larger  sum,  he 
carried  Alexander's  orders  into  execution,  and  closed  the 
market  of  their  city. 

(15)  But  instances  such  as  these,  of  a  public  officer  making 
use  oi  dishonest  means  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  collect,  might  unfortimately  be 
fonnd  even  in  countries  which  were  for  the  most  part  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  wise  laws  and  good  government ;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that,  while  Alexander  was  with  the  army 
in  Persia,  the  acts  of  fraud  and  wrong  should  have  been 
fewer  in  his  own  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  dishonesty  of 
Cleomenes  was  indeed  equally  shown  toward  the  Mace- 
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donions,  by  his  wish  to  cheat  the  troops  ont  of  part  oftteb 
pay.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  due  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month,  bnt  on  that  day  he  took  care  to  be  out  of  fte 
way,  and  the  soldiers  were  paid  a  few  days  later;  and  hj 
doing  the  same  on  each  following  mon^  he  at  leog^ 
changed  the  pay-day  to  the  last  day  of  the  month,  mi 
cheated  the  army  ont  of  a  whole  month's  pay. 

(16). Another  act  for  which  CSleomenes  was  blamed  vii 
not  so  certainly  wrong.  One  smnmer,  when  the  hanrest  hd 
been  less  plentiful  thsm  nsnal,  he  forbade  the  export  of  ooOi 
which  was  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  Egypt,  tbenlj 
lowering  the  price  to  the  poor  so  far  as  they  conld  afiindto 
purchase  sach  costly  food,  bnt  injuring  the  landowners.  On 
this,  the  heads  of  ^e  provinces  sent  to  him  in  alarm,  to  nj 
that  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  in  the  usual  amomit  of 
tribute ;  he  therefore  allowed  the  export  as  usual,  but  naaei 
the  duty;  and  he  was  reproached  for  receiying  a  laigBr 
reyenue  while  the  landowners  were  sufiEering  from  a  smaller 
crop. 

(17)  At  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  Alexander  kat 
his  friend  Hephsestion,  and  in  grief  for  his  deaft 

^^^  he  sent  to  Egypt  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  at  the  tem^ 
of  Kneph,  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  what  honoms 
he  might  pay  to  the  deceased.  The  messengers  brought  him 
an  answer,  ihat  he  might  declare  HephsBstion  a  demigod,  and 
order  that  he  should  be  worshipped.  Accordingly  Alexasder 
then  sent  a  command  to  Cleomenes  that  he  should  build  a 
temple  to  his  lost  favourite  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandiia, 
and  that  the  lighthouse  which  was  to  be  built  on  the  island 
of  Pharos  should  be  named  after  him ;  and  as  modem  in- 
surances against  risks  by  sea  usually  begin  with  the  words 
'  In  the  name  of  God ;  Amen ;"  so  all  contracts  betweffl 
nerchants  in  the  port  of  Alexandria  were  to  be  written 
solemnly  "In  the  name  of  Hephaestion."  Feeling  tho 
difficulty  of  getting  obeyed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  ^while 
he  was  himseK  writing  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  ho 
added  that  if  when  he  came  to  Egypt  he  found  his  wish 
carried  into  effect,  he  would  pardon  Cleomenes  for  those  acts 
of  misgovemment  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  and  for  any 
others  which  might  then  come  to  his  ears.  It  must  remain 
doubtful  with  what  feelings  the  priests  gave  their  advice  in 
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A,Yorxr    of   these    commands  that  HephsBstion    should    be 
worshipped,  or  that  Alexander  himself  should  be  called  a 
god^     They  certainly  never  looked  upon  either  of  them  as 
^me  of  the  creators  of  the  world.     They  perhaps  rather 
Tiewed  them    as    canonised  saints,  as  mediators     ^^^^ 
lietween  gods  and  men ;  and  a  Greek  inscription  on    inscript 
«  votive  slab,  in  which  Alexander  and  Hephsestion  ^^  ^^'  ^^* 
axe  standing  before  the  god  Amun-Kneph,  helps  to  explain 
diifi  when  it  declares  l£iat  Alexander  is  able  to  appease 
Olympic  Joye.    They  ranked  them  perhaps  with  the  four 
loner  gods  of  the  dead  whom  they  painted  upon  the  funereal 
tablets  as  coming  before  the  judge  Osiris  as  advocates,  and 
presexiting  to  him  an  atoning  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  every  man 
en  his  death. 

{18)  A  somatophylax  in  the  Macedonian  army  was  no 
doubt  at  first,  as  &e  word  means,  one  of  the  ofi&cers  who  had 
to  answer  for  the  king's  safety ;  perhaps  in  modem  language 
a  colonel  in  the  body-guards  or  household  troops;  but  as, 
in  nnmixed  monarchies,  the  faithful  ofi&cer  who  was  nearest 
the  king's  person,  to  whose  watchfulness  he  trusted  in  the 
lionr  of  danger,  often  found  himself  the  adviser  in  matters 
of  state,  80,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  title  of  somato- 
phylax was  given  to  those  generals  on  whose  wisdom  the  king 
chiefly  leaned,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was  usually 
j^uided.  Among  these,  and  foremost  in  Alexander's  lib.  iui 
£>ve  and  esteem,  was  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  ^JJJ^^' 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  had  given  Arsinoe, 
one  of  his  relations,  in  marriage  to  Lagus ;  and  her  eldest 
son  Ptolemy,  bom  soon  after  the  marriage,  was  always 
thought  to  be  the  king's  son,  though  never  so  acknowledged. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  was  put  into  the  highest  of&ces  by  Philip, 
without  raising  in  the  young  Alexander's  mind  the  distrust 
which  might  have  been  felt  if  Ptolemy  could  have  boasted 
that  he  was  the  elder  brother.  He  earned  the  good  opinion 
of  Alexander  by  his  military  successes  in  Asia,  and  gained 
Ms  gratitude  by  saving  his  life  when  he  was  in  danger 
among  the  OxydracsB,  near  the  Biver  Indus ;  and  moreover, 
Alexander  looked  up  to  him  as  the  historian  whose  literary 
powers  and  knowledge  of  military  tactics  were  to  hand  down 
to  the  wonder  of  future  ages  those  conquests  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness. 
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(19)  Alexander's  victories    over   Darius,    and  man 

ijcn„ina  *^^  Bivet  Indus,  are  no  part  of  this  hiBtory.  it 

lib,  X.     is  enough  to  say  that  ho  died  at  Babylon  eight  yttu 

lib. Kill!'  after  ho  had  entered  Egypt;  and  his  half-bpotba 

ic S23.    Philip    ArridfBUB,    a  weak  -  minded    nnombiti' 

young  man,  was  declared  by  the  generals   oseembled 

Babylon  to  be  his  BnceeBsor.     His  royal  blood  anited  m 

voices  in  the  army  in  his  favour  than  the  warlike  and  std 

manlike  character  of  any  one  of  the  rival  generals,    Ttb{] 

were  forced  to  be  content  with  sharing  the  provinces  bel' 

them  as  his  lieutenants ;    some  hoping  to  govern  by  t 

power  over  the  weak  mind  of  Arridaus,  and  others  secretly 

meaning  to  make  themselves  independent 

(30)  In  this  weighty  matter,  Ptolemy  showed  the  vnBim 
and  judgment  which  had  already  gained  bim  hie  Ugh  Qb>- 
raeter.  Though  his  military  rank  and  skill  were  etpai  to 
those  of  any  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  his  claim  bj 
birth  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  AiTidffius,  he  was  not  one  a. 
those  who  aimed  at  the  throne ;  nor  did  be  even  aim  at  0» 
seoond  place,  but  left  to  Ferdiccus  the  regency,  with  tfai 
core  of  the  king's  person,  in  whose  name  that  ambib'ntt 
general  vainly  hoped  to  govern  the  whole  of  Alexanilec'l 
conquosts.  But  Ftelomy,  more  wisely  measniing  his  BtKngA 
with  the  several  tasks,  chose  the  province  of  Egypt,  tb» 
province  which,  cut  off  as  it  was  &om  the  rest  by  sea  ni 
desert,  was  of  oil  others  the  easiest  to  be  held  as  an  indt- 
ArrinTi  np  I*'i'i'5°''  kingdom  against  the  power  of  PerdJOW. 
Kiutiuin,'  When  Egypt  was  given  to  Ptolemy  by  the  cvasai 
'"''  ^  of  generals,  Cleomeaes  was  at  the  same  Um&  ui 
by  the  samo  power  made  second  in  command,  and  he  govenul 
Egypt  for  one  year  before  Ptolemy's  arrival,  that  bejag  a 
name  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  Arridieus,  or,  w 
cording  to  tho  cLronologer's  mode  of  dating,  the  fiist  J<^ 
after  Alexander's  death. 

(21)  The  death  of  Alexander  is  one  of  the  great  epodtf 
from  which  the  Greek  historians  count  their  years,  Othtf 
kii^B  have  made  the  beginning  of  their  reigns  na  epoch  Rf- 
history,  but  in  the  ease  of  Alexander  his  death  seemed  to  ii* 
countryiQcn  more  important  than  his  conq^uests.  Ha  biJ 
been  as  unsiicccssfnl  in  strengthening  hts  own  throne  islf 
had  been  successful  in   overthrowing  others,      "When  t« 
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active  mind  ceased  to  direct  the  united  armies  of  Greece, 
Macedonia  smik  to  that  rank  as  a  state  which  it  held  before 
his  wiser  father  raised  it ;  but  the  kingdoms  which  he  had 
overthrown  did  not  again  rise.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  the 
great  empires  of  the  East,  which  had  so  long  employed 
Greek  mercenaries,  were  now  wholly  unable  to  throw  off  a 
yoke  which  had  been  riveted  more  by  their  own  consent 
during  the  last  two  centuries  than  by  Alexander's  brilliant 
victories  during  a  short  reign  of  twelve  years.  Our  history 
also  at  this  time  changes  its  character.  Having  been  dug 
with  the  mummies  out  of  the  tombs,  and  put  together  like 
the  pieces  of  a  broken  statue,  it  has  wanted  life  and  warmth. 
It  has  been  far  from  performing  that  higher  task,  in  which 
the  historian  has  an  advantage  even  over  the  moralist,  of 
describing  the  action  and  pointing  out  its  consequences ;  of 
showing  how  in  nations,  as  in  ii^dividuals,  goodness  and 
crime,  wisdom  and  folly,  are  each  followed  by  its  own  reward. 
But  henceforth  it  will  be  less  of  an  antiquarian  inquiry,  and 
we  may  hope  to  see  more  of  men's  good  and  evil  passions,  of 
their  aims,  their  motives,  and  their  feelings. 

In  the  next  four  pages  are  set  forth  the  three  principal 
lists  of  the  early  kings  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  before  the 
time  of  Bameses  II. ;  namely  that  of  Eratosthenes,  that  of 
Manetho,  and  that  of  the  tablet  of  Abydos.  They  show  that 
Eratosthenes  and  the  tablet  agree  in  making  Manetho's 
oghteenth  dynasty  follow  immediately  upon  his  twelfth; 
and  that  Eratosthenes  places  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  at 
no  earlier  point  of  time  before  the  great  Theban  kings  than 
the  foregoing  pages  do. 

The  chronological  table  which  follows  shows  which  kings 
reigned  over  part  of  Egypt,  and  which  over  the  whole, 
and  what  little  kingdoms  sunk  into  others.  The  names 
before  which  a  star  {*)  is  placed,  are  those  whose  date  is 
fixed  by  independent  reasons,  and  by  the  help  of  which  the 
other  names  are  placed. 
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CHAPTJIB  VII. 


(I)  Webnbveb  a  man  of  ambition  aimg  at  raising  himself  b^ 
means  of  industry  and  ability  to  a  btghcr  rank  in  the  world 
than  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  if  he  seeks  to  throw  off  hig 
fumily  and  to  break  those  ties  by  which  he  fancies  he  is  held 
back,  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  certainly  chains  hiiri  to  Uie 
load  that  he  wishes  to  rise  from.  Anybody  with  less  good 
sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind  than  Ptolemt  would  have 
called  himself  the  natural  son  of  Philip  Amyntas,  the  Mug  of 
l^aoedonia,  and  wonld  have  wished  his  relationship  with 
Lngna  to  have  been  forgotten ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
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that  case  the  name  of  LagUB  would  have  been  thrown  at  hiw 
aa  a  reproadi,  and  he  more  wisely  took  it  as  hie  title  ;  iuetead 
of  being  aBhaniod  of  hie  i'atlier's  same  ho  eanobltid  it,  and 
touk  oaXG  that  his  children  and  his  children's  ohildreu  shonld 
be  proud  of  lioing  of  the  family  of  the  Lagids.    fie  was  one 
of  those  who  at  the  death  of  Alexander  had  raised 
their  ToicM  against  giving  the  whole  of  the  con-  ''u^|]^f^ 
quered  cowitrieB  to  one  king ;  he  wished  that  they 
should  have  been  shared   equally  among  the  generals  aB 
independent  kingdoms ;    hnt  in  this  he  was 
overruled,  and  he  acccjitud  his  government  / 
as    the    lieutenant   of   the    youthful   PhUip 
Arridsiufi  (see  Fig.  209),   thongh  no  doubt  | 
with  the  fiaed  purpose  of  making  Egypt   an 
independent  kingdom.    On  reaching  Memphis, 
the  seat  of  his  government,  hie  whole  thoughts         ^'la-  ^'"'■ 
were  turned  towards  Btrengthening  himaeli'  against  Perdiocos, 
who  hoped  to  be  obeyed,  in  the  name  of  his  young  and  weak- 
minded  king,  by  all  his  fellow  generals. 

(2)  The  Greek  and  foreign  mercenaries  of  which  the  army 
of  Alexander  was  made  up,  and  who  were  faithfal  to  his 
memory  and  to  hie  family,  hod  little  to  guide  them  in  the 
choice  of  which  leader  tbey  should  follow  to  his  diEtant  pro- 
vince, beside  the  thought  of  where  they  should  be  best 
treated;  and  Ptolemy's  high  character  for  wisdom,  gene- 
rosity, and  warlike  skill  had  gainud  many  friends  for  him 
among  the  officers ;  they  saw  that  the  wealth  of  Egypt  would 
put  it  in  his  power  to  reward  those  whose  services  wei'e 
valuable  to  liim ;  and  hence  crowds  flocked  to  his  standard. 
On  reaching  their  provinces,  the  Greek  soldiera,  whother 
Spartans  or  Athenians,  forgetting  the  glories  of  Thennopylts 
and  Marathon,  and  proud  of  their  wider  conquests  under  the 
late  king,  always  called  themselves  Macedonians.  They 
pleased  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  whole  of  the 
conquered  countries  were  still  governed  by  the  brother  of 
Alexander;  and  no  one  of  his  generals,  in  his  wildest 
thoughts  of  ambition,  whether  aiming  like  Ptolemy  at  found- 
ing a  kingdom,  or  like  Pcrdiccas  at  the  government  of  the 
world,  was  unwise  enough  to  throw  o£f  the  title  of  lieutenant 
to  Philip  Arrideus,  and  to  forfeit  the  lovo  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  and  his  surest  hold  on  their  loyally. 
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(3)  The  first  act  of  Ptolemy  was  to  pat  to  death  Gleomoei^ 
who  had  been  made  reoeiver-geneial  of  the  taxes  by  AleiaDder, 
and  who  had  afterwards  been  made  snb*goyemar  of  Egypt  by 
the  same  council  of  generals  which  had  made  PtolfiiBf 
gOYemor.  This  may  even  have  been  called  for  by  the  ^ 
honesty  and  crooked  dealing  whi<^  Gleomenes  had  beei 
guilty  of  in  getting  in  the  taxes ;  bat  thoagh  the  whole  tour 
of  Ptolemy  8  life  woald  seem  to  disprove  the  charge,  m 
cannot  bat  fear  that  he  was  in  part  led  to  this  deed  becuM 
he  looked  upon  Cleomenes  as  the  friend  of  Perdiccas^  or 
because  he  could  not  trust  him  in  his  plans  for  making 
himself  king  of  Egypt.  Conquerors  are  seldom  very  nioe 
about  the  sti>ps  which  they  take  to  gain  the  end  in  view,  ani 
though  we  skull  be  often  called  upon  to  praise  the  w»i1^b«« 
with  which  Ptolemy  used  his  power,  we  shall  see  that  he  m 
not  much  better  than  other  kings  in  the  means  which  he  took 
to  enlarge  it. 

(4)  The  first  addition  which  he  made  to  his  kingdom  m 

the  little  Dorian  state  of  Gyrene  and  its  sister  citiei^ 
ub?^^   which    had    before    asked  for    the  friendship  d 

Alexander,  but  was  still  free.  It  was  being  ton 
to  pieces  by  the  struggles  of  two  parties  for  jpower,  whick 
ended  in  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  the  nobles  were  driven  out 
to  seek  for  help  from  Ptolemy.  This  was  readily  granted; 
he  led  them  back  in  triumph  into  their  city,  and  Cyiene 
became  the  prize  of  the  conquering  umpire,  and  was  easily 
united  to  the  Greek  portion  of  Ptolemy's  kingdom. 

(5)  In  the  second  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 

funeral   train  set  out  from  Babylon  to  cany  the 

body  of  the  conqueror  to  its  place  of  burial.    Th» 

sacred  charge  had  been  given  to  a  general  named  AmdjeaS) 

who  followed  the  chariot  with  a  strong  band  of  soldiera    Ii 

Pausanias,  ©^^^y  city  through  which  the  funeral  passed,  tk» 

ub.  i.  6 ; '  people    came    out    in   crowds   to   gaze   upon  tki 

ap.^pbotium.  dazzling  show,  and  to  pay  their  last  homage  to  fti 

lib.  X.     embalmed  body  of  their  kin^;.   Perdiccas  had  gifet 

orders  that  it  should  be  carried  to  ^ga,  in  Macedonia,  ^ 

burial-place  of  Philip  and  his  forefathers ;  for  such  was  tki 

love  borne  by  the  soldiers  to  Alexander,  even  after  his  deathr 

that   it   was   thought  that  the  city  which  should  have  tht 

houoiu'  of  being  his  last  resting-place  would  be  the  scat  of 
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gcrreminent  for  the  whole  of  bis  wide  conquests.   Bnt  Ptolemy 
had  gained  over  Arridaeus  to  favour  his  ambitious 
TiewB ;  and  when  the  funeral  reached  Syria  he  met  u^'^f  ^g, 
it  with,  an  army  which  he  led  out   of  Egypt   to 
lionotir  and  to  guard  the  sacred  prize.  He  then  gave  out  that 
liie  body  was  to  be  buried  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  in  the 
tenaple  of  the  god  who  had  acknowledged  Alexander  as  hiB 
mm ;  bnt  when  the  joint  armies  reached  Memphis,  they  left 
it  ibeie,  till  the  new  city  of  Alexandria  should  be  ready  to 
teoeiwe  it ;  and  we  ^all  soon  see  that  Ptolemy,  who  never 
Jorgot  to  reward  uiy  one  who  had  been  of  use  to  him,  gave 
to  Arridaeus  the  earliest  and  greatest  gift  that  he  had  in  his 
yower  to  give. 

(6)  Perdiccas,  in  the  death  of  Cleomenes  and  the  seizure  of 
^tiie  body  of  Alexander,  had  seen  quite  enough  proof 

ihat  Ptolemy,  though  too  wise  to  take  the  name  of  ^hk^^"? ^' 
ling,  had  in  reality  Wed  the  power ;  and  he  now    '*■ ''  '• 
led  l^e  Macedonian  army  against  Egypt,  to  enforce  obedience 
•ad  to  punish  the  rebellious  lieutenant.     He  carried  with 
Ibaia  the    two    princes,   Philip    Arridaeus,   and    the    infant 
^Alexander  ^gus,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bom  after 
Ids  father's  death,  both  to  ornament  his  army  and  to  prove 
Ids  light  to  issue  orders  over  the  provinces.     At  Pelusium  he 
wtM  met  by  Ptolemy,  who  had  strengthened  all  his 
^itiee,  and  had  Mt  garrisons  in  them ;  and,  when  he  ^b '^'lu!  33. 
laid  siege  to  a  email  fortress  near  Pelusium,  Ptolemy 
forced  him  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  to  retire  to  his  camp. 
At  night,  however,  he  left  his  trenches  without  any  noise, 
mod  marched  hastily  towards  Memphis,  leaving  the  garrisoned 
tewns  in  his  rear. 

(7)  In  this  bdid  and  as  it  would  seem  rash  step,  Perdiccas 
iras  badly  supported  by  his  generals.  He  was  stern  and 
Oferbearing  in  his  manner;  he  never  asked  advice  from  a 
^Kmncil  of  war ;  his  highest  officers  were  kept  in  the  dark 
i^boat  to-morrow's  march  ;  he  wished  to  be  obeyed,  without 
curing  to  be  loved.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  just  and 
mild  to  everybody;  he  always  sought  the  advice  of  his 
^gemenlB,  and  listened  to  them  as  his  equals ;  he  was  beloved 
^like  by  of&cers  and  soldiers.  Perdiccas  attempted  to  crosft 
tlie  Nile  at  the  deep  fords  below  Memphis.  Part  of  his  army 
(Mifised  the  first  ford,  though  the  water  was  up  to  the  men's 
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breasts.  But  they  could  not  pass  the  second  ford  in  the  £ud 
of  Ptolemy's  army.  After  this  check,  whole  bodies  of  men, 
headed  by  their  generals,  left  their  ranks ;  and  among  them 
Python,  a  general  who  had  held  the  same  rank  under  Alex- 
ander as  Perdiccas  himself,  and  who  would  no  longer  put  vf 
with  his  haughty  commands.  Upon  this  the  disorder  spreid 
through  the  whole  army,  and  Perdiccas  soon  fell  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  own  soldiers. 

(8)  On  the  death  of  their  leader,  all  cause  of  war  ceiaei 
Ptolemy  sent  com  and  cattle  into  the  camp  of  the  in^adinf 
army,  which  then  asked  for  orders  from  him  who  the  dsj 
before  had  been  their  enemy.  The  princes  Philip  Arridcoi 
and  the  youDg  Alexander  both  fell  into  his  hands;  and  he 
might  then,  as  guardian  in  their  name,  have  sent  his  ordos 
over  the  whole  of  Alexander's  conquests.  But,  by  gmspiiig 
at  what  was  clearly  out  of  his  reach,  he  would  have  lostmoie 
friends  and  power  than  he  would  have  gained  ;  and  when  fts 
Macedonian  phalanx,  whose  voice  was  law  to  the  rest  ol  fts 
army,  asked  his  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  guardian  for  the  two 
princes,  he  recommended  to  them  Python  and  Arridsv; 
Python,  who  had  just  joined  him,  and  had  been  the  canae  d 
the  rout  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  Arridseus,  who  hil 
given  up  to  him  the  body  of  Alexander. 

(9)  The  Macedonian  army,  accordingly,  chose  Python  aal 
Arridaeus  as  guardians,  and  as  rulers  with  unlimited  pomr 
over  the  whole  of  Alexander's  conquests ;  but,  though  noneaf 
the  Greek  generals  who  now  held  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Bilf- 
Ionia.  Thrace,  or  Egypt,  dared  to  acknowledge  it  to  tk» 
soldiers,  yet  in  reality  the  power  of  the  guardians  was  limitd 
to  the  little  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  With  the  death  d 
Perdiccas,  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  army,  Phenicift  aai 
Coele-Syria  were  left  unguarded,  and  almost  without  i 
master ;  and  Ptolemy,  who  had  before  been  kept  back  by  te 
wise  forethought  rather  than  by  the  moderation  of  his  vie«^ 
sent  an  army  under  the  command  of  Nicanor,   to  oonqatfj 

those  countries.     Jerusalem  was  the  only  place  Aij 

held  out  against  the  Egyptian  army ;  but  Nicanflij 

says  the  historian  Agatharcides,  seeing  that  onefSf 

seventh  day  the  garrison  withdrew  from  the  wA| 

chose  that  day  for  the  assault,  and  thus  gained  the  city. 

(10)  In  the  earlier  times  of  Egyptian  history,  whennati'j 
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gation  was  less  easy,  and  wlien  se&e  separuiud  kingdoms 
inBtead  of  joining  tbem,  the  Thebaid  enjoyed,  under  the 
Coptic  kings,  the  trading  wealth  which  followed  tho  streftm 
of  its  great  river,  tlie  longest  piece  of  inland  navigation  then 
known;  but  with  the  improvement  in  navigation  and  ship- 
building, countries  began  to  feel  their  strength  in  the 
timber  of  their  forests  and  the  number  of  their  harbours ; 
and,  as  timber  and  sea-coast  were  equally  unknown  in  the 
Thebaid,  that  country  fell  as  Lower  Egypt  rose ;  the  wealth 
which  before  centered  in  Thobea  was  then  found  in  the  ports 
of  the  Delta,  where  the  barges  of  the  Nile  mot  the  ships  of 
the  Mediterranean.  What  used  to  be  Egypt  was  an  inland 
kingdom,  bounded  by  the  desert ;  but  Egypt  under  Ptolemy 
was  a  country  on  the  sea-ooast.  On  the  conquest  of  Phenicia 
and  C<sle-Syria,  he  was  master  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  and 
AutilibanuB,  and  stretched  his  cAaat  from  Cyreno  to  Autioch, 
a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  aimed  at  making 
Egypt  a  naval  power.  After  this  time,  we  note  the  increase 
of  the  timber  trade  with  Asia  Minor,  or  Phcenicia,  or 
Cyprus  by  finding  ranmmy  cases  made  of  wood  foreign  to 
Egypt. 

(11)  The  wise  and  mild  plans  which  were  laid  down  by 
Aleiander  for  tho  government  of  Egypt  when  a  province, 
wore  easily  followed  by  Ptolemy  wiien  it  became  his  own 
kingdom.  The  Greek  soldiers  lived  in  their  garrisons  or  in 
Alexandria  nnder  the  Macedonian  laws ;  while  the  Egyptiau 
laws  were  administered  by  their  own  priests,  who  were  up- 
held in  all  the  rights  of  their  order  and  in  their  freedom 
from  laud-tax.  The  temples  of  Ptiiah,  of  Amun-Ba,  and  the 
other  gods  of  the  country  were  not  only  kept  open,  but  were 
repaired  and  even  built  at  tho  cost  of  the  king ;  the  religion 
of  the  people,  and  not  that  of  their  rulers,  was  made  the 
established  religion  of  the  state.  Ou  the  death  of  the  god 
Apis,  tho  sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  tho  chief  of  the  animals 
whiub  were  kept  and  fedat  the  cost  of  the  several  cities,  and  who 
had  died  of  old  age  soon  after  Ptolemy  came  to  Egypt,  he 
spent  the  sum  of  fifty  talents,  or  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
pouuds,  on  its  funeral ;  and  the  priests,  who  had  uot  forgotten 
that  Canjbyses,  their  former  conqneror,  had  wounded  the 
Apis  of  his  day  with  his  own  sword,  must  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  this  mark  of  his  care  for  them.     The  burial- 
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place  for  tbe  bulla  is  an  aroted  gallery  tannelled  into  ilia 

hill  beLind  Memphis  for  more  than  two  thousand  feet,  iri4 

a  row  of  cells  on  each  side  of  it.     In  every  coll  is  a  hng* 

gi-anito  sarcopbagns,  within  which  ware  placed  the  MJtiil; 

remainsof  ahull  that  had  oucebeou  the  Apis  of  its  day,    ' ' ' 

after  having  for  perhaps  twenty  years  received  the  h 

of  a  god,  was  there  buried  with  more  than  kingly  S 

The  cdl  was  tlien  walled  ap,  and 

ornamented  on  the  outside  with  ' 

variona  tablets  in  honour  of  the 

deceased    animal,  which    were 

placed  in  these  dark  passages  : 

by  the  piety  of  his  worshippers 

(see  Fig.  210).     The  priests  of 

Thebes  were    now    at    liberty 

to  cut  out  from  their  monuments  -. 

the    names   of    Mandoo-Ea    or 

other    usurping    gods,   and  to 

restore  that  of  Amun-Ea,  which  Fig.aio. 

had  been  before  cut  out.  They  also  rebuilt  tl 
^T™iS^"'  iiiD^i'  room,  or  the    holy  of  holies,  in  the  gW 

temple  of  Karnak,  It  had  been  overthrown  by  A 
Persians  in  wantonness,  or  in  hatred  of  the  Egyptian  reli^ 
and  the  priests  now  put  upon  it  the  name  of  i'hilip  Arridn 
for  whom  Ptolemy  was  governing  Egypt, 

(12)  The  Egyptians,  who  during  the  last  two  centuries  hi 
sometimes    seen    their  temples  plimdered  and  their  bii 
crushed  by  the  grasping  tyranny  of  the  Persian  eatraps^  n 
had  at  other  times  been  almost  as  much  hurt  by  their  m 
vain  struggles  for  freedom,  now  found  themselves  in.  Il 
quiet  enjoyment  of  good  laws,  with  a  prosperity  which  |i 
mised  soon  to  equal  that  of  the  reigns  of  N'ccho  or  Anui ' 
It  is  true  that  they  bad  not  regained  their  indepeodoi 
and  political  liberty;    that  as  compared  with    the  Gte  *^^ 
they  felt  themselves  an  inferior  race,  and  that  they  o 
enjoyed   their  civil  rights   during  the  pleasure  of  a  G 
autocrat;  but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ai 
rulers  with  whom  Ptolemy  waa  compared  were  the  kingti 
Lower  Egypt,  who  like  himself  were  surrounded  by  G 
mercenaries,  and  who  never  rested  their  power  on  the  I 
baso  of  national  pride  and  love  of  country;  and  that  n 
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ofMild  have  toped  to  see  a  Theban  king  arise  to  bring  back 
the  days  of  Thotbmosis  and  Barneses.  Thebes  was  every 
day  ginking  in  wealth  and  strength ;  and  its  race  of  heredi- 
tary soldiers,  proud  in  the  recollection  of  former  glory,  who 
had  after  centuries  of  struggles  been  forced  to  receive  laws 
£rain  Memphis,  perhaps  yielded  obedience  to  a  Greek  con- 
queror with  less  pain  than  to  their  own  vassals  of  Lower 
Xigypt. 

(13)  Ptolemy's  government  was  in  form  nearly  the  same 
in  Alexandria  as  in  the  rest  of  Egypt,  but  in  reality  it  was 
wholly  different.  His  sway  over  tjie  Egyptians  was  sup- 
ported by  Greek  force,  but  over  the  Greeks  it  rested  on  the 
broad  base  of  public  opinion.  Every  Greek  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  bearing  arms,  and  of  meeting  in  the  Gymnasium  in 
public  assembly,  to  explain  a  grievance  and  petition  for  its 
redress.  The  citizens  and  the  soldiers  were  the  same  body 
of  men;  they  at  the  same  time  held  the  force  and  had  the 
spirit  to  use  it.  But  they  had  no  senate,  no  body  of  nobles, 
no  political  constitution  which  might  save  their  freedom  in 
after  generations  from  the  ambitious  grasp  of  the  sovereign, 
or  from  their  own  degeneracy.  While  claiming  to  be  equal 
among  themselves  they  were  making  themselves  slaves;  and 
though  at  present  the  government  so  entirely  bore  the  stamp 
of  their  own  will  that  they  might  fancy  they  enjoyed  a 
democracy,  yet  history  teaches  us  that  the  simple  paternal 
form  of  government  never  fails  to  become  sooner  or  later 
a  cruel  tyranny.  The  building  of  Alexandria  must  be  held 
the  master-stroke  of  policy  by  which  Egypt  was  kept  in 
obedience.  Here,  and  afterwards  in  a  few  other  cities,  such 
as  Ptolemais  in  the  Thebaid  and  Parembole  in  Nubia,  the 
Greeks  lived  without  insulting  or  troubling  the  Egyptians, 
and  by  their  numbers  held  the  country  like  so  many  troops 
in  garrison.  It  was  a  wise  policy  to  make  no  greater  change 
than  necessary  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  leave  the  Egyptians 
under  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  religion ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
eonntry  garrisoned  with  Greeks,  whose  presence  in  the  old 
cities  could  not  but  be  extremely  galling  to  the  Egyptians. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  these  neyr  Greek  cities,  where 
the  power  by  which  Egypt  was  governed  was  stronger  by 
being  united,  and  less  hateful  by  being  out  of  sight.    Seldom 
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or  never  was  bo  great  a  monarchy  fuunded  witli  bo  Uttle  force 
and  BO  little  crime. 

(14)  Ptolemy,  however,  did  not  attempt  the  difScmll  to''" 
of  uniting  tbo  two  races,  ajid  of  treating  the  conquered  uj 
the  conquerorB  as  entitled  to  the  Bftme  privileges,  a  ti " 
which  modern  European  homanity  has  the  credit  of  £ 
attempting.  From  tho  time  of  f^echo  and  Psammaticlin 
manj  of  the  Greeks  who  settled  in  Egypt  intermarried  * 
the  nativos,  and  very  much  laid  aside  their  own  hahits;  i 
sometimeB  their  ofispring,  after  a  generation  ortwo,b( 
wholly  Egypticm,  By  the  Greek  lawa  the  children  of  thw 
mixed  marriages  were  deelared  to  be  borbariaas,  not  Q 
but  Egyptians,  and  wore  brought  up  accordingly.  They  Id 
the  worship  of  Japiter  and  Juno  for  that  of  Isis  aud  Osiril 
and  perhaps  the  more  readily  for  the  greater  eomesi 
Morion'!  ™^*^  whlch  the  Egyptian  gods  were  wurshif^ 
Crani*  We  now  trace  their  descendants  by  the  form  1 
^EiPiiaia.  tjjQJj,  stuiig^  ^^en  into  the  priestly  families;  M 
of  one  htmdred  mammies  covered  with  hieroglypliica,  tab 
up  from  the  catacombs  near  Thebes,  about  twenty  show  I 
European  origin,  while  of  those  from  the  tombs  near  Y 
phia,  seventy  out  of  every  hundred  have  lost  their  0 
peculiarities.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  an  important  cT 
would  have  been  wrought  in  the  characlor  of  the  people  u 
in  their  political  inatitutions,  if  the  Greek  laws  hod  bei 
humane  and  wise  enough  to  grant  to  the  children  of  nun 
marriages  the  privileges,  the  education,  and  therein  tl 
moral  feelings  of  the  more  favoured  parent.  " 
eivilization,  instead  of  struggling  like  a  plant  in  foraj 
soil,  would  each  generation  have  become  moi 
This  had  been  done  by  tbo  Copts  before 
of  our  history,  if  we  are  right  in  thipkiiig  that  I 
were  new-comers.  They  held  all  children  equally  li 
mate ;  and  though  they  mjixked  the  natives  of  the  i 
us  a  lower  caste,  yet  they  had  brought  all  the  aioi 
to  talk  Coptic,  and  to  receive  the  Coptic  cnvilizatioHi  '■ 
was  also  done  by  the  Arabs  at  the  end  of  our  hiBtory,  «1 
gave  to  all  the  nation  the  Arabic  language  and  civilixatid 
But  it  was  not  attempted  by  the  Greeks;  and,  when  1 
remember  the  fitness  of  the  Greeks  for  founding  colonii 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  arts  and  castoms  of  a  conqneiu 
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and  more  civilised  people  have  spread  and  been  received, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose,  if  the  Greek  law  of  marriage 
had  been  altered  by  Ptolemy,  that  within  three  centuries 
above  half  the  nation  would  have  spoken  the  Greek  language, 
and   boasted   of  its   Greek  origin.     This  wise  mixture  of 
races  had  indeed  been  planned  by  Alexander,  as  was 
learned  from  the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him.  iib'*5^yu{^*4 
But  history  then  taught  no  lessons  which  needed 
the  observation  of  centuries,  and  Ptolemy  probably  felt  no 
necessity  for  interfering  with  these  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men, nor  could  he  have  been  aware  that  the  permanency  of 
his  new  kingdom  could  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  law  of 
marriage. 

(15)  The  building  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  was 
begun  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  carried  on  briskly 
by  Ptolemy,  though  many  of  the  public  works  were  only 
finished  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  It  was  placed  on 
a  strip  of  land  between  the  sea  an(f  the  Lake  ij^™^ 
Hareotis,  where  hitherto  the  ibis  had  walked  at 
leisnre,  disturbed  only  by  the  few  fishermen  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  village  of  Bhacotis.  The  citizens  pleased  them- 
selves with  remarking  that  its  ground-plan  was  in  the  form 
of  a  soldier's  cloak.  The  two  main  streets  crossed  one  another 
at  right  angles  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  was  thirty 
stadia  or  three  miles  long,  and  seven  stadia  broad ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  streets  were  wide  enough  for  carriages.  In  front 
of  the  city  was  a  long  narrow  island  named  Pharos,  which  in 
the  piercing  mind  of  Alexander  only  needed  a  little  help  from 
art  to  become  the  )^reakwater  of  a  large  harbour.  Accord- 
ingly one  end  of  the  island  of  Pharos  was  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  stone  mole  seven  stadia  or  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  from  its  length  was  called  the 
Heptastadium.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the  mole  to  let 
the  water  pass,  without  which  perhaps  the  harbour  might 
have  become  blocked  up  with  sand  ;  and  bridges  were  thrown 
over  these  two  passages,  while  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  waR 
between  the  mainland  and  the  other  end  of  the  island.  Most 
of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  fronted  the  harbour. 
Among  these  were  the  royal  docks  for  building  the  ships  of 
war ;  the  Emporium  or  exchange,  which  had,  by  the  fSavour 
of  its  foimder,  gained  the  privileges  which  before  belonged 
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to  the  cil;  of  Ganopiin ;  and  the  Fueideioii,  or  templ«  uf 
Neptune,  which  naturally  had  a  place  in  a  seaport  lowi, 
where  the  Greek  sallore  might  offer  up  their  Ton-s  on  Eeiting 
sail,  or  perform  them  on  their  safe  return  from  a  long 
voyage.  There  also  stood  the  burial-place  for  the  Gnek 
kings  <if  Egypt,  nhich  was  named  the  Soma,  because  it  beU 
"  the  body,"  as  tiiat  of  Alexander  was  from  its  importwicft 
called.  The  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Kil^ 
which  was  led  into  large  public  cifltema  built  under  tilt 
housea,  with  two  of  three  stories  of  arches.  On  the  othet 
side  of  the  Hcptastadium,  and  on  tJie  outaide  of  the  city^ 
were  some  more  docks,  anda  ship-canal  into  the  LakeMsreotis 
on  that  side  also  was  the  Neuropolis,  or  public  burial-p' 
for  the  city,  with  large  underground  catacombs  regidu) 
formed  nithamainpatisageand  numerous  side  passages  bi 
ing  off  from  it  and  conntleBS  cells  on  each  side  of  the  pae 
There  werealsoforthe  amusement  of  the  citizens  a  the*tre,a 
amphitheatre,  a  gymnitstnm  with  a  large  stoa  or  portioo,  I 
stadium  in  which  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  jtu 
public  groves  or  gardens,  and  a  hippodrome  for  chariot  mmI 

Si)  Towering  above  all  these  buildings  was  the  tompll 
rapis,  the  god  whose  worship  became  so  popular  it 
later  ages  of  the  Homan  empire.     The  Egyptian  god  0 
was  at  the  same  time  the  bearded  Bacchus  of  the  Gre 
who  conq^uered  India  beyond  the  (langes,  and  the  god  of  tbi 
lower  regions,  who  sat  as  judge  while  the  actions  of  U 
^^^^  dead  were  weighed  before  him  in  a  pair  of  scdt 
iDtcrip-    He  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  persons;  a 
pisui.    °^  ^^^^  "^^  named  Pthah-sokar  Osiris,  and  ti 
other  Apis  Osiris,  or  Oeiri-Apis.     The  latter,  iri 
was  called  ii^erapis  by  the  Greeks,  was  in  this  division  flf  tl 
persons  made  the  husband  of  Isis  and  the  judge  of  the  ixti 
and  it  may  have  been  for  this  rensoo  that  liis  templa  * 
often  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls  witji  the  public  btnil 
place.     He  is  known  by  bis  having,  beside  ^e  whip  tu 
CEOzier  which  are  the  ttvo  sceptres  of  Osiris,  a  bull's  ha 
(vhich  shows  his  connection  with  Apis  (see  Fig.  211).    1 
Ennjthiiu,  ""*  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks   the  Binott 
in  Diunrun  Jupiter,  a  name  which  may  mean  Memphite  JapiM 
^'  from  Sinopion,  a  hill  near  Memphis,  as  the  o^ 
Osiris  was  named  Pthah-sokar  from  Sakaro,  another  hill  il 
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the  same  neighbourhood.     Or  it  may  mean  Pontic  Jupiter, 
from  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  from  whence   Ptolemy  is 

said  to  have  brought  a  statue  to    pi^ta^j, 
ornament     Alexandria,     which    Deiside* 
when  it  arrived  Manetho  and  e^Oairide. 
Timotheus  declared  to  be  a  Serapis.    To 
receive    this    statue  a  new  temple  was 
built,  which  before  it  was  finidbed  was 
Q    the  largest  building  in  the  city.     Odris 
was  also  the  god  from  whom  the  native 
kings  traced  their  pedigree ;    and  as,    to 
spare  the  nation's  wounded  vanity,  the 
Ptolemies  were  no  longer  to  be 
counted  as  foreign  conquerors,    SKiiS" 
a  new  god  was  added  to  the 
mythology,  who  was  given  as  another  son 
to  Osiris,  and  named  Macedon,  from  whom 
the  Macedonian  kings  were  said  to  have 
sprung ;  and  they  were  thus  brought  into 
the  religion  of  the  people.    The 
Greeks  readily  took  up  the  same  'SSJ^'S: 
story;  and  three  reigns  later,  Satyrus  traced  the 
royal  family  of  the  Ptolemies  from  Bacchus  or  Osiris,  through 
Hercules  or  Horus,  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia. 

(17)  But  among  the  public  buildings  of  Alexandria  which 
were  planned  in  the  enlarged  mind  of  Ptolemy,  the 
one  which  chiefly  calls  for  our  notice,  the  one  indeed  ub^xvu. 
to  which  the  city  owes  its  fairest  fame,  is  the 
Museum  or  college  of  philosophy.  Its  chief  room  was  a 
great  hall,  which  was  used  as  a  lecture-room  and  common 
dining-room ;  it  had  a  covered  walk  or  portico  all  round  the 
outside,  and  there  was  an  exkedra  or  ses^  on  which  the  philo- 
sophers sometimes  sat  in  the  open  air.  The  professors  or 
fellows  of  the  college  were  supported  by  a  public  income. 
Its  library  soon  became  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was 
open  equally  to  those  who  read  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  and 
those  who  copied  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and  it  thus  helped 
to  make  science,  wisdom,  lofty  thoughts,  and  poetic  beauties, 
those  rare  fruits  of  genius  and  industry,  the  common  property 
of  all  that  valued  them.  Ptolemy  was  himself  an  author ;  his 
history  of  Alexander's  wars  was  highly  praised  by  Arrian,  in 
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vihoBB  pages  we  now  read  much  of  it ;  his  loTa  of  art  m 
ehowB  in  the  huildinga  of  Alexandria ;  and  those  agteeftblt 
manners  and  that  habit  of  rewarding  skQl  and  knowledge 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  which  had  already  hruught  ti 
hie  army  many  of  the  hraveet  of  Alesander'a  soldiera,  v 
now  equally  successful  in  biinging  to  his  court  Bsch  punt 
and  sculptors,  Gucb  poets,  historians,  and  niathematiuian^ I 
soon  made  the  Museum  one  of  the  brigbtest  spotB  in  d 
known  world.  Fortunate  indeed  was  Alexandria  in  having 
sovereign  who  took  Buch  a  true  view  of  his  own  dignity  u 
encourage  arts  and  letters  ae  the  means  of  making  himsi 
more  respected  at  the  head  of  a  great  commercial  Batio 
Such  an  academy  not  only  brings  together  a  number  of  a 
of  learning  to  direct  the  student,  hut  its  book-ehelvce  nc 
storehouse  of  materials  for  fnture  study,  and  it  may  be  n 
to  be  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  knowledge,  win 
makes  tens  of  tbousanda  better  for  the  instruction  via 
is  delivered  to  a  few  hundreds  in  the  class  rooms.  The  II 
and  letters  which  Ptolemy  then  planted,  did  not  porbapa  be 
their  richest  iruit  till  the  reign  of  his  Bon ;  but  they  to 
such  good  root  that  tliey  continued  to  flourish  under  the  li 
of  hia  auocesBors,  unchuked  by  the  vices  and  follies  by  wU 
they  were  then  surrounded. 

(18)  In  retam  for  the  literature  which  Greece  then  gt 

to  Egypt,  she  gained  the  knowledge  of  papyra. 
ub^?r'u  '^^  i^sb  which  grows  wild  near  the  sonroes  cti 

NUe,  and  was  then  cidtivated  in  the  Egjp 
marehes.  Bofore  that  time  books  had  been  written  on  U 
wax,  bark,  or  the  leaves  of  trees ;  and  public  records  oari 
brass,  or  lead ;  but  the  knowledge  of  papyrus  was  fell  ly  I 
men  of  letters  like  the  invention  of  printing  in  moi^ 
Europe.  Books  were  then  known  by  many  for  the  first  H 
and  very  little  else  was  afterwards  used  in  Greece  or  Bol 
for,  when  parchment  was  made,  about  two  centuries  hrfSE 
was  too  costly  to  be  used  as  long  as  papyrus  was  within  nt 
Copies  were  multiplied  on  frail  strips  of  this  plant,  w' 
was  found  that  mere  thoughts,  when  worth  preserving,  w 
less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  time  than  temples  and  p  * 
of  the  hardest  stone. 

(19)  While  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  was  tLns  enjoying  <l 
advantages  of  its  insulated   position,  and  was   Uiec^  I 
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kiflare  to  cultivate  the  arte  of  peace,  the  other  provinces  were 

being  harassed  by  the  unceasing  wars  of  Aleiander's  generals, 

vho  were  aiming  like  Ptolemy  at  raieisg  their 

own  power.    Many  cbangee  had  taken  place  among 

them  in  the  short  Space  of  eight  yeara  which  had  passed  sinise 

(he  death  of  Alexander.     Philip  Arrideene,  in  whose 

name  the  provinces  had  been  governed,  had  been    ^^^"^ 

pat  to  death ;  Antigonus  was  master  of  Asia  Minor 

'  im  more  jtowerful  though  not  so  easily  guarded 
as  Egypt ;  Casaander  held  Macedonia,  and  had 
A|>V1  I  "ifcl  *''6  0*1*  of  the  yotmg  Alexander  ^gus  (see 
\]im\  \^^\  Fig.  212),  who  was  thcE called  the  heir  to 
the  whole  of  his  father's  wide  conquests,  and 
I  whose  life,  like  that  of  Arridens,  was  soon  to 
[  with  his  minority  ;  L^simachns  was  trj^ing 
Fig.  ail        to  form  a  kingdom  in  Thrace  ;  and  Seleueus 
bad  for  a  short  time  held  Babylonia. 

(20)  Ptolemy  bore  no  pittt  in  tho  wars  which  brought  about 
these  changes,  beyond  being  once  or  twice  called  npon  to 
send  troops  to  guard  his  province  of  CcBle-Byria.  But  Anti- 
gonns,  in  his  ambitions  efforts  to  stretch  his  power  over  the 
whole  uf  the  provinces,  had  by  force  or  treachery  driven 
Selencns  out  of  Babylon,  and  forced  him  to  seek  Egypt  fbr 
safety,  where  Ptolemy  received  him  with  the  kiDdness  (md 
good  policy  which  had  before  gained  so  many  friends.  No 
arguments  of  Seleueus  were  wanting  to  persuade  Ftolemy 
tiiat  Antigonus  was  aiming  at  universal  conquest,  and  that 
his  iteit  attack  would  be  upon  Egypt.  He  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  treaties  of  allianco  with  Cassander  and 
LyBimachus,  who  readily  joined  him  against  the  common 
enemy. 

(21)  The  laige  fleet  and  army  which  Antigonus  got  to- 
gether for  the  invasion  of  Egypt  proved  his  opinion    ^^  ^^^ 
of  the  strength  and  skill  of  Ptolemy.     All  Syria, 

except  one  or  two  cities,  laid  down  its  arms  before  him  on 
hie  approach.  But  he  found  that  the  whole  of  the  fleet  had 
been  already  removed  to  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  he  ordered 
Phenicia  to  furnish  him  with  eight  tliousand  ship-builders 
and  carpenters,  to  build  galleys  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
and  AntilibauuB,  and  ordered  Syria  to  send  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  medimni,  or  nearly  three  millions  of  bushels 
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of  wheat,  for  the  uaa  of  his  army  within  the  year.    By 
meona  he  raitied  Lis  fleut  to  two  hu&dred  and  fortj-thiee  long 
galleya  or  ehips  of  war, 

(22)  Ptolemy  was  for  a  ahoi-t  time  called  off  from  the 

in  Syria  by  a  rising  in  Gyrene.  The  Cyrena 
who  clung  to  their  Doric  love  of  fi^edom,  and  ^ 
latterly  Bmnrting  at  its  loss,  had  taken  arms  and  were 
sieging  the  Egyptian,  or  as  thoy  woald  Lave  called  thenmli 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  who  had  shnt  themselTes  op  id 
citadel.  He  at  iirst  sent  muesengerB  to  order  the  Gyrenn 
to  return  to  their  dnty;  bat  bis  orders  were  not  listened  ta 
the  rebels  uu  doubt  thought  themselves  safe, 
seemed  more  wanted  on  the  eastern  frontier  ;  1 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  siege  of  the  citadel  pushed  fori 
with  all  possible  speed.  On  this  he  sent  a  large  land  fi 
followed  by  a  fleet,  in  order  to  crush  the  revolt  at  a  si  ^ 
blow ;  and  the  ringleaders  were  brought  to  Aleiandri* 
chains.  Magas,  a  son  of  Queen  Berenice  and  step-eoa 
Ptolemy,  was  then  made  governor  of  Cyrene. 

(23)  When  this  trouble  at  home  was  put  an  end  to,  Ttdit 
crossed  over  to  Gyprns  to  punish  the  kings  of  the  little  att 
on  that  island  for  having  joined  Antigonns.  For  tiotr  ti 
the  fate  of  empires  was  to  be  settled  by  naval  battlee  i 
friendship  of  Cyprus  became  very  important  to  the  neij 
bouring  states.  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  one  hundred  i 
fifty  miles  long  and  seventy-five  broad,  or  not  much  lees  & 
Lower  Egypt.     It  has  always  been  rich  in  corn  and  in 

and  not  less  so  in  its  mines  and  harbours.    It  1 
uk'S^'^i  usually  been  divided  into  nine  little  sUtes,  M 

governed  by  a  king  having  several  cities  lender  U 
One  of  these  cities  was  Citium,  whence  the  island  Of 
people  had  been  known  to  the  Jews  and  in  the  east  liy  I 
name  of  Ghittim.  It  had  long  shared  the  trado  of  the  Hall 
terranean  with  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Tarsus, 
when  those  seaports  fell  nnder  Babylon  and  Persia,  Oy 
shared  tlieir  fate.     The  large  and  safe  harbours  gave  to 

island  a  great  value  in  the  naval  warfare  beti 
■*iituL     Egypt,  I'henicia,  and  Asia  Minor,     Ale»a^ 

given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  command 
went  with  the  island  of  Cyprus.     When  he  held 
he  called  Cyprus  the  key  to  Egypt ;  and  vrith 
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reason  migbt  Ptolemy,  looking  from  Egypt,  think  that  island 
the  key  to  Phenicia.     Accordingly  he  landed  there 
with  so  large  a  force  that  he  met  with  no  resistance.   ^b^'^f^J^ 
He  added  Cyprus  to  the  rest  of  his  dominions.    He 
banished  the  kings,  and  made  Nicocreon  governor  of  the 
vhole  island. 

(24)  From  Cyprus,  Ptolemy  landed  with  his  army  in 
Upper  Syria,  as  the  northern  part  of  that  country  was  called, 
while  the  part  nearer  to  Palestine  was  called  Coele-Syria. 
Here  he  took  the  towns  of  Posideion  and  Potami-Caron,  and 
then  marching  hastily  into  Asia  Minor,  he  took  Mallus, 
a  city  of  Cilicia.  Having  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  the 
booty  there  seized,  he  again  embarked  and  returned  to  Alex- 
andria. This  inroad  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  draw  ofi 
the  enemy  from  Coele-Syria ;  and  it  had  the  wished-for 
effect,  for  Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  his  father 
Antigonus  in  that  quarter,  marched  northward  to  the  relief 
of  Cilicia ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  Ptolemy's  fleet  was 
already  under  sail  for  Egypt. 

(25)  Ptolemy,  on  reaching  Alexandria,  set  his  army  in 
motion  towards  Pelusium,  on  its  way  to  Palestine.  His 
forces  were  eighteen  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
part  Macedonians,  as  the  Greeks  living  in  Egypt  were 
always  called,  and  part  mercenaries,  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  Egyptians,  of  whom  some  were  armed  for  battle,  and 
flome  were  to  take  care  of  the  baggage.  There  are  in  all 
ages  some  nations  who  are  so  much  before  others  in  warlike 
ddll  and  courage,  that  no  inequality  of  numbers  can  make 
1^  for  it.  Not  that  one  Greek  could  overcome  ten  bar- 
barians ;  but  that  a  body  of  Greeks,  if  large  enough  to  make 
an  army,  with  a  centre,  wings,  heavy-armed,  •  light-armed, 
and  cavalry,  would  never  think  it  worth  while  to  count  the 
crowd  of  barbarians  that  might  be  led  against  them.  The 
nmnber  wanted  to  make  an  army  has  changed  with  the  art  of 
war.  In  modern  Enrope  it  must  be  much  larger,  perhaps 
many  times  what  was  needed  before  gunpowder  was  used ; 
bat  we  may  quote  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand  under  Xenophon,  to  prove  that  this  number 
was  enough  with  the  Greeks.  When  Greeks  fought  against 
Greeks  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  army  would  conquer, 
but  ten  thousand  Greeks  would  beat  any  number  of  barbarians. 

VOL.   I.  T 
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This  will  help  us  to  undorstood  the  low  state  of  diBciplma 
among  the  native  Egyptians  nnder  Ptolemy,  Whon  mei 
his  atresgtli  agaioBt  Demetrius  he  took  no  account  a 
number ;  he  had  twenty-two  thousand  Greeks  and  a  crowd  oi 
Egyptians.  He  was  mot  at  Gruza  by  the  young  Demebin 
with  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  foot  and  twenty-three  hna 
dred  horse,  followed  by  forty-three  elephants,  and  a  bodyg 
light-armed  barbarians,  who,  like  the  Egyptians  in  the  ttm, 
of  Ptolemy,  were  not  counted.  But  the  youthful  cowugeC 
Demetrius  was  no  match  for  the  cool  ekill  and  larger  u 
of  Ptolemy ;  the  elephants  were  easily  stopped  by  i 
hurdltss,  ami  the  Egyptian  army,  after  gaining  a  complt 
yictory,  entered  Gaza,  while  DemetriuB  fled  to  As  ' 
Ptolemy,  in  hia  victory,  showed  a  generosity  unknon 

modern  warfcre ;  ha  not  only  gave   leava  to  tl 
Wp^i^  conquered  army  to  bury  their  dead,  but  seat  h 

the  whole  of  the  royal  bnggage  which  had  U 
into  his  hands,  and  also  these  personal  friends  of  Demetrii 
who  were  found  among  tbo  prisoners  ;  that  is  to  say.  all  ll 
who  wished  to  depart,  oa  the  larger  part  of  these  Gi 
armies  were  equally  ready  to  fight  on  either  side.  Ho  I 
have  thonght  that,  in  this  almost  civil  strife,  as  much  wu ' 
be  gained  by  acts  of  friendship  as  by  arms ;  but  this  Bhoil 
in  no  wise  lessen  our  praise  of  any  such  deed,  which.  Won 
oasis  in  the  desert,  is  one  of  the  reA'esbing  spots  on  whidi  tt 
mind  rests  in  the  dry  and  often  barren  history  of  war. 

(26)  By  this  victory  the  whole  of  Phenicia  was  agaiii  jo 
to  Egypt,  and  Selcucus  regained  Babylonia.  There,  1^6 
lowing  the  esamplo  of  Ptolemy  in  his  good  treatment «  S 
people,  and  in  leaving  thorn  their  own  laws  and  religiooil 
founded  a  monarchy,  and  gave  hia  name  to  a  race  of  kiq 
which  rivalled  even  the  Lagid%.  He  raised  up  agiuD  tct 
short  time  the  throne  of  Nebuchadnezaar,  But  it  was  Mil 
for  a  short  time.  The  Choldces  and  Assyrians  now  yiaU 
the  lirst  rank  to  the  Gi'eeks  who  hod  settled  omoi 
and  tbo  Greeks  were  more  numerous  in  the  Syrian  f 
his  empire.  Accordingly  Seleucus  built  &  neH 
on  the  Biver  Orontes,  and  named  it  Antioch,  after 
fitther.  Babylon  then  yielded  the  same  obodienos  tBB 
new  Greek  oity  that  Memphis  paid  to  Alexandria. 
and Bubylonia became  subject  provinces;  and  the ai' 
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uf  SeluQCus  styled  themselves  not  kings  of  Babyloa  but 
of  Syria. 

(27)  Wben  Antigonne,  who  was  in  Phrygia,  on  tho  other 
Bide  of  hiB  kingdom,  heard  that  his  bod  Deiaottins  had  boeu 
beaten  at  Gaza,  he  inarched  with  all  his  forces  to  give  battle 
to  Ptolemy.  He  soon  liroseed  Mount  Taurue,  tho  lofty 
range  which  divides  Asia  Miuur  from  Syria  and  MoBopotamia, 
aud  joined  his  camp  to  that  of  hie  son  in  Upper  Syria.  But 
Ptolemy  had  gone  through  life  without  ever  making  a 
hazardous  move  ■  not  indeed  without  over  snilcring  a  Iobs, 
bat  without  ever  fighting  a  battle  when  its  lose  would  have 
rained  him ;  and  he  did  uot  choose  to  riBk  hiB  kingdom  against 
the  far  larger  forces  of  Antigonos.  Therefore,  with  tLt- 
advice  of  his  council  of  gtmemlu,  he  levelled  the  fortiflcationB 
of  Aca,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza,  and  withdrew  hia  forces 
and  treasure  into  Egypt,  leaving  the  desert  between  himself 
and  the  army  of  Antigonus. 

(28)  Autigonns  could  not  safely  attempt  to  march  through 
the  desert  in  the  face  of  Ptolemy's  army.  Ho  had  therefore, 
first,  cither  to  conquer  or  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Naha- 
tteauB,  a  warlike  race  of  Arabs,  who  held  tho  north  of  Arabia  ; 
and  tiioa  he  might  march  by  Petra,  Mount  Sinai,  oud  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  without  being  in  want  of  water  fur  hia 
array.  The  Nabatsans  were  the  tribe  at  an  earlier  time 
called  Edomites.  But  they  lost  that  name  when  they  carried 
it  to  the  southern  jmrtion  of  Judcea,  then  called  Idnmiea;  for 
when  tho  JowH  regained  Idumaa  thej  called  these  Edomites 
of  tho  desert  Nuhaoth  or  Nahat«eaus.  Tho  Nabateans  pro- 
fessed neutrality  between  Antigonua  and  Ptolemy,  tho  two 
contending  powers ;  but  the  mild  temper  of  Ptolemy  hah  so 
far  gained  their  ^eudship  that  tho  haughty  Antigonus, 
though  he  did  not  refuse  their  pledges  of  peace,  secretly 
made  up  his  mind  to  conquer  them. 

(29)  Petra,  the  city  of  the  KabatoauB,  is  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  steep  overhanging  rocks,   bo  difficult  of     ^^^^ 
approach  that  a  handful  of  men  could  gi:ard  it  iiti.  li.^. 
Hgainst  the   largest  army.     Net    more   than   two   YrMd^' 
horsemen  con  ride  abreast  thi'ough  the  chasm  in  the 

rock  by  which  it  is  entered  from  the  east  (bug  Fig.  213), 
while  Uie  other  entrance  from  tlie  west  is  down  a  hill-Bide 
too  steep  for  a  loaded  camel.     The  eastern  proverb  H^nimta 
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ua  that  "  Water  is  the  chief  thing ;"  and  a  large  stream  within 
the  yallej,  in  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  made  it 
a     favourite     resting-place     for 
which,   whether   they 
e  coming  from  Tyre  or  Jeru- 
I  salem,   were  forced   to  pesa  hy 
J  this  city  in  their' way  to  the  lu- 
ense  Country  of  Arabia  Felii, 
r  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red 
1  Sea,  and  fur  other  caravans  from 
I  Egypt  to  Dedan  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.   These  warlike  Arabs  seem 
to  have  received  a  toll  from  the 
L   caravans,  and    they  held    their 
rocky  &stneeH  uuoonquered   by 
the    great    nations    which    snr- 
roiinded  them.    From  its  strength 
it    had    the   Hebrew    name    of 
'M.ibzAi,  the  fortrege.     Its  temples 
and   tombs  were  cut  out  of  the 
'"•s-*"-  live  rock,  and  it  was  by  the  Jews 

also  named  Sela,  the  rock,  and  by  the  Greeks  named  Petra, 
from  which  last  the  country  was  sometimea  called  Arabia 
Petrtea, 

(30)  Antigonus  henrd  that  the  Nahatieans  had  left  Petra 

leas  guarded  than  usual,  and  had  gone  to  a  neigh- 
^uitL    touring   fair,    probably  to    meet  a  caravan  from 

the  south,  and  to  receive  spices  in  exchange  for 
the  woollen  goods  from  Tyre,  He  therefore  sent  forward 
four  thousand  light-armed  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  who 
overpowered  the  guard  and  seized  the  city.  The  Arabs, 
ivhen  they  heard  of  what  had  happened,  returned  in  the 
night,  aurronnded  the  place,  came  upon  the  Greeks  from 
above,  by  paths  known  only  to  themselves,  and  overcame 
them  witli  snch  slaughter,  that  out  of  the  four  tliousand  six 
hundred  men  only  fifty  returned  to  Antigonus  to  tell  the  tale. 

(31)  The  Nabatteans  then  sent  to  Antigonus  to  complain 

of  this  crafty  attack  being  made  upon  Petra  after 

""^J^  they  had  received  from  him  a  promise  of  fi^iend- 

ahip.     He  endeavoured  to  put  them  off  their  guard 

wwniitg  the  acts  of  his  general;  he  sent  tliem  homo 


foot,  to  tuJte  re^ 
But  tlie  Arabs  v 
of  tLe  place  we 
warfare  as  it  wi 
thousand  men, 
Demetrius,  v 

o  this  r. 


Btige  upon  them,  and  again  seize  their  city, 
are  this  time  upon  their  guard ;  the  mttuie 
3  as  unfavourable  to  the  Greek  arms  and 
s  faroniable  to  the  Arabs ;  and  these  eight 
the   flower    of  the    army,  under  the   bravi: 

■o  iraabla  to  foroe  their  way  through  the  narron' 

^markable  city. 

(32)  Had  Antigonus  been  master  of  the  sea,  Le  might 
perhaps  have  marched  through  the  desert  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  FeluEium,  with  his  fleet  to  wait  upon 
hifl  army,  as  Perdiccos  had  done.  But  without  this,  the  only 
way  that  he  couM  enter  Egypt  was  through  the  neighbcjiu'- 
hood  of  Petra,  and  then  along  the  same  path  by  wliicb  the 
JewB  under  Mosea  had  come  out ;  and  the  Etop  thus  put  upon 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  this  little  city  shows  us  the  strength 
of  Ptolemy's  eastern  frontier.  Antigonus  then  led  his  army 
northward,  leaving  Egypt  unattackei 

(33)  This  retreat  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
these  generals,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  each 
should  keep  the  country  that  he  then  held ;  that 
CuBsonder  should  govern  Macedonia  until  Alexander  iEgiis, 
the  eon  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  of  nge;  that 
Lyaimachua  should  keep  Thrace,  Ptulemy  Egypt,  and 
Antigonus  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine ;  and  each  wishing  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  friend  of  the  soldiers  by  whom  his 
[xjwer  was  upheld,  and  the  whole  of  these  wide  conquests 
kept  in  awe,  added  the  very  unnecessary  article,  that  the 
Greeks  living  in  ea^^h  of  these  oounti'ieB  should  be  governed 
according  to  their  oivn  laws. 

(3i)  All  the  provinces  hold  by  these  generals  became  more 
or  less  Greek  kingdoms,  yet  in  no  one  did  so  many  Greeks 
settle  OB  in  Lower  Egypt.  Though  the  rest  of  Egypt  was 
governed  by  Egyptian  laws  and  judges,  the  city  of  Alexandria 
was  under  Macedonian  law.  It  did  not  form  part  of  the  nome 
of  Hermopolites,  in  which  it  was  built.  It  scarcely  fonaed  a 
part  of  Egypt,  hut  was  a  Greek  state  in  its  neighbourhcKMl. 
holding  the  Egyjitians  in  a  state  of  slavery.  In  that  city  nii 
Egyptian  could  live  without  feeling  himself  of  a  conquered 
race.     He  was  uot  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Macedonian 
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citizensliip  ;  while  they  were  at  once  granted  to  every  Greek, 
Vocabui.   *°^  ^^^^  ^  every  Jew,  who  would  settle  there. 
Hierog.    The  Same  hieroglyphical  word  stood  for  Greek 
'    and  for  Lower  Egyptian ;  Lycophron  seems  to-  speak 
of  the  Egyptian  nation  under  the  name  of  Macedonians; 
and  whenever,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies, 
^?if  ar?.**  *^®  citizens  of  the  capital  of  Egypt  met  in  pnblic 
assembly  in  the  Gymnasium,  they  were  addressed, 
"Ye  men  of  Macedonia."     Inasmuch  as  they  were  Mace- 
donians,  they  were  of   course   Dorians;    and    a 
Jdy5?xv!^.^^^*^»  <5rowding  to  see  the  procession  of  Isis  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria,  when  blamed  for  her 
talkativeness,  would  answer  that  there  was  no  law  against 
Dorians  talking  Doric. 

(36)  By   the   treaty  just    spoken    of,  Ptolemy,   in   the 

thirteenth  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was 

iib.xix.*  1®^*  undisputed  master  of  Egypt.     During  these 

years  he  had  not   only  gained  the  love   of  the 

Egyptians  and  Alexandrians  by  his  wise  and  just  government, 

but  had  won  their  respect  as  a  general  by  the  skill  with 

which  he  had  kept  the  war  at  a  distance.     He  had  lost  and 

won  battles  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 

and  at  sea  ;  but  since  Perdiccas  marched  against  him,  before 

he  had  a  force  to  defend  himself  with,  no  foreign  army  had 

drunk  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Nile. 

(36)  It  was  under  the  government  of  Ptolemy  that  the 

wonders  of  Upper  Egypt  were  first  seen  by  any  Greeks  who 

had  leisure,  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  enough  of  literature,  to 

examine  carefully  and  to  describe  what  they  saw.     Loose  and 

highly-coloured  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Thebes  had  reached 

Greece  even  before  the  time  of  Homer,  and  again  through 

Herodotus  and  other  travellers  in  the  Delta ;  but  nothing  was 

certainly  known  of  it  till  it  was  visited  by  HecatsBus  of 

Abdera,  who,  among  other  works,  wrote  a  history  of 

^b/il/e!*  *^®  Hyperborean  or  northern  nations,  and  also  a 

history  or  rather  a  description  of  Egypt,  part  of 

which  we  now  read  in  the  pages  of  Diodorus  Siculus.     When 

he  travelled  in  Upper  Egypt,  Thebes,  though  still  a  populous 

city,  was  more  thought  of  by  the  antiquary  than    by  the 

desman.     Its  wealth,  however,  was  still  great ;  and  when, 

ler  the  just  government  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  no   longer 
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aeceEaitry  for  tlie  pricets  to  bido  fhcir  treoeures,  it  was  foand 
that  the  templeB  still  held  the  very  large  aum  of  tliree 
liiindred  talents  of  gold,  and  two  tliousaad  three  hnndrcd 
talents  of  silvor,  or  above  one  inQlion  eterUng,  which  hud 
escaped  the  plnndering  hands  of  the  Persian  satraps.  Many 
of  the  Theban  tombs,  which  are  seta  of  rooms  tnnnellod  into 
the  bills  oil  the  Lihyan  eide  of  the  Nile,  had  even  then  been 
opened  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  or  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  conqneror.  Forty-seven  roynl  tombs  were 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  priests,  of  wbiob  the  entrances 
had  been  covered  np  with  earth  and  bidden  in  the  eloping 
sides  of  the  hills,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  remain  un- 
disturbed and  unplundered,  and  might  keep  safe  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  the  kings  till  they  Hhould  rise  again  at  the  end  of 
the  world ;  and  seventeen  of  these  had  already  been  found 
out  and  brokeu  open.  Hecatieiis  was  told  that  the  other 
tombs  had  been  before  destroyed;  and  we  owe  it  perhaps  to 
this  mistake  that  tbey  remained  unapened  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  longer,  to  reward  the  searches  of  modem 
travellers,  and  to  unfold  to  us  the  history  of  their  builders. 

(37)  The  Memnonium,  the  great  palace  of  Kamesea  II., 
was  then  standing;  and  though  it  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Persians,  the  building  itself  was  unbnrt.  Its  massive  walls 
had  scarcely  felt  the  wear  of  the  conturioa  which  had  rolled 
over  them.  Hecatieus  measured  its  rooms,  its  courtyards, 
and  its  avenue  of  sphinxes  ;  and  by  his  measurements  we  can 
now  distinguish  its  ruins  from  those  of  the  other  polacee  of 
Thebes.  One  of  its  rooms,  perhaps  after  the  days  of  its 
builder,  had  been  fitted  np  as  a  library,  and  held  the  histories 
and  records  of  the  priests;  but  the  golden  sodioc  or  circle. 
on  which  were  engraved  the  days  of  the  your,  with  the  stars 
which  were  seen  to  rise  at  annrise  and  sot  at  Bimsat,  by 
which  each  day  was  known,  had  been  taken  away  by 
Cambyses.  Hecatsus  also  saw  the  three  other  palace- 
temples  of  Thebes,  wbieh  we  now  call  by  the  names  of  the 
villages  in  which  they  stand,  namely,  of  Luxor,  of  Eamak, 
and  of  Modinet  Abou,  But  tJie  Greeks,  in  their  accounts  of 
Egypt,  have  sadly  puzzled  ua  by  their  careless  alteration  of 
names  from  similarity  of  sound.  To  Miamun  Rameses  they 
gavo  the  common  Greek  name  Hcmnon ;  and  the  city  of 
Iliroth  they  called   Eoroopolie,  as  if  it  meant  the  &ly  a/ 
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heroes.  The  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  called  tin 
city,  as  a  capital  is  often  called,  or  in  Coptic,  Tape  or 
ThoiboUf  they  named  Thebes,  and  in  their  mythology  thej 
confounded  it  with  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  The  city  of  the  god 
Kneph  they  called  Canopus,  and  said  it  was  so  named  afker 
the  pilot  of  Menelaus.  The  royal  quarries  of  Toorah,  opposite 
Memphis,  so  named  £rom  Ouro,  the  king,  they  called  I3ie 

Trojan  Mountain.    One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Egji^ 
ByzantSS.  This,  or,  with  the  prefix  for  city,  Abonthis,  ihej 

called  Abydos,  and  then  said  that  it  was  colonifled 
by  Milesians  from  Abydos  in  Asia.  In  the  same  careksB 
way  have  the  Greeks  giyen  us  an  account  of  the  I^yptim 
gods.  They  thought  them  the  same  as  their  own,  thon^ 
with  new  faces;-  and  instead  of  describing  their  qualitkB, 
they  have  for  the  most  part  contented  themselves  in& 
translating  their  names. 

(38)  If  Ptolemy  did  not  make  his  government  as  waA 
feared-  by  the  half-armod  Ethiopians  as  it  was  by  the  well- 
disciplined  Europeans,  it  must  have  been  because  the  Thebiii 
wished  to  guard  their  own  frontier  rather  than  because  Ui 
troops  were  always  wanted  against  a  more  powerful  enemy; 
but  the  inroads  of  the  Ethiopians  were  so  far  from  beisg 
checked  that  the  country  to  the  south  of  Thebes  was  jmsth 
for  travellers,  and  no  Greek  was  able  to  reach  Syene  and  tlie 
lower  cataracts  duriog  his  reign.  The  trade  through  Ethiqnt 
was  wholly  stopped,  and  the  caravans  went  from  Thebes  to 
Cosseir,  to  meet  the  ships  which  brought  the  goods  of  Anbift 
and  India  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

(39)  In  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  in  whidi 
Palestine  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  prize  struggled  for,  ind 
the  debateable  land  on  which  the  battles  were  fought,  tin 
Jews  were  often  made  to  smart  under  the  stem  pride  </ 

Antigonus,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  milder  temper  of 

AiSJ!'S'i.I'*ol®°^y-  The  Egyptians  of  the  Delta  and  tba 
Jews  had  always  been  friends ;  and  hence,  whfli 
Ptolemy  promised  to  treat  the  Jews  with  the  same  kindnes 
as  the  Greeks,  and  more  than  the  Egyptians,  and  held  ontaH 
the  rights  of  Macedonian  citizenship  to  those  who  wooU 
settle  in  his  rising  city  of  Alexandria,  he  was  followed  hj 
crowds  of  industrious  traders,  manufacturers,  and  men  d 
letters.     They  chose  to  live  in  Egypt  in  peace  and  wetltlii 
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rather  than  to  stay  in  Palestine  in  the  daily  fear  of  having 
their  houses  sacked  and  burnt  at  every  fresh  quarrel 
between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus.     In  Alexandria,  i^^?^  ^ 
a  saburb  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
was  allotted  for  their  use,  which  was  afterwards  included 
within  the  fortifications,  and  thus  made  a  fifth  ward.     Here 
the  genius  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  trade  was  for  the  first 
time  fully  shown.     In  their  own  country  their  laws  had  more 
particularly  directed  them  towards  agriculture,  to  which  they 
have  always  seemed  least  fitted ;    but  in  Egypt,  where  the 
cultivation  of  the '  soil  was  so  admirably  understood  by  the 
natives,  the  Jews  found  a  free  course  for  their  own  skUl  in 
commerce. 

(40)  With  these  conquests  of  Jerusalem  the  chain  of  Jewish 
genealogies  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  genealogy  of  the  Levites,  which   had  been  j^ehemiah, 
added  as  part  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  that    ch.xii. 
of  the  sons  of  David,  as   part  of  the  book   of    ^^^^"^3 
Chronicles,  end  at  this  time.      One   of  the   last   j^^p^^ 
among  the  Jews  there  mentioned  removed  into  in  Apionem 
Egypt  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy;  namely,      **^^ 
Hezekias,  the   heir  to  David's  throne,  who  was   not  more 
looked  up  to  for  his  rank  than  for  his  eloquence  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  with  him  came  Mosollam,  who  was  known  for  his 
bravery  and  skill   as   an  archer.     HecatsBus,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Jews,  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  nation  from 
the  learned  men  who  then  followed  Ptolemy  into  Egypt.     He 
mentions  Mosollam  once  riding  out  with  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
who  as  they  rode  were  watching  the  flight  of  a  bird  that  had 
been  let  loose  by  a  soothsayer,  to  foretell  what  was  going  to 
happen ;  and  Mosollam  brought  it  down  with  an  arrow  from 
his  bow,  wittily  remarking  that,  as  it  could  not  foresee  its  own 
death,  it  certainly  knew  nothing  about  the  fortunes  of  the 
soldiers. 

(41)  No  sooner  was  the  peace  agreed  upon  between  the 
four  generals,  who  were  the  most  powerful  kings  jy^^^  gj^ 
in   the  known  world,  than   Cassander,  who  held    iib.xix. 
Macedonia,  put  to  death  both  the  Queen  Eoxana  and    *•«•  s"-. 
her  son,  the  young  Alexander  ^gus,  then  thirteen  years  old, 
ia  whose  name  these  generals  had  each  governed  his  kingdom 
with  unlimited  sway,  and  who  was  then  of  an  age  that  the 
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BoldiorB,  t]»B  giVore  of  «U  power,  were  already  planning  U 
make  him  tbe  real  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  hh  fctber'i 
wide  coDqueste. 

(H)  The  Macedimiim  phalanx,  wbvch  formed  the  jiril 
and  Binewa  of  every  army,  were  eqimlly  held  by  their  de 
rooted 'loyalty  to  iho  memory  of  Alexander,  whether  t  ^^^ 
were  fighting  for  Ptolemy  or  for  Autigonus,  and  oqoil 
thought  that  tlioy  were  gaarding  a  province  for  his  heir;  H 
it  was  through  fear  of  looaemng  their  hold  upon  the  faithfi 
nesB  of  theeo  their  beet  troops  that  Ptolemy  and  bis  rii 
alike  choee  to  govern  their  kiiigdoma  under  the  unpreteud 
title  of  lieutenants  of  the  king  of  Maoedonia.  Hence,  <1[ 
the  death  of  Alexander  ^gns,  there  was  a  throiu^t 

iS  li.  M.  ^'  leafit  a  atate  prison,  left  empty  for  a  new  c" 
Folyaporchon,  an  old  general  of  Alexander 
then  thought  that  he  saw  a  way  to  turn  Caseander  out 
Macedonia,   by   the  help  of  Hercules,  the   Datnral  aoa  I 
Alexander  by  Borce ;  and.  having  proclaimed  him  ting,  1 
led  him  with  a  strong  army  against  Caaeandor,     But  Polj 
spcrcbon  wasted  either  courage  or  means  for  what  he  In 
undertaken,  and  he  soon  yielded  to  the  bribes  of  Cas 
and  put  Hcrculea  to  death. 

(43)  The  cities  on   the    southern  ooaat    of    Asia  1 
yielded  to  Antigonua  obedience  as  alight  as  the  tiee  w 
held  them  to   one  another.      The   couat   of  Oario,  Ljd 
Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia  had  been  occupied  by  Greek  colon' 
while  the  interior  of  the  country  was  held  by  Asiatics. 
two  races  and  languages  were  in  part  mixed.     The  tomb 
King  ManBolns,  sonlptured  by  Soopae.  showed  that  Greektu 
was  quite  at  home  in  Caria.    Among  the  Lycians,  acnlpto 
though  less  beautifal,  was  earlier^  and  their  early  ose  oi  6 
long  vowels  leads  ns  to  think  that  the  Greek  colonista  in  M 
may  have  been  teachers  to  their  countrymen  in  Atbem 
some  of  the  arts  of  civilization.     The  cities  of  Pamph]'] 
and  Cilicia  in  their  habits  as  in  their  situation  were  ne« 
the   Syrians,  and  famous  for    their    shipping.       They  I 
enjoyed  a  full  share  of  the  trade  and  piracy  of  those  w 

,  ji^  and  were  a  tompting  prize  to  Ptolemy.     The  few 

*  of  peace  between  the  generals  never  lessened  Ht 

jealousy  nor  wholly  stopped  the  warfare;  and  the  nextyi 

Ptolemy,  finding   that  his  troops   could  hardly  keep  tbi 
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possessions  in  Cilicia,  carried  over  an  army  iu  person  to 
attack  the  forces  of  Antigonus  in  Lycia.  He  landed  at 
Phaselis,  the  frontier  town  of  Pamphjlia,  and  having  carried 
that  by  storm,  he  moved  westward  along  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Xanthus,  the  capital,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Antigonus ;  and  then  of  Cannns, 
a  strong  place  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  with  two  citadels,  one 
of  which  he  gained  by  force  and  the  other  by  surrender. 
He  then  sailed  to  the  island  of  Cos,  which  he  gained  by  the 
treachery  of  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  who  held  it 
for  his  imcle,  but  who  went  ever  to  the  Egyptian  king  with 
all  his  forces.  By  this  success  he  gained  the  whole  sonthern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

(4l4l)  The  brother  and  two  children  of  Alexander  having 
been  in  their  turns,  as  we  have  seen,  murdered  by  ^^  gj,.. 
their  guardians,  Cleopatra,  his  sister,  and  Thessa-  lib.  xz.  37. 
lonica,  his  niece,  were  alone  left  alive  of  the  royal  "^'  ^^ 
family  of  Macedonia.  Almost  every  one  of  the  generals  had 
already  courted  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  which  had  either 
been  refused  by  herself  or  hindered  by  his  rivals ;  and  lastly 
Ptolemy,  now  that  by  the  death  of  her  nephews  she  brought 
kingdoms,  or  the  love  of  the  Macedonian  mercenaries,  which 
was  worth  more  than  kingdoms,  as  her  dower,  sent  to  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  Cleopatra ; 
but,  on:  her  journey  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  to 
Egypt,  on  her  way  to  join  her  future  husband,  she  was  put  to 
death  by  Antigoniis.  The  niece  was  put  to  death  a  few 
years  later.  Thus  every  one  who  was  of  the  family  of 
Alexander  paid  the  forfeit  of  life  for  that  honour,  and  these 
two  deaths  ended  the  tragedy.  An  aristocracy  does  not  arise 
or  keep  its  place  in  all  countries  with  equal  ease  or  from  the 
same  causes.  Families  that  had  before  been  renowned  were 
forgotten  on  the  wide  and  brilliant  spread  of  Greek  power 
under  Alexander  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  royal 
house  of  Macedon  stood  alone  in  its  greatness.  The  officers 
which  surrounded  it,  like  Charlemagne's  Knights,  outshone 
all  other  nobles ;  and  i\pon  the  death  of  his  sister  and  niece 
the  only  princely  families  among  the  Greeks  were  those  of 
the  generals  in  Alexander's  army. 

(46)  "While  Ptolemy  was  busy  in  helping  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  to  gain  their  liberty,  Menelaus,  his  brother  and 
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admiral,  was  almost  driven  out  of  Cyprus  by  Deottfikriw. 
On  this  Ptolemy  got  together  his  fleet,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  long  galleys  and  two  hundred  transports, 
manned  with  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  and  sailed  wift 
them  to  the  help  of  his  brother.     This  fleet,  under  the  comr 
mand  of  Menelaus,  was  met  by  Demetrius  with  the  fleet  ol 
Antigonus,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  long  galleiys 
and  a  number  of  transports ;  and  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which 
had  hitherto  been  master  of  the  sea,  was  beaten  near  the  city 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  by  the  smaller  fleet  of  Demetrius. 
This  was  the  heaviest  loss  that  had  ever  befallen  Ptolemy. 
Eighty  long  galleys  were  sunk,  and  forty  long  galleys,  with 
one  hundred  transports  and  eight  thousand  men,  were  taken 
prisoners.     He  could  no  longer  hope  to  keep  Cyprus,  and  he 
sailed   hastily   back   to   Egypt,  leaving    to   Demetrius  the 
garrisons  of  the  island  as  his  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were 
eiir oiled  in  the  army  of  Antigonus,  to  the  number  of  sixteai 
thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse. 

(46)  This  naval  victory  gave  Demetrius  thq  means  of  un- 

burdening his  proud  mind  of  a  debt  ^f  gratitude  to 

Vk^Demet  ^^^  enemy ;  and   accordingly,   remeinbering  what 

Ptolemy  had  done  after  the  battle  of  Gaza,  he  saii 

back  to  Egypt,  unasked  for  and  unransomed,  l^hose  prisoners 

who  were  of  high  rank,  that  is  to  say,  ^ithe  whole  that 

mxv.'?:  lia<i  any  choice  about  which  side  th<^y  fought  for; 

and   among  them   were  Leontiscus,  ^ithe  son,  and 

Menelaus,  the  brother,  of  Ptolemy  (vide  Additinons^  p.  428).^ 

(47)  Antigonus  was  overjoyed  with  the  new^^iS  of  his  sons 
victory.  By  lesseniug  the  power  of  Ptolemy^,  it  had  done 
much    to    smooth    his    own    path    to    the    A)vereignty  of 

Diod.Sic.  Alexander's  empire,  which  was  thefti  left  without 
ub.  XX.  53.  an  heir ;  and  he  immediately  took  th^e  title  of  king. 

^^  ^^'^'    and  gave  the  same  title  to  his  son  iJ'^emetriuB.   In 
this   he  was  followed  by   Ptolemy   and   the* !  other   ^^ 
generals,  but  with  this  difference,  that  while  AntP^onus  /JqI 
called  himself  sovereign  of  all  the  provinces,  Pr'Vlemy    Jm 
called  himself  sovereign  of  Egypt  j[see  Fig.  ^^1214); 
and   while   Antigonus    gained    Syria  and    C'^'^lyprus, 
Ptole^iy  gained  the  friendship  of  every  other  k^^^gdom 
and  of  every  free  city  in  Greece ;  they  all  look^    gdupon  ^*  *" 
him  as  their  best  ally  against  Antigonus,  the  «*"3(flnmon  enemy 
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(48)  The  next  year  Antigonus  mustered  his  forces  in  Coele- 
Syiia,  and  got  ready  for  a  second  attack  upon  piod.  sic 
Eigypt.  He  had  more  than  eighty  thousand  foot,  iib.  xx-  'a. 
iGCompanied  with  what  was  then  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  cavalry,  namely,  eight  thousand  horse,  and  cighty- 
diree  elephants.  Demetrius  brought  with  him  from  Cyprus 
the  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  long  galleys,  and  one 
hundred  transports  laden  with  stores  and  engines  of  war. 
With  this  fleet,  to  which  Ptolemy  after  his  late  loss  had  no 
ships  that  he  could  oppose,  Antigonus  had  no  need  to  ask 
leave  of  the  Arabs  of  the  little  city  of  Petra  to  march 
Uirongh  their  passes ;  but  he  led  his  army  straight  through 
the  desert  to  Pelusium,  while  the  ships  of  burden  kept  close 
to  the  shore  with  the  stores.  The  pride  of  Antigonus  would 
not  let  him  follow  the  advice  of  the  sailors,  and  wait  eight 
days  till  the  north  winds  of  the  spring  equinox  had  passed  ; 
and  by  this  haste  many  of  his  ships  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  while  others  were  driven  into  the  Nile,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Ptolemy.  Antigonus  himself,  marching  with 
the  land  forces,  found  all  the  strong  places  well  guarded  by 
the  Egyptian  army ;  and,  being  driven  back  at  every  point, 
discouraged  by  the  loss  of  his  ships  and  by  seeing  whole  bodies 
of  his  troops  go  over  to  Ptolemy,  he  at  last  took  the  advice 
of  his  ofl&cers  and  led  back  his  army  to  Syria,  while  Ptolemy 
returned  to  Alexandria,  to  employ  those  powers  of  mind  in 
the  works  of  peace  which  he  had  so  successfully  used  in  war. 

(49)  Antigonus  then  turned  the  weight  of  his  mighty 
kingdom  against  the  little  island  of  Ehodes,  which,  though  in 
sight  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  held  itself  independent  of 
him,  and  in  close  friendship  with  Ptolemy.  The  Dorian 
island  of  Rhodes  had  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  held 
a  high  place  among  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  in  all  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  in  painting,  sculpture,  letters,  and  commerce, 
it  had  been  lately  rising  in  rank  while  the  other  free  states 
had  been  falling.  Its  maritime  laws  were  so  highly  thought 
of  that  they  were  copied  by  most  other  states,  and  being 
afterwards  adopted  into  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  they  have 
in  part  become  the  law  of  modern  Europe.  It  was  the  only 
state  in  which  Greek  liberty  then  kept  'its  ground  against  the 
great  empires  of  Alexander's  successors. 

(50)  Against  this  little  state  Demetrius  led  two  hundred 
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loag  galleys  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  transporte,  viA 
mure  than  forty  thousand  men.  The  Groek  world  looked  m 
irith  deep  interest  while  the  veterans  of  AntigonnB  were 
again  and  again  driven  back  &oin  the  walls  of  the  blixUal 
city  by  its  brave  and  Tirtnous  citiz^ie  ;  who,  wlnb 
viL  iienm.  thoir  houaeB  \vere  burning  and  thcdr  walls  crumlitiii| 
uu'ii.^M  '™ds'^  ^'^  battei'ing-ram,  left  the  statuCa  of  Antigonn 
and  Demetriuij  Etonding  unhart  in  the  market-pUoE 
Biived  by  their  love  of  art  and  the  remembrance  of  furma 
kindnesB,  which,  with  a  true  greatness  of  mind,  they  nOnli 
iiot  let  the  cruelties  of  the  siege  outweigh.  I'he  galleyB  d 
Ptolemy,  though  unable  to  keep  at  sea  against  the  larger  AmI 
of  Demetrius,  often  forced  thtor  woy  into  the  harbour  with  th 
welcome  supplius  of  corn.  Month  after  month  every  etratagei 
and  machine  which  the  ingenuity  of  Demetrius  conld  inrac 
were  tried  and  failed ;  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted  more  tiwu 
a  year  he  was  glad  to  lind  an  excuse  for  vrithdrawing  h" 
troojis ;  and  tbo  Ehodians  in  their  joy  hailed  Ptolemy  witi 
the  title  of  Soter,  or  gamour.  This  name  ho  ever  afterii 
kept,  though  by  the  Greek  writers  he  is  more  often  c 
Ptolemy  l£e  8on  of  Lagus.  If  we  seai'ch  the  history  of  lb 
world  for  a  second  instance  of  eo  small  a  state  dsriiig  t 
withstand  the  armies  of  so  mighty  an  empire,  we  ^ 
perhaps  not  find  any  one  more  remarkable  than  that  of  tb 
same  island,  when,  seventeen  hundred  years  aftorwaide^  i 
again  drew  upon  itself  the  eyes  of  the  world,  while  it  best  a 
the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empii'e  under  Mahomet  II.,  uJ 
standing  like  a  rock  in  &ont  of  Christendom,  it  rolled  teiJ 
for  years  the  tide  of  war,  till  its  waJIs  were  at  last'cnimUe 
to  a  heap  of  rains  by  Solyman  the  Great,  after  i 
many  mouths. 

(51)  The  next  of  Ptolemy's  conquests  was  Cc^e-I 
and  soon  after  this  the  wars  between  these    acx 
'iih";i'"'t>f  Alexander  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  death' 

g.0. 301.    Antigonus,  whose  overtowering  ambition 

the  chief  caases  of  quarreL     This  happci  bsd  it 
great  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  where  thuy  nil 
above  eighty  thousand  men  in  each  army.     Antig<  nu, 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Demetrj-  i^jui4 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  ;  and  he  was  dufoated  by- 
king  of  Egypt,  Seleucus,  king  of  Babylon,  Ly: ' 
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of  Thrace,  and  OasBander,  kiog  of  Maccduuin :  aud  the  old 
man  lo»t  his  life  fighting  bravely.  After  the  battle 
DemetriuB  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  yielded  to  tlie  turniB  viL'pJ^^bL 
of  peace  which  were  impoaeJ  on  him  by  the  four 
allied  sovereigufl.  He  sent  his  friend  Pyrrhiis  ae  a  hoetage 
to  Alexandria ;  and  there  this  young  king  of  Epirua  soon 
gained  the  friendBhiji  of  Ptotemj',  and  afterwards  his  step- 
daughter in  marriago.  Ptoloray  was  thus  left  muster  of  ths 
whole  of  the  sonthem  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  coast  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  island  of  Cos  on  the  north  to  Cyrono  on  the  Bouth. 

(52)  During  these  formidable  wars  with  Antigonos, 
Ptolemy  had  never  been  tronblcd  with  any  serioiiB  riaiug  of 
the  conqnered  Egyptians ;  and  perhaps  the  wars  may  not 
havo  been  without  their  use  in  strengthening  his  throne. 
The  first  danger  to  a  successful  conqueror  is  from  the  avarice 
and  disappointment  of  his  followers,  who  usually  claim  the 
kingdom  as  their  booty,  and  who  think  themselves  wronged 
and  their  past  services  forgotten  if  any  limit  is  placed  to 
their  tyranny  over  the  conquered.  But  these  foreign  wars 
may  have  taught  tho  Alexandrians  that  Ptolemy  was  not 
strong  enough  to  ill-treat  the  Egyptians,  and  may  thus  have 
saved  him  from  the  indiscretion  of  his  friends  and  from  their 
reproaches  for  ingratitude, 

(53)  In  the  late  war  the  little  Dorian  island  of  Cos,  on  the 
ooast  of  Asia  Minor,  foil,  as  we  have  seen,  imder  tbo  power  of 
Ptolemy.  This  island  was  remarkable  as  being  tho  Ansunsie^ 
first  spot  in  Europe  into  which  the  manufacture  of  Hi&i.  Awdl 
silk  was  introduced,  which  it  probably  gained  when  '''  *' 
under  the  power  of  Persia  before  the  overthrow  of  Darius. 
The  luxury  of  the  Egyptian  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  over' 
lioated  by  any  clothing  that  could  conceal  their  limbs,  had 
long  ago  introduced  a  tight  thin  dress  which  neither  our 
ulimato  nor  notions  of  modesty  would  allow,  and  for  this 
dress  Bilk,  when  it  could  be  obtaiucd,  was  much  valued ;  and 
Pamphila  of  Uos  had  the  glory  t)f  having  woven  webs  so 
transparent  that  the  Egyptian  women  were  enabled  to  display 
their  fair  forms  yet  more  openly  by  means  of  this  clothing. 
Cos  continued  always  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
used  it  as  a  royal  fortress,  occasionally  sending  their 
treasures  and  their  children  there  as  to  a  place  of  safety  flxmi 
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Alezondriaa  lebellion ;  uid  there  the  silk  nuum&ctim 
flourished  in  eectet  for  two  or  tliree  ceatariea.  Whoi  it 
ceased  is  unknown,  as  it  was  part  of  the  mercliants'  <nlt 
to  endeavour  to  keep  eocli  branch  of  trade  to  themseln^ 
1>7  concealing  the  channel  through  which  tliey  obtained  (bat 
supply  of  goods ;  and  many  of  the  dresses  which  were  sold  ii 
Borne  uuder  the  emperors  by  the  name  of  Goau  robes  nftf 
liave  been  brought  from  the  East  through  Alexandria. 

(54)  One  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  Egypt  ovedbi 
Ptolemy  was  its  ooinage.  Eveu  Thebes,  "where  treuna 
were  largest  in  the  houses,"  never  was  able  to  pass  gold  ni 
silver  &om  hsnd  to  hand  without  the  trouble  of  weighiu 
and  the  doubt  as  to  the  fineness  of  the  metal.  The  dtei 
merchants  who  crowded  the  markets  of  Canopos  ud 
Alexandria  must  have  filled  Lower  Egypt  nfth  the  cMDBitf 
the  cities  from  whence  they  came,  all  onlike  one  anothei  ii 
stamp  and  weight ;  but  while  every  little  city  or  even  oaloij 
of  Greece  had  its  own  coinage,  Egypt  had  as  yet  vo; 
few  coins  of  its  own.  We  aru  even  doubtful  whether  m 
know  by  sight  those  coined  by  the  Persians.  In  the  etAj 
years  of  Ptolemy's  government  Ptolemy  bad  issued  aveij 
Bc  3(12  ^'^^  coins  bearing  the  names  of  the  young  kinga  in 
visroDti.  whose  name  he  held  the  country,  but  he  seems  not 
iton.  oiM.  jp  ij^Tf,  coined  any  quantity  of  money  till  after  he  hid 
himself  taken  the  title  of  king.  His  coins  arc  of  gold,  Eilrei, 
and  bronze,  and  are  in  a  fine  style  of  Greek  worknuoebip. 
Those  of  gold  and  silver  bear  on  one  side  the  portrait  of  Ihc 
king,  without  a  beard,  having  the  head  bound  with  theioyil 
diadem  (see  Fig.  215),  which,  unlike  the  high  priestly  crom 


of  the  native  Egyptian  kings,  or  the  modem  crown  of  ^ 
and  precious  stones,  is  a  plun  riband  tied  in  a  bow  beluii^ 
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On  tLe  other  side  they  have  the  name  of  Ptolemi/  Soler,  or 
King  Ptolemi/,  with  &u  eagle  standing  upon  a  tbuuderhoU, 
which  waa  only  another  way  of  drawing  the  eagle  and  buu, 
the  hioroglyphical  characters  for  the  title  Pharaoh  (eeo 
Fig,  216),  Ab  the  Egyptian  etatucs  were  moat  of  ^^^^^ 
tbcm  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  qnamee, 
80  many  of  the  eilver  and  copper  coikb  were  made 
in  the  nejghhourhood  of  the  mines,  I'hese  often 
boar  the  first  two  letters  of  the  names  of  Faphos 
or  Salamis  or  Citiuni,  the  chief  cities  of  Cyprus, 
and  tbey  were  no  doubt  engraTed  and  struck  in  r'S'*'^' 
that  island.  The  gold  eoina  of  Egypt  were  probably  made  in 
Alexandria.  The  coins  ore  not  of  the  same  weight  aa  those  of 
Greece ;  but  Ptolemy  followed  the  Egyptian  standard  of 
wcight,which  was  that  towhich  the  Jewish  shekel  was  adjusted, 
and  which  was  in  use  in  the  wealthy  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
and  Beryttns.  The  drachma  weighs  fifty-five  grains,  making 
the  talent  of  silver  worth  abont  one  hraidred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling.  His  bronze  coins  have  the  head  of  Serapis  or 
Jupiter  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  king  (ee 


1 


217),  B 


sIbo  the  case  with  those  of  his  BncoessoTB;  but  few  of  these 
bronze  pieces  bear  any  marks  from  which  we  can  learn  the 
reign  in  which  they  were  coined.  They  are  of  better  metal 
than  those  of  other  coimtricB,  aa  the  bronze  is  free  from  lead 
and  has  more  tin  in  it.  The  historian  in  his  very  agreeable 
labours  should  never  lose  eight  of  the  coins.  They  teach  ns 
by  their  workmanship  the  stnto  of  the  arts,  and  by  their 
weight,  number,  and  purity  of  metaL  the  wealth  of  the 
vol.  L  0 
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country.  They  also  teach  dates,  titles,  and  the  places  where 
they  were  struck ;  and  even  in  those  cases  where  they  seem 
to  add  little  to  what  we  learn  from  other  sources,  they  are 
still  the  living  witnesses  to  which  we  appeal,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  authors  who  have  told  us  more. 

(55)  The  art  of  engraving  coins  did  not  flourish  alone  iu 
Alexandria ;  painters  and  sculptors  flocked  to  Egypt  to  enjoy 

Pimy  the  favours  of  Ptolemy.  Apolles,  indeed,  whose 
lib.  zzxv.  paintings  were  thought  by  those  who  had  seen  them 
^'  to  surpass  any  that  had  been  before  painted,  or 
were  likely  to  be  painted,  had  quarrelled  with  Ptolemy,  who 
had  known  him  well  when  he  was  the  friend  and  painter  of 
Alexander.  Once  when  he  was  at  Alexandria,  somebody 
wickedly  told  him  that  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  royal 
table,  and  when  Ptolemy  asked  who  it  was  that  had  sent 
his  unwelcome  guest,  Apelles  drew  the  face  of  the  mischief- 
maker  on  the  wall,  and  he  was  known  to  all  the  court  by  the 
likeness. 

(56)  It  was  perhaps  at  one  of  these  dinners,  at  which 

Ptolemy  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  men  of  letters, 
ComIS^u%  ^^  perhaps  when  visiting  the  philosophers  in  their 

schools,  that  he  asked  Duclid  if  he  could  not  show 
him  a  shorter  and  easier  way  to  the  higher  truths  of  mathe- 
matics than  that  by  which  he  led  the  pupils  in  the  Museum ; 
and  Euclid,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  the  royal  roads  of  Persia, 
which  ran  by  the  side  of  the  high-roads,  but  were  kept  clear 
and  free  for  the  king's  own  use,  made  him  the  well-known 
answer  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  geometry. 

(57)  Ptolemy  lived  in  easy  familiarity  with  the  learned 

men  of  Alexandria ;  and  at  another  of  these  literary 
lSSS^  dinners,  when  Diodorus,  the  rhetorician,  who  was 

thought  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Dilemma, 
was  puzzled  by  a  question  put  to  him  by  Stilpo,  the  king  in 
joke  said  that  his  name  should  be  Cronus,  a  god  who  had 
been  laughed  at  in  the  comedies.  Indeed  he  was  so  teazed 
by  Ptolemy  for  not  being  able  to  answer  it,  that  he  got  up 
and  left  the  room.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
subject;  but  the  ridicule  was  said  to  have  embittered  the 
rest  of  his  life.  This  was  the  person  against  whom 
Callimachus  some  years  later  wrote  a  bitter  epigram, 
/beginning  "Cronus  is  a  wise  man."     Diodorus  was  of  the 
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Soepticnl  scliool  of  pHlosophy,  which,  though  not  fai  remoTed 
from  the  Cyrenftic  school,  was  never  jwpular  in     Sciiia 
Alexandria.      Among  other  paradoieB  he  used  to  ^^q''"' 
deny  the  esiatence  of  motion.     Heargned  that  the    maUcoB, 
motion  was  not  in  the  place  where  the  hody  moved    ""^ ''  '^*  . 
from,  noc  in  tho  place  that  the  body  moveij  to,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly it  did  not  exist  at  all.    Once  he  met  with  a  p~.v^ 
violent  &11,  which  put  his  shoulder  oat  of  joint,  and  uypuUiiw. 
he  applied  to  Herophilus,  the  surgeon,  to  set  it.    ''^  "*  ^ 
Herophiliia  began  by  asking  him  where  the  fall  took  place, 
whether  in  the  pintle  where  the  shoulder  WEifi,  or  in  the  place 
where  it  fell  to  ;  but  tho  smarting  philosophor  begged  him  to 
begin  by  setting  his  limb,  and   they  would  talk  about  the 
existence  of  motion  afterwards. 

(58)  Btilpo  was  at  this  time  only  on  a  visit  to  Ptolemy, 
for  he  bad  refused  his  offers  of  raoaey  and  of  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Museum,  and  had  chosen  to  remain    ^^JH^ 
at  Meg^o,  where  be  was  the  omamest  of  his  birth- 
place.    He  had  been  banished  from  Athens  for  speaking 
against  their  gods,  and  lor  saying  that  the  colossal  Minerva 
was  not  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  but  of  Phidias  the  eonlptor. 
His  name  as  a  philosopher  stood  so  high  that  when  Demetrius, 
in  Itis  late  wars  with  Ptolemy,  took  the  city  of  Megara  fay 
storm,  the  conq^ueror  "  bid  spare  the  house  of  Stilpo,  when 
temple  and  tower  went  to  the  ground ;"  and  when  Bemettius 
gave   orders  thot   Stilpo    should    be  repaid    for  what    be 
had  lost  in  the   siege,  the   philosopher    proudly  answered 
that  lie  bod  lost  nothing,  for  that  he  had  no  wealth  but  his 
learning. 

(59)  The  historian  Thcopompus  of  Chios  then  came  to 
Alexandria,   and   wrote    an  account  of  the  wars    p,  „ 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  rersians.      It  is  («d.cixni. 
now  lost,  but  it  contained  at  least  the  events  fi-om  o.  <^Jv*- 
tho  eucoessftil  invasion  by  Artaxerses  Longimanns  ' 
till  the  unsuccessful  invasion  by  Artaxerxes  Muemon. 

(60)  No  men  of  learning  in  Alexandria  were  more  famooB 
than  ibe  physicians.      Erasistratus  of  Cos  had  the 

credit  of  having  once  cured  ATitiochus,  afte'''*''"'''^  ,^^]^J'j_ 
king  of  Syria.      He  was  the  grandson  of  Aristotle, 
and  maj  bo  called  tho  father  of  the  science  of  anatomy  ;  hia 
writings  are  oft*n  quoted  by  Dioscorides.     Antiochus  in  hii 
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foodl  ImcI  Ulen  deeply  in  love  with  Ids  joang  etepmull 
-^^^  *nd  K*s  pining  A<xttj  in  silence  aod  dcspEur.  EnoE- 
bstm  foond  oat  the  caQee  of  liis  illneeH,  irbicb  m 
stni{^ttwftj  Giii«d  bj  Seleocns  giving  up  Lie  wife  to  his  01 
son.  This  »ct  strratglj  points  out  tbe  changed  opimona  d 
the  woild  in  nuttera  of  tight  &nd  nrong ;  for  it  vu  tiua 
tbomght  the  Other's  best  title  to  the  name  of  Nicstor;  U 
had  before  conqoered  his  enemies,  but  he  then  conqnimJ 

(61)  Enisistratas  was  the  first  who  thought  lliat  ■ 
knowledge  of  anatomy  shonld  be  mode  a  part  of  the  bcii'' 
art.  Before  his  time  aargery  and  medicine  had  been  deei 
one  and  the  same  ;  they  had  both  been  studied  bj  the  aluf 
and  uncertain  steps  of  experience  unguided  by  theory.  M»rt 
a  man  who  had  been  ill,  whether  through  disease  or  woiui^ 
and  had  regained  his  health,  thunght  it  hie  duty  to  Eecnlapic 
and  to  his  neighbonrs  ta  ivrite  up  in  the  temple  of  tbe  go 
tlie  nature  of  his  ailings  and  the  eimplos  to  which  he  fuuii« 
that  he  owed  his  cure.  By  copying  these  loose  hut  nelK 
meant  inscriptions  of  medical  cases,  EQppocrates  h«d, 
century  eoilier,  laid  the  foundations  of  tho  scieuM;  b 
nothing  further  was  added  to  it  till  Erasistratus,  setting  it 
nought  the  prejudices  in  whieh  he  was  bom,  began  disceutiDg 
the  human  body  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  Then  tha 
mixing  together  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians  had  weakened  tiiM 
religions  feelings  of  respect  for  the  dead  which  are  ummllf 
shocked  by  anatomy ;  and  this  stndy  flourished  from  tho  loT 
tone  of  the  morality  as  mnch  ns  from  the  eucoun^vmMil 
which  go(id  sense  should  grant  to  every  search  for  knuwlwiw 

(62)  Berophilus  lived  about  the  same  time  with  Ena»- 

tratuB,  and  was,  like  him,  famous  for  hisknowlwhl 
^^     of  the  anatomy  of  man.     But  so  hateful        "^ 

study  in  tho  eyes  of  many,  that  these  ai 
were  charged,  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  known  betUV 
with  the  cruelty  of  cutting  men  open  when  alive.  Thajrta' 
few  followers  in  the  hated  use  of  die  dissecting  knife.  Itnl 
from  their  writings  that  Galen  borrowed  the  anatomical pufl' 
of  his  work ;  and  thus  it  was  to  the  dissections  e  *  '  "^ 
great  men.  helped  indeed  by  opening  the  bodies 
that  tbe  world  owed  almost  the  wL«ilo  of  its  knowledge  uf  < 
anatomy  of  man,  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
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were  again  bold  enongli  to  face  the  outcry  of  the  mob,  and  to 
study  the  hnman  body  with  the  knife. 

(63)  Hegesias  of  Cyrene  was  an  early  lecturer  on  philo- 
flopliy  at  Alexandria.     His  short  and  broken  sen-     cicero, 
tences  are  laughed  at  by  Cicero,  yet  he  was  so  much    b™^"^- 
listened  to,  wh^i  lecturing  against  the  fear  of  death,     q^u 
and  showing  that  in  quitting  life  we  leave  behind  us      ^  ^• 
more  pains  than  pleasures,  that  he  was  stopped  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  through  fear  of  his  causing  self-murder  among  his 
hearers.    He  then  wrote  a  book  upon  the  same  subject ,-  for 
tiliotigh  the  state  watched  over  the  public  teaching,  it  took  no 
notice  of  books ;  writing  had  not  yet  become  the  mightiest 
power  on  earth.    The  miseries,  however,  of  this  world,  which 
he  so  eloquently  and  feelingly  described  in  his  lectures  and 
writings,  did  not  drive  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

(64)  Philostephanus  of  Cyrene,  the  friend  of  Callimachus, 
a  naturalist  who  wrote  upon  fishes,  and  is  the 


first  we  hear  of  who  limited  his  studies  to  one  branch  "^b  *JJ^* 
of  natural  history. 

(65)  But  Cjrrene  did  not  send  all  its  great  men  to  Alexan- 
dria.    Plato  had  studied  mathematics  there  under 
Theodorus,  and  it  had  a  school  of  its  own  which    utfi^ 
gave  its  name  to  the  Cyrenaic  sect.     The  founder  of 
iStda  sect  was  Aristippus,  tjhe  pupil  of  Socrates,  who  had 
missed  the  high  honour  of  being  present  at  his  death. 
He  was  the  first  philosopher  who  took  money  from    ^ctoIS 
his  pupils,  and  used  to  say  that  they  valued  their 
lessons  more  for  having  to  pay  for  them  ;  but  he  was  blamed 
by  his  brethren  for  thus  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  teacher. 
He  died  several  years  before  Ptolemy  Soter  came  into  Egypt. 
The  Cyrenaic  sect  thought  happiness,  not  goodness,  was  the 
end  to  be  aimed  at  through  life,  and  selfishness,  rather  than 
kindness  to  others,  the  right  spring  of  men's  actions.     It 
would  hardly  be  fur  to  take  their  opinions  from  the  mouths 
of  their  enemies;   and  the  dialogues  of  Socrates 
with   their  founder,  as  told  to  us  by  Xenophon,    ^buST" 
would  prove  a  lower  tone  of  morality  than  he  is 
likely  to  have  held.     The  wish  for  happiness  and  the  philo- 
sophical love  of  self,  which  should  lead  to  goodness,  though 
a  far  worse  rule  of  life  than  the  love  of  goodness  for  its  own 
sake,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  religion,  was  certainly  fjEur 
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bettor  than  imguided  passiou  and  tlic  love  of  to-da/apleasnn. 
But  often  as  this  auHafo  rule  has  been  set  up  fur  our  gnidftnc^ 
there  have  alwa^ti  been  found  many  to  mokenseof  it  icanj 
not  meant  by  tbe  teacher.  The  CjreDaic  eect  soon  fell  iglg 
the  disrepute  to  which  these  principles  were  likely  to  leftdi^ 
and  wfaoll}'  ceased  when  Epicuros  taught  the  same  opinirail 
more  philosophically. 

(G6)  Aimiceris  of  Cyrene,  though  a  follower  of  Aristippn^! 

iiioBmai    somewhat  improved  upon  the  low-loned  philoeoplif^ 

lAcniiib.  of  his  master.  He  granted  that  there  were  mtiy 
things  worth  our  aim,  which  could  not  be  brotiEDt 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  wliat  is  useful.  He  didntA; 
overlook  friendship,  kindness,  honouring  our  porente,  luii 
serving  our  oounti; ;  and  he  thought  that  a  wise  miQ 
would  undertake  many  labours  which  would  bring  him  no 
return  in  those  pleasures  which  were  alone  thought  happinea 
by  Aristippus, 

(67)  The  chair  of  philosophy  at  Gyrene  was  aflerwwdi 
filled  by  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus  ;  for  books  «ra 
costly,  and  reading  by  no  means  a  cheap  amusement,  u  ,^ 
Buch  were  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  gaining  kDOwledg^ 
that  few  could  be  so  well  qualified  to  teach  as  the  pMlo 
Bcpher's  daughter.  She  was  followed  after  her  death  by  ha 
son  Aristippus,  who,  luLviug  been  broaght  up  in  Lis  motliu'l 
lecture-room,  was  called,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  feMoB 
grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  Metrodidactua,  or  molA^r-taiifk 
History  has  not  told  us  whether  he  took  the  name  binnill 
in  gratitude  for  the  debt  ivhich  he  owed  to  this  learned  hij, 
or  whether  it  was  given  him  by  his  pupils ;  bnt  in  either  « 
it  was  a  sure  way  of  giving  to  the  mother  the  fam«  whiok 
wBfi  due  to  her  for  the  education  of  her  son ;  for  uo 
fail  to  ask  who  was  the  mother  of  Metrodidactus. 

(C8)  TbeodoruB,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Metrodidactus,  thoogli 
at  one  time  banished  from  Cyreue,  ruse  to  hononr  under  S<Aa, 
and  was  scut  by  him  as  ambnssadoi  to  Lysimachus.  He  n* 
called  the  Atheist  by  his  enemies,  and  the  Divine  hy  V 
friends,  but  we  cannot  now  determine  which  title  hu  be 
deserved.  It  was  then  usual  to  call  those  atheists  wbu  qnu- 
tioned  the  esistence  of  the  pagan  gods ;  and  we  mart  w' 
Buppose  that  all  who  suffered  under  that  reproach  denied  thi 
the  world  was  governed  by  a  ruling  providence.     The  i» 
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l)eliever  in  tbe  false  religion  of  the  million  is  often  the  only 
3*681  believer  in  a  Gtod.  Theodonis  was  of  the  cold  school  of 
pbiloBophy  which  was  chiefly  followed  in  Alexandria.  It  was 
earthly,  lifeless,  and  unpoetical,  arising  from  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences,  not  enough  counteracted 
by  the  more  ennobling  pursuits  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 
Hence,  while  conmierce  and  the  arts  of  production  were  carried 
to  higher  perfection  than  at  any  former  time,  and  science  was 
made  greatly  to  assist  in  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  the  arts 
of  civilisation,  though  by  no  means  neglected,  were  cultivated 
without  any  lofty  aim,  or  true  knowledge  of,  their  dignity. 

(69)  Antiphilus,  who  was  born  in  Egypt,  and  had  studied 
painting  under  Ctesidemus,  rose  to  high  rank  as  a 
painter  in  Alexandria.      Among  his   best-known    xx^vjst. 
pictures  were  the.  bearded  Bacchus,  the  young  Alex- 
ander, and  Hippolytus,  or  rather  his  chariot-horses,  frightened 
by  the  bull  (see  Fig.  218).     His  boy,  blowing  up  a  fire  with 
bis  month,  was  much  praised  for  the  mouth  of  the    ^^^^  ^^ 
boy,   and  for  the  light  and  shade  of  the  room. 
His  Ptolemy  hunting  was  also  highly  thought  of.   Antiphilus 
showed  a  mean  jealousy  of  Apelles,  and  accused  him    j^^^^ 
of  joining  in  a  plot  against  the  king,  for  which  DeCaium- 
Apelles  narrowly  escaped  punishment;  but  when      °^* 
Ptolemy  found  that  the  charge  was  imtrue,  he  sent  the  latter 
a  gift  of  one  hundred  talents  to  make  amends.     The  angry 
feelings  of  Apelles  were  by  no  means  cooled  by  this  gift,  but 
they  boiled  over  in  his  great  picture  of  Calumny.     On  the 
right  of  the  picture  sat  Ptolemy,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
Calumny,  who  was  coming  up  to  him.'     On  each  side  of  the 
king  stood  a  woman,  who  seemed  meant  for  Ignorance  and 
Suspicion.     Calumny  was  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  with  anger 
and  deep-rooted  m^ice  in  her  face ;  in  her  left  hand  was  a 
lighted  torch,  and  with  her  right  she  was  dragging  along  by 
the  hair  a  young  man,  who  was  stretching  forth  his  hands  to 
heaven  and  calling  upon  the  gods  to  bear  witness  that  he  was 
guiltless.     Before   her  walked  Envy,  a  pale,  hollow-eyed 
diseased  man,  perhaps  a  portrait  of  tbe  accuser ;  and  behind 
were  two  women,  Craft  and  Deceit,  who  were  encouraging 
and  supporting  her.      At  a  distance  stood  Bepentance,  in  the 
ragged  black  garb  of  mourning,  who  was  turning  away  her 
iace  for  shame  as  Truth  came  up  to  her. 
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himself,  and  was  styled  by  friendly  states,  by  the 
me  of  Ptolemy  the  Macedonian  ;  and  dur-  p^^^gj^j^jy, 
hole  of  his  reign  he  was  as  far  from  being   Ub.  vi.  3 ;' 
ig    in    his    behaviour    as    from    being    ^''•^^• 
in  his  dress  and  household.     Once  when    pi^t^,.QK 
1  to  laugh  at  a  boasting  antiquary,  he     Deira 
a,  what  he  knew  could  not  be  answered,    ^**^^^<*- 
he  father  of  Peleus ;  and  the  other  let  his  wit  so  far 
»etter  of  his  prudence  as  in  return  to  ask  the  king, 
perhaps  never  heard  the  name  of  his  own  grand- 
he  knew  who  was  the  father  of  Lagus.      But 
:00k  no  further  notice  of  this  than  to  remark  that 
cannot  bear  rude  answers  he  ought  not  to  ask  rude 

n  answer  which  Ptolemy  once  made  to  a  soothsayer 

nost  be  taken  as  the  proverb  which  had 

m  through  life.    When  his  soldiers  met  s^^*?i. 

Qchor  in  one  of  their  marches,  and  were 

led  on  being  told  by  the  soothsayer  that  it  was  a 

i  they  ought  to  stop  where  they  then  were,  the  king 

heir  courage  by  remarking,  that  an  anchor  was  an 

afety,  not  of  delay. 

tolemy's  first  children  were  by  Thais,  the  noted 

,  but  they  were  not  thought  legitimate. 

s,  the  eldest,  we  hear  of,  fighting  bravely  ub.  xiii.  6. 

'emetrius;    of  the  second,  named  Lagus,    Justinua. 

grandfather,  we  hear  nothing.  '  *^*  * 

.6  then  married  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater, 

he  had  several  children.     The  eldest  son,  pausanias 

was  named  Ceraunus,  tJie  Thunderer ^  and    lib.  i.  6;' 

3hed  by  his  father  from  Alexandria.     In    ^'^'  **  ^^ 

iss  he  fled  to  Seleucus,  by  whom  he  was  kindly 

but  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  he  basely 
jainst  Seleucus  and  put  him  to  death.     He   Memnoii. 
itod  in  battle  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Deme-    ap.  Pho- 

got  possession  of  Macedonia  for  a  short        "™* 
]e  married  his  half-sister   Arsinoe,   and   put   her 
to  death;   and  was  soon  afterwards  put  to  death 
y  the  Gauls,  who  were  either  fighting  against  him  or 
cenaries  in  his  own  army, 
jiother  son  of  Ptolemy  and  Eurydice  was  put  to 
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death  by  Ptolemy  PhiladelpbnB,  for  plotting  agaiaet  Iub 

PBinDUis.  throne,  to  which,  as  the  elder  broiher,  he  might 

iih  1. 1.    iisTC  thought  himself  the  beet  entitled. 

(76)  Their  daughter  Lyeondra  married  AgatliocloB,  the  son 

Lib  L  »  le  "'  LysimaehnB ;  but  whea  Agathocles  was    put  to 

'    '.death  by  his  father,  ebe  fled  to  Egypt  with  her 

childreo,  and  put  herself  under  Ptolemy's  care. 

(76)  Ptolemy  then,  be  we  have  seen,  asked  in  marriage 

I  a    ^^^  hand  of  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander  ;  but. 

on  her  death  he  married  Berenice,  a  lady  who  had 

come  into  Kgypt  with  Eurydice,  and  had  formed  part  of  her 


Yif.  2ie.— BerenlccSoUr. 

household.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  man  named  Philip ;  and 
she  had  by  her  first  husband  a  eon  named  Migas, 
vii.°^nhi.  whom  Ptolemy  made  governor  of  Cyrene,  and  a 
daughter,  Antigone,  whom  Ptolemy  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Pyrrhus,  when  that  yomig  king  was  living  in 
Alexandria  as  hostage  for  Demetrius. 

(77)  Berenice's  mildness  and  goodness  of  heart  were  useful 
„.  in  softening  her  husband's   severity.     Once  when 

Var.  HiaL  Ptolemy  was  unbending  his  mind  at  a  game  of  dicfe 
xiv,  13.    ^jjjj  jjgj.^  ^jjg  ^^  jjjg  officers  came  up  to  bis  side,  and 
began  to  read  over  to  him  a  list  of  criminals  who  had  been 
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condemned  to  destli,  with  their  crimes,  and  to  ask  his  pleasure 
on  each.  Ptolemy  continued  playing,  and  gave  very  little 
attention  to  tbe  unhappy  tale ;  but  Berenice's  feelings  over- 
came the  BuftnesB  of  her  character,  and  she  took  the  paper 
out  of  the  officer's  hand.,  and  would  not  let  him  finish  reading 
it,  saying  it  was  verj'  uiibeeoming  in  the  king  to  treat  the 
matter  so  lightly,  as  if  he  thought  no  more  of  the  loss  of  a 
life  than  the  loss  of  a  throw. 

(TS)  With  Berenice  Ptolemy  spent  the  rest  of  Lis  years 
without  anything  to  trouble  the  happinesB  of  his  family.  He 
saw  their  elder  son  Ptolemy,  whom  we  must  call  by  the  name 
which  he  took  late  in  life,  Philadelphns,  grow  up  everything 
that  he  could  wish  him  to  be ;  and,  moved  alike  by  his  love 
for  the  mother  and  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  son,  he  obose 
him  BE  his  successor  on  the  throne,  instead  of  his  eldest  son 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  had  shown,  by  every  act  in  his  life, 
his  unfitnesH  for  the  trust. 

(79)  Ilia  daughter  Aisinoe  married  Lysimaclius  in  his  old 
age,  and  nrged  him  against  his  son  Agathocles,  j.  , 
the  husband  of  her  on-n  sister.  8he  afterwards  ub.  i.  lu. 
married  her  half-hrother  Ptolemy  Cerannns;  and  JusUiiiu. 
lastly  we  shall  see  her  the  wife  of  her  brother  '"  ' 
Philiidelphua. 

(80)  Argiens,  the  youngest  son  of  Ptnlemy,  was 

put  to  dtoith  by  Fhiladelphus,  on  a  charge  of  iitTi!^ 
treason. 

(81)  Of    his   ycnmgest    daughter   Pliilotora   we 
know  nothing,  except  that  her  brother  Philodelphus     ^'Jj*' 
afterwards  named  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed 

Sea  after  her. 

(«2)  After  the  last  battle  with  Demetrius,  Ptolomy  had 
regained  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  Code-Syria,  including 
JuiJiea  ;  and  his  throne  became  strouger  as  his  life  drew  to 
an  end.  With  a  wisdom  rare  in  kings  and  conquerors,  he 
had  never  let  his  ambition  pass  his  means ;  he  never  aimed 
at  universal  power ;  and  he  was  led,  both  by  his  kind  feelings 
and  wise  policy,  to  befriend  all  those  states  which  like  Hi 
own  were  tbreeiened  by  that  mad  ambition  in  others. 
"  (83)  His  history  of  Aloiander's  wars  is  lost,  and  we  there- 
'  )  cannot  judge  of  his  merits  as  an  author ;  but  we  may 
1  point  out  with  pleasure  how  much  his  people  ^nod 
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from  his  love  of  lettore  ;  though  icdeed  we  du  not  Dfcd  Uia 
example  of  Ptolemy  to  ehow  that  leaming  and  philoeophj 
are  as  much  in  place,  and  find  as  wide  a  field  of  aantah  " 
in  goTeming  a  kingdom  as  in  the  employmentfi  of 
teacher,  the  lawyer,  or  the  phyeieian,  who  so  often  □] 
them  SB  their  own. 

(Si)  His  last  public  act,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  ot  tii 
reign,  waa  ordered  by  the  same  forbearance  whit 
lihl'ivLii.  liad  governed  every  part  of  his  life.  Feelbgtl 
weight  of  years  press  heavily  upon  liim,  that  bam 
less  able  than  formerly  to  bear  the  duties  of  his  office,  an 
wishing  to  see  bis  son  firmly  se*ted  on  the  throne,  he  la 
aside  his  diadem  and  his  title,  and,  without  consulting  eitln 
the  army  or  the  capital,  proclaimed  Ptolemy,  hie  son  1 
Berenice,  king,  and  contented  himself  with  the  modeBl  ni 
of  somatophylax,  or  satrap,  to  his  auceessor.  He  had  oM 
his  power  so  justly  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  lay  it  down 
and  he  has  taught  us  how  little  of  true  greatness  there  a ' 
rank,  by  showing  how  much  more  there  is  in  resigning 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  snocessfnl  instance  known  uf 
king,  who  had  been  used  to  bo  obeyed  by  armies  and  h 
nations,  willingly  giving  np  his  power  when  he  foand  h 
bodily  strength  no  longerequal  to  it.  Charles  V.  gave  op  ti 
empire  in  disappointment,  and  hid  himstlf  in  a  monasteir  I 
avoid  the  sight  of  anything  which  oonld  remind  him  at  Id 
former  greatness.  Diocletian,  who,  more  like  a  philosoplin 
did  not  refuse  to  hear  news  from  the  world  of  politics  ■Aje 
he  had  left,  had  his  last  days  embittered  and  his  lil 
ehortened  by  witnessing  the  misconduct  of  his  soccesfW 
But  Ptolemy  Soter  had  tlje  happiness  of  having  a  son  willio 
to  follow  in  the  track  which  he  had  laid  down  for  him.  o 
of  living  to  see  the  wisdcm  of  his  own  laws  provod  bj  4 
well-being  of  the  kingdom  under  his  successor. 

(85)  But  while  we  are  watching  the  success 
plans,  and  the  rise  of  this  Greek  monarchy  at  Alesmdrii,  fl 
cannot  help  being  pained  with  the  thought  that  the  CopUi 
Upper  Egypt  are  forgotten,  and  asking  whether  it  would  ■ 
have  been  still  bettur  to  have  raised  Thebes  to  the  ^ 
which  it  once  held,  and  to  have  recalled  the  days  of  BalliM 
instead  of  trying  what  might  setiu  the  hopeless  task,  I 
plant  Greek  arts  in  Africa.     But  a  review  of  this  li 
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will  show  that,  as  far  as  haman  forethought  can  judge,  this 
eould  not  have  been  done.  A  people  whose  religious 
opinions  were  fixed  against  all  change,  like  the  pillars  upon 
which  they  were  carved,  and  whose  philosophy  had  not 
noticed  that  men's  minds  were  made  to  move  forward,  had 
no  choice  but  to  be  left  behind  and  trampled  on,  as  their 
more  active  neighbours  marched  onwards  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement. If  Thebes  had  fallen  only  on  the  conquest  by 
Oambyses,  if  the  rebellions  against  the  Persians  had  been 
those  of  Copts  throwing  off  their  chains  and  struggling  for 
freedom,  we  might  have  hoped  to  have  seen  Egypt,  on  the 
&11  of  Darius,  again  rise  under  kings  of  the  blood  and 
language  of  the  people;  and  we  should  have  thought  the 
gilded  and  half-hid  chains  of  the  Ptolemies  were  little  better 
tlian  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Persians.  This,  however,  is 
very  far  from  having  been  the  case.  We  first  see  the  kings 
of  Lower  Egypt  guarding  their  thrones  at  Sais  by  Greek 
soldiers  ;  and  then,  that  every  struggle  of  Inarus,  of  Necta- 
nebo,  and  of  Tachos,  against  the  Persians,  was  only  made  by 
the  courage  and  arms  of  Greeks  hired  in  the  Delta  by 
I^gyptian  gold.  During  the  tliree  hundred  years  before 
Alexander  was  hailed  by  Egypt  as  its  deliverer,  scarcely 
once  had  the  Copts,  trusting  to  their  own  courage,  stood  up 
in  arms  against  either  Persians  or  Greeks  ;  and  the  country 
was  only  then  conquered  without  a  battle,  because  the  power 
and  arms  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  because 
in  the  mixed  races  of  the  Delta  the  Greeks  were  so  far  the 
strongest,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  that  a  Greek 
kingdom  rose  there  with  the  same  ease,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  that  an  Arab  kingdom  rose  in  the  same  place  nine 
centuries  later.  Moral  worth,  national  pride,  love  of  country, 
and  the  better  feelings  of  clanship,  are  the  chief  grounds 
upon  which  a  great  people  can  be  raised.  These  feelings  are 
closely  allied  to  self-denial,  or  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
each  man  to  give  up  much  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  By 
this,  chiefly,  public  monuments  are  built,  and  citizens  stand 
by  one  another  in  battle ;  and  these  feelings  were  certainly 
strong  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the  days  of  its  greatness.  But, 
when  the  throne  was  moved  to  Lower  Egypt,  when  the 
kingdom  was  governed  by  the  kings  of  Sais,  and  even  after- 
wards, when  it  was  struggling  against  the  Persians,  these 
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virtaeB  were  wanting,  and  they  trneted  to  foreign  hiwlin 
in  their  Btraggle  for  freedom.  The  Delta  was  peopled  I 
three  races  of  men,  Copts,  Qrocks,  and  PheoiciauBi,  or  Ariii 
and  even  before  the  sceptre  was  given  to  the  Greeks  1 
Alexander's  couqneata  we  have  seen  that  the  Gopts  had  la 
the  virtaes  needed  to  hold  it. 
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with  whom  his  father  mixed  on  the  easiest  terms  of  friend- 
ship. During  the  long  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  people 
had  heen  made  happy  by  wise  and  good  laws,  trade  had 
flourished,  the  cities  had  grown  rich,  and  the  fortresses  hid 
been  strengthened.  The  troops  were  well  trained,  ^ibiat 
loyalty  undoubted,  and  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  being  dis- 
trusted as  slaves,  were  enrolled  in  a  phalanx,  armed 
u'^I'l  ^^^  disciplined  like  the  Macedonians.  The  popn- 
lalion  of  the  country  was  counted  at  seven  millioQ& 
Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  only  tiia 
largest  trading  city  in  the  world,  but  was  one  of  the  most 
favoured  seats  of  learning.  It  surely  must  have  been  euf 
to  foresee  that  the  prince  then  mounting  the  throne,  even  H 
but  slightly  gifted  with  virtues,  would  give  his  name  to  i 
reign  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  remarkable  in  die 
history  of  Egypt.  But  Philadelphus,  though  like  his  father 
he  was  not  free  from  the  vices  of  his  times  and  of  his  rank, 
had  more  of  wisdom  than  is  usually  the  lot  of  kings ;  and 
though  we  cannot  but  see  that  he  was  only  watering  the 
plants  and  gathering  the  fruit  where  his  father  had  pliuited, 
and  that  like  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  he  has  received  the  praise 
for  reaping  the  harvest  which  is  due  to  his  father  for  his 
wisdom  in  sowing  the  seed,  yet  we  must  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  Philadelphus  was  a  successor  worthy  of 
Ptolemy  Soter.  He  may  have  been  in  the  twenty- third  yew 
of  his  age  when  his  father  gave  up  to  him  the  cares  and 
honours  of  royalty. 

(2)  The  first  act  of  his  reign,  or  rather  the  last  of  his 
father's  reign,  \^as  the  proclamation,  or  the  ceremony  of 
showing  the  new  king  to  the  troops  and  people.  All  that 
was  dazzling,  all  that  was  costly  or  curious,  all  that  the 
wealth  of  I'^gypt  could  buy  or  the  gratitude  of  the  provinces 
could  give,  was  brought  forth  to  grace  this  religious  show, 
which,  as  we  leani  from  the  sculptures  in  the  old  tomhs, 
was  copied  rather  from  the  triumphs  of  Rameses  and 
Thothmobis  than  fi'om  anything  that  had  been  seen  in  Greece. 

(3)  The  procession  began  with  the  pomp  of  Osiris,  at  the 

head  of  which  were  the  Sileni,  in  scarlet  and  purple 

iib"v"^  cloaks,  who   opened  the  way  through  the  crowd. 

Twenty  satyrs  followed  on  each  side  of  the  road, 

bearing  torches;    and   then  Victories   with   golden  winga 
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dotiied  in  Bkins,  each  with  a  golden  staff  six  cubits  long, 
twined  round  with  ivy.  An  altar  was  carried  next,  covered 
with  golden  ivy-leaves,  with  a  garland  of  golden  vine-leaves 
tied  with  white  ribands ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  hundred 
md  twenty  boys  in  scarlet  frocks,  carrying  bowls  of  crocus, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense,  which  made  the  air  fragrant  with 
the  scent.  Then  came  forty  dancing  satyrs  crowned  with 
golden  ivy-leaves,  with  their  naked  bodies  stained  with  gay 
colours,  each  carrying  a  crown  of  vine-leaves  and  gold ;  then 
two  Sileni  in  scarlet  cloaks  and  white  boots,  one  having  the 
bat  and  wand  of  Mercury  and  the  other  a  trumpet;  and 
between  them  walked  a  man,  six  feet  high,  in  tragic  dress 
and  mask,  meant  for  the  year,  carrying  a  golden  cornucopia. 
He  was  followed  by  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman,  meant  for 
the  Lustrum  of  five  years,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  crown  and 
in  the  other  a  palm-branch.  Then  came  an  altar,  and  a  troop 
of  satyrs  in  gold  and  scarlet,  carrying  golden  wine-vases  and 
drinking-cups. 

(4)  Then  came  Philiscus,  the  poet,  the  priest  of  Osiris, 
with  all  the  servants  of  the  god;  then  the  Delphic  tripods, 
the  prizes  which  were  to  be  given  in  the  wrestling  matches ; 
that  for  the  boys  was  nine  cubits  high,  and  that  for  the  men 
twelve  cubits  high.  Next  came  a  four-wheeled  car,  fourteen 
cubits  long  and  eight  wide,  drawn  along  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  on  which  was  the  statue  of  Osiris,  fifteen  feet 
high,  pouring  wine  out  of  a  golden  vase,  and  having  a  scarlet 
frock  down  to  his  feet,  with  a  yellow  transparent  robe  over 
it,  and  over  all  a  scarlet  cloak.  Before  the  statue  was  a 
large  golden  bowl,  and  a  tripod  with  bowls  of  incense  on 
it.  Over  the  whole  was  an  awning  of  ivy  and  vine-leaves ; 
and  in  the  same  chariot  were  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 
the  god. 

(6)  This  was  followed  by  a  smaller  chariot  drawn  by  sixty 
men,  in  which  was  the  statue  of  Isis  in  a  robe  of  yellow  and 
gold.  Then  came  a  chariot  full  of  grapes,  and  another  with 
a  large  cask  of  wine,  which  was  poured  out  on  the  road  as 
the  procession  moved  on,  and  at  which  the  eager  crowd  filled 
their  jugs  and  drinking-cups.  Then  came  another  band 
of  satyrs  and  Sileni,  and  more  chariots  of  wine ;  then 
eighty  Pulphic  vases  of  silver,  and  Panathenaic  and  other 
vases ;  and  sixteen  hundred  dancing  boys  in  white  frocks  and 
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golden  crowns;  then  a  number  of  beautiful  pictoies;  andft 
chariot  carrying  a  grove  of  trees,  out  of  which  flew  pigeons  and 
doves,  so  tied  that  they  might  be  easily  caught  by  the  ciowi 

(6)  On  another  cluuriot,  drawn  by  on  elephant,  came  Osins, 

as  he  returned  from  his  Indian  conquests.  Hft 
^  KblT^  was  followed  by  twenty-four  chariots  drawn  liy 

elephants,  sixty  drawn  by  goats,  twelve  by  some 
kind  of  stags,  seven  by  gazelles,  four  by  wild  asses,  fiflieeo 
by  buffJEiloes,  eight  by  ostriches,  and  seven  by  stags  of  some 
other  kind.  Then  came  chariots  loaded  with  the  tributes  of 
the  conquered  nations ;  men  of  Ethiopia  carrying  six  hundnd 
elephants'  teeth ;  sixty  huntsmen  leading  two  thousand  four 
hundred  dogs ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  carrying  tnei^ 
in  the  branches  of  which  were  tied  parrots  and  other  l)eiB- 
tiful  birds.  Next  walked  the  foreign  animals,  Ethiopian  od 
Arabian  sheep,  Brahmin  bulls,  a  white  bear,  leopaidi^ 
panthers,  boars,  a  camelopard,  and  a  rhinoceros;  proving  to 
the  wondering  crowd  the  variety  and  strangeness  of  ti» 
countries  that  owned  their  monarch's  sway. 

(7)  In  another  chariot  was  seen  Bacchus  running  awiy 
from  Juno,  and  flying  to  the  altar  of  Ehea.  After  tint 
came  the  statues  of  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  Soter  crowoei 
with  gold  and  ivy ;  by  the  side  of  Ptolemy  stood  the  statiw 
of  Virtue,  of  the  god  Chem,  and  of  the  city  of  Corinth ;  ad 
he  was  followed  by  female  statues  of  the  conquered  cities  d 
Ionia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia,  and  the  statues  d 
other  gods.  Then  came  crowds  of  singers  and  cymbsl* 
players,  and  two  thousand  bulls  with  gilt  horns,  crowns,  id 
breastplates. 

(8)  Then  came  Amun-Ea  and  other  gods ;  and  the  ststw 
of  Alexander  between  Victory  and  the  goddess  Neith,  in  i 
chariot  drawn  by  elephants ;  then  a  number  of  thrones  rf 
ivory  and  gold ;  on  one  was  a  golden  crowTi,  on  another  i 
goldon  cornucopia,  and  on  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter  w« 
a  crown  worth  ten  thousand  aurei,  or  nearly  six  tiiowsui 
pounds  sterling;  then  three  thousand  two  hundred  ff^Mi 
crowns,  twenty  golden  shields,  sixty-four  suits  of  goU*«|, 
armour;  and  the  whole  was  closed  with  forty  waggoitf*Mj| 
silver  vessels,  twenty  of  golden  vessels,  eighty  of  ^m\l 
Eastern  scents,  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  6^  I  |i 
soldiers,  and  twenty-three  thousand  two  bundled  horse.  ^I^j 
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procBsaionboganmoTingby  torchlight  before  day  broke  inibo 
mornirig,  and  the  sun  stt  in  tho  evening  before  it  Lad  all  passed. 

(9)  It  went  through  the  streets  uf  Aleiuindi'ia  to  the  royal 
tents  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  where,  as  in  the  procession, 
everything  that  v/aa  costly  in  ait,  or  scaree  in  nature,  was 
brought  together  in  honunr  of  tho  day.  At  tho  public  gsmes, 
as  a  kind  of  tax  or  coronation  money,  twenty  goldon  crownH 
were  given  to  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  twenty-three  to  Berenice,  and 
twenty  to  their  son  the  new  king,  beside  other  costly  gifts  ; 
and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  talents,  or 
three  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  were  spent  on  the 
amusements  of  tho  day.  For  the  account  of  this  curious  pro- 
cossion  we  are  indebted  to  Collixenes  of  Khodes,  who  was  then 
travelling  in  Egypt,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alcsandria. 

(10)  Ptolemy  Soter  lived  two  years  after  ho  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  tho  cares  of  government ;  and 

the  weight  of  his  name  was  not  ivithout  its  use  in  "^^l^^"" 
adding  steadiness  to  the  throne  of  his  successor.  In- 
stead of  parcelling  out  his  wide  provinces  among  his  sons  as  so 
many  kingdoms,  he  had  given  them  all  to  one  son,  and  that 
not  the  eldest;  and  on  bis  death  the  jealousy  of  those  who 
had  been  disinherited  and  disappointed  broke  out  in  rebellion. 

(11)  In  reviewing  the  history  of  past  ages,  we  jdace  our- 
selves in  thought,  at  each  century,  on  that  spot  of  the  earth  on 
which  the  historians  of  the  time  lived;  and  from  that  spot,  as. 
from  a  height,  we  look  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  tlie  world 
as  iar  countries,  about  which  we  know  nothing  but  what  is 
known  at  the  placo  where  we  then  stand.  Thus,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  we  live  in  Egypt  and  in  the  do-sert ;  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem ;  in  the  time  of  Pericles  at 
Athens;  and  in  the  reigns  of  I'toleray  Soter  and  Philadelphus 
at  Alexandria.  But  knowing,  as  we  must  know,  of  tho  after 
greatness  of  Homo,  and  that  in  a  few  ages  we  shall  have  tu 
stand  on  the  capitol,  and  hear  news  from  the  distant  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  it  is  with  peculiar  interest  that  we  hoar 
for  tho  first  timo  that  the  bravery  and  rising  power  of  the 
Romans  had  forced  themselves  into  the  notice  of  Iliila- 
delphus.  PyrrhUB,  the  king  of  Epirua,  hod  been  litv, 
boaton  by  tho  Romans  and  driven  out  of  Italy ;  and  EpiL  "i'. 
the  king  of  Egypt  thought  it  not  beneath  bim  to  '^^"■ 
send  an  ambassador  to  tho  senate,  to  wish  them  ^n-j  >:A  'CciinT 
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success,  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  witb  the  lepuUic 

Tho  embassy,  as  we  might  suppose,  was  receiTed  ii 

MMcf  w?  3.  Rome  with  great  joy ;  and  three  ambassadors,  two 

of  the  proud  name  of  Fabius,  with  Quintus  Ogohinii, 

were  sent  back  to  seal  the  treaty.     Philadelphus  gave  thai 

P,j,n      some  costly  gifts,  probably  those  usually  given  to 

Cassius    ambassadors;    but    Home  was    then    young,  her 

rag.  147.  gi^i^ons  had  not  yet  made  gold  the  end  for  whiA 

they  liyed,  and  the  ambassadors  returned  the  gifts,  for  tbflj 

could  receive  nothing  beyond  the  thanks  of  the  senate  fir 

having  done  their   duty.     This  treaty   was  never  brokn; 

and  in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  the  middle  of 

SicuL  i.'    this  reign  between  Bome  and   Carthage,  UBuall^ 

called  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  Garthagmiui 

sent  to  Alexandria  to  bog  for  a  loan  of  two  thousand  talents^ 

Philadelphus  refused  it,  saying  that  he  would  help  thea 

against  his  enemies,  but  not  against  his  friends. 

(12)  The  sea  was  not  then  a  high  road  between  distait 
nations,  and  such  was  the  complete  separation  which  a  let 
leagues  of  water  placed  between  the  Greek  and  Boman  worid, 
that  while  each  was  shaken  to  its  foundation,  the  one  by  the 
quarrels  between  Alexander's  successors,  and  the  other  by 
the  Punic  war,  neither  felt  or  joined  in  the  strjaggles  of  the 
other.  From  that  time  forward,  however,  wo  find  Egypt  in 
alliance  with  Kome.  But  we  also  find  that  they  were  dtj 
by  day  changing  place  with  one  another ;  Egypt  soon  begtt 
to  sink,  while  Bome  was  rising  in  power ;  Egypt  soon  xe- 
ceived  help  from  her  stronger  ally,  and  at  last  became  i 
])rovince  of  the  Boman  empire. 

(13)  At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  when  Greek  arts  wew 

nearly  unknown  to  the  Bomans,  the  ambasstdoff 

lib.  xxx'tii.  must  have  seen  much  that  was  new  to  them,  and  mock 

^^-       that  was  worth  copying ;  and  three  years  afterwardi, 

B.a  269.    y^Yien  one  of  them,  Quintus  Ogulnius,  together  witk 

Caius  Fabius  Pictor,  were  chosen  consuls,  they  coined  silwr 

for  tho  first  time  in  Bome.     With  them  begins  the  seriee  d 

consular  denarii,  which  throws  such  light  on  Boman  histoiy- 

(14)  About  the  middle  of  this  reign,  Berenice,  the  mothv 
B.C  266     ^^  *^®  king,  died ;  and  it  was  most  likely  then  tb* 

Philadelphus  began  to  date  from  the  beginning  c' 
his  own  reign  ;  he  had  before  gone  on  like  his  father,  ditiqf 
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from  the  beginning  of  bis  father's  reign.     In  tbe  year  after 
her  death  the  gi*eat  feast  of  Osiris,  in  the  month  of 
Mesore,  was  celebrated  at  Alexandria  with  more  ^id^^lSf* 
than  nsnal  pomp  by  the  Queen  Arsinoe.    Venus,  or 
Isis,  had  just  raised  Berenice  to  heayen ;   and  Arsinoe,  in 
retiim,  showed  her  gratitude  by  the  sums  of  money  spent  on 
the  feast  of  Osiris,  or  Adonis,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  by 
the  Greeks.     Theocritus,  who  was  there,  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
day,  and  tells  us  of  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  of  the  queen's 
gifts  to  the  temple,  and  of  the  beautiful  tapestries,  on  which 
were  woven  the  figures  of  the  god  and  goddess  breathing  as 
if  alive ;  and  he  has  given  a  free  translation  of  the  Maneros, 
^e  national  poem,  in  which  the  priests  each  year  consoled  the 
goddess  Isis  for  the  death  of  Osiris,  which  was  sung  through 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  by  a  Greek  girl  in  the  procession. 

(16)  One  of  the  chief  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus 
was  the  revolt  of  Gyrene.  The  government  of  that  pausanias, 
part  of  Africa  had  been  entrusted  to  Magas,  the  iib.i.  i. 
half-brother  of  the  king,  a  son  of  Berenice  by  her  ^^'  '^^^' 
former  husband.  Berenice,  who  had  been  successful  in 
Betting  aside  Cerauuus  to  make  room  for  her  son  Philadelphus 
091  the  throne  of  Egypt,  has  even  been  said  to  have  favoured 
the  rebellious  and  ungrateful  efforts  of  her  elder  son  Magas 
to  make  himself  king  of  Gyrene.  Magas,  without  waiting 
till  the  large  armies  of  Egypt  were  drawn  together  to  crush 
his  little  state,  mai*ched  hastily  towards  Alexandria,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  joined  by  some  of  the  restless  thousands  of 
that  crowded  city.  But  he  was  quickly  recalled  to  Gyrene 
by  the  news  of  the  rising  of  the  MarmaridaB,  the  race  of 
Libyan  herdsmen  that  had  been  driven  back  from  the  coast 
by  the  Greek  settlers  who  founded  Gyrene.  Philadelphus 
then  led  his  army  along  the  coast  against  the  rebels ;  but 
he  was,  in  the  same  way,  stopped  by  the  fear  of  treachery 
among  his  own  Gallic  mercenaries. 

(16)  More  than  a  century  before  this  time,  the  Celts,  or 
Gkiuls,  had  found  their  own  forests  too  crowded  for  their 
way  of  life,  and  moving  southward,  had  overrun  the  fair 
plains  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and  nearly  crushed  imperial 
Rome  in  the  cradle,  in  the  time  of  Nectanebo  I.  Other 
bands  of  these  fierce  barbarians  had  wandered  as  far  as 
Greece,  and  tried  their  wild  and  unarmed  courage  against 
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the  spears  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  But  the  large  armieg 
which  were  called  out  by  the  quarrels  of  Alexander's  soo- 
cessors  could  not  be  raised  without  the  help  of  barhariaofl, 
and  in  these  ranks  the  Gauls  found  the  pay  and  plunder  for 
which  they  had  left  their  own  forests.  Thus  we  meet  with 
them  in  the  armies  of  Egypt,  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  in  this  last  country  they  afterwards  settled,  and  gave  theb 
own  name  to  the  province  of  Galatia.  Philadelphos  hid 
reason  to  believe  that  four  thousand  of  these  Gauls,  who 
formed  part  of  the  army  which  he  was  leading  against  Gyrene, 
were  secretly  plotting  against  him.  Therefore,  with  i 
measured  cruelty  which  the  use  of  foreign  mercenaries  could 
alone  have  taught  him,  he  led  back  his  army  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Delta,  and,  entrapping  the  four  thousand  distrusted 
Gauls  in  one  of  the  small  islands,  he  hemmed  them  in 
between  the  water  and  the  spears  of  the  phalanx,  and  thej 
all  died  miserably,  by  famine,  by  drowning,  or  by  the  swori 

(17)  Magas  had  married  Apime,  the  daughter  of  Antio- 
chus  iSoter,  king  of  Syria;  and  he  sent  to  his  father-in-law 
to  beg  him  to  march  upon  Ccsle-Syria  and  Palestine,  to  call 
off  the  army  of  Philadelphus  from  Cyrene.  But  Phila- 
delphus  did  not  wait  for  this  attack ;  his  armies  moved 
before  Antiochus  was  ready,  and,  by  a  successful  inroad 
upon  Syria,  he  prevented  any  relief  being  sent  to  Magas. 

(18)  After  the  war  between  the  brothers  had  lasted  some 

years,  Magas  made  an  offer  of  peace,  which  was 
iib."xiv?^3.  to  be  sealed  by  betrothing  his  only  child  Berenice 

to  the  son  of  Philadelphus.  To  this  offer  Phila- 
delphus yielded,  as  h^  the  death  of  Magas,  who  was  already 
worn  out  by  luxury  and  disease,  Cyrene  would  then  fcU 
to  his  own  son.  Magas,  indeed,  died  before  the  marriage 
B  c  256     *^^^  place ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 

by  his  widow  to  break  the  agreement,  the  treaty 
was  kept,  and  on  this  marriage  Cyrene  again  formed  part  d 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

(19)  The  king's  massacre, of  the  four  thousand  Gank 
belongs  to  a  class  of  crimes  which  men  are  sadly  little 
shocked  at.  Wrong-doing  on  so  large  a  scale  seldom  me^ 
with  punishment ;  and  therefore  we  sometimes  forget  that  it 
deserves  it.  But  the  black  spot  upon  the  character  of  Phila- 
delphus, which  all  the  blaze  of  science  and  letters  by  whidi 
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lie  was  sorronnded  cannot  make  us  overlook,  is  the  death  of 
two  of  his  brothers.    A  son  of  Eurydice,  who  might  perhaps 
haye  thought  that  he  was  robbed  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt  by  his  younger  brother,  and  who  was  unsuc-  ^5bfl"!^*' 
cessf  ul  in  raising  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  rebellion, 
and  a  younger  brother,  Argseu^,  who  was  also  charged  with 
joining  in  a  plot,  both  lost  their  lives  by  his  orders.     Well 
might  the  historians  believe  that  the  name  of  Philadelphus, 
which  he  took  to  show  his  love  for  a  sister,  was  given  him 
as  a  reproach  for  the  murder  of  two  brothers  and  the  war  of 
many  years  against  a  third. 

(20)  It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  after 
Egypt  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  under  the  rule  of 
the  Macedonians,  that  murders  and  robberies,  the  crimes 
which  usually  follow  in  the  train  of  war  and  conquest,  were 
brought  to  an  end.  Before  this  reign  no  Greek  was  ever 
known  to  have  reached  Elephantine  and  Syene  since 
Herodotus  made  his  hasty  tour  in  ^he  Thebaid;  u^^fifj" 
and  during  much  of  the  last  reign  no  part  of  Upper 

Egypt  was  safe  for  a  Greek  traveller,  if  he  were  alone,  or  if 
be  quitted  the  high  road.     The  peasants,  whose  feelings  of 
hatred  we  can  hardly  wonder  at,  waylaid  the  strag-  Theocritus, 
glers,  and,  Egyptian-like,  as  the  Greeks   said,  or  idy".  xv. 
slave-like,  as  it  would  be  wiser  to  say,  often  put       **** 
them  to  death  in  cold  blood.     But  a  long  course  of  good 
government  had  at  last  quieted  the  whole  country  and  left 
room  for  further  improvements  by  Philadelphus. 

(21)  Among  other  buildings,  Philadelphus  raised  a  temple 
in  Alexandria  to  the  honour  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  placed   in  it  their  statues,  made  of  ^^12^^"* 
ivory  and  gold,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be 
worshipped  like  the  gods  and  other  kings  of  the  country. 
He  also  built  a  temple  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,    caiuma- 
and  then  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  taught  in    chus.  et 
Alexandria  to  the  few  who  were  willing  and  worthy       ^     ^ 
to  be  admitted,  and  who  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret 
rites.     The   south-east  quarter  of  the   city,  in  which   this 
temple  stood,  was  called  the  Eleusinis ;  and  here  the  troop  of 
maidens  were  to  be  seen  carrying  the  sacred  basket  through 
the  streets  and  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  goddess ; 
while  they  charged  all  profane  persons  who  mot  the  pro* 
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cession  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  ground,  lest  they  flhoold 
see  the  basket  and  the  priestesses,  who  were  too  pure  for 
them  to  look  upon. 

(22)  In  this  reign  was  finished  the  lighthouse  on  the  island 

of  Pharos,  as  a  guide  to  ships  when  entering  the 
iukx^    harbour  of  Alexandria  by  night.     It  was  built  hj 

the  architect  Sostratus,  and  it  was  dedicated  "  to  the 
gods  Soteres,"  as  Soter  and  Berenice  were  called  in  all  public 
writings.  They  were  henceforth  to  be  the  gods  of  the  pari 
and  of  its  shipping,  as  Hephsastion  had  before  been  by  order 

of  Alexander  the  Great.     The  building  of  the  royil 
^u£.T7?'  burial-place  in  Alexandria,  which  had  been  began 

by  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  also  finished,  and  tiben 
Philadelphus  removed  the  sacred  body  of  Alexander  firom 
Memphis,  where  it  had  for  the  time  been  left,  to  this  dtf, 
which  the  conqueror  had  himself  planned,  and  which  WM 
now  to  be  made  a  holy  spot  by  his  embalmed  remaiiis. 
Hither  pilgrims  came  to  the  hero's  tomb,  and  bowed  before 
the  golden  sarcophagus  in  which  his  body  was  placed.  Bot 
more  active  travellers  often  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  tem^6 
of  Pan,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  there  looked  roimd 
on  the  space  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  sea.  Thej 
observed  it  covered  with  temples,  and  houses,  and  streets, 
and  gardens,  they  noted  the  palaces  of  the  Bruchimn,  the 
canal  bringing  barges  from  the  Nile,  the  lighthouse  on  the 
island,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  then  could  they 
most  truly  say  they  had  seen  the  monument  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

(23)  The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  which  the  wind 
blows  hard  from  the  north  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  waB 
found  so  dangerous  by  the  little  vessels  from  the  south  of 
Arabia,  that  they  always  chose  the  most  southerly  port  in 
which  they  could  meet  the  Egyptian  buyers.  The  merchants 
with  their  bales  of  goods  found  a  journey  on  camels  through 
the  desert,  where  the  path  is  marked  only  by  the  skeletons  of 
the  animals  that  have  died  upon  the  route,  less  costly  than  a 

Diod  sic    co^s^^^g  voyage.     Hence,  when  Philadelphns  had 

lib.'  L  *  made  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  to  the  cataracts  u 

Pi"»y.     quiet  and  safe  as  the  Delta,  he  made  a  new  port  on 

the  rocky  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  nearly  two  hondred 

miles  to  the  south  of  Cosseir,  and  named  it  Berenice,  after  his 
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mother.    It  was  called  the  Troglodytic  Berenice,  to  distingaish 
it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name.     He  also  huilt  four 
public  inns  or  watering-houses,  where  the  caravans  might 
find  water  for  the  camels  and  shelter  from  the  noonday  sun, 
^  their  twelve  days'  journey  through  the  desert  from  Ooptos 
m  the  Nile  to  this  new  port    He  also  rebuilt  and 
it  the  same  time  renamed,  the  old  port  of  Cosseir,    ublxvu. 
or  ^num,  as  it  was  before  called,  and  named  it 
Philotera,  after  his  younger  sister.     £y  this  route  and  by  the 
4X)a8ting  vessels  on  the  Eed  Sea  Philadelphus  hoped  to  regain 
part  of  the  trade  that  the  country  had  lost  by  the  disturbed 
and  rebellious  state  of  Ethiopia,  which  very  much  separated 
Egypt  from  the  gold  mines.    The  trade  which  thus   ^gathar- 
passed  down  the  NUe  from  Syene,  from  Berenice,    cides,  ap. 
and  from  Philotera,  paid  a  toll  or  duty  at  the       °'*'*™* 
onstom-house  station  of  Phylake,  a  little  below  Lycopolis,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  where  a  guard  of  soldiers  was 
encamped ;  and  this  station  gradually  grew  into  a  town. 

(24)  The  route  before  spoken  of,  from  Coptos  to  Berenice, 
passed  near  the  emerald  mines,  on  the  mountain    Qa„i{j^„(i 
range  of  red  granite  and  porphyry  which  runs  about   Voyage  a 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea.     This  part  of  the  range     ^^^^ 
was  called  Mount  Smaragdus,  now  Mount  Zabarah,  and  the 
precious  stones,  of  brightest  clearest  green,  received  their 
name  from  the  mountain.      They  were  found  in  veins  of 
micaceous  schist,  and  their  number  and  value   repaid  the 
labour  of  three  or  four  hundred  miners.     The  ruins  of  two 
small  towns  still  mark  the  dwelling-places  of  the  workmen ; 
while  the  Boman,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  styles  of  architecture 
in  the  temples  fix  the  ages  in  which  the  mines  were  worked 
for  emeralds  or  the  quarries  for  porphyry  and  Breccia  verde. 

(26)  In  the  number  of  ports  which  were  then  growing  into 
the  rank  of  cities,  we  see  full  proof  of  the  great  trade  of  Egypt 
at  that  time ;  and  we  may  form  some  opinion  of  the 
profit  which  was  gained  from  the  trade  of  the  Bed   n^y^fge 
Sea  from  the  report  of  Clitarchus  to  Alexander,  that 
the  people  of  one  of  the  islands  would  give  a  talent  of  gold  for 
a  horse,  so  plentiful  with  them  was  gold,  and  so  lh^  yj  34^ 
icaroe  the  useful  animals  of  Europe ;  and  one  of 
he  three  towns  named  after  the  late  queen,  on  that  coast, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nubian  or  Golden  Berenice^ 
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from  the  lai^o  supply  of  gold  which  was  dng  from  the  mhui 
in  the  uoighboarhood.  lliis  was  tho  port  of  the  Ntibiaii  gold 
mineB,  perhaps  the  town  before  called  Ophir  by  Solooioirt 
Tyrian  EoilurH,  and  not  many  milee  (rota  that  now  named 
Souakin. 

(26)  PhilololplniB  also  bnUt  a  city  on  the  Bands  at  tb 

head  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  where  Saez  now  etinia, 

ub!  vt'aa.  O""^  named  it  Arainoe,  after  hia  sister ;  and  he  apis 

opened  the  canal  whicli  Necho  II.  and  Darius  bd 

begun,  hy  which  shipa  wcie  to  pass  fcom  the  Nile  to  this  dtj 

on  the  Eed  Sea.     This  canal  began  in  the  Pelnsu 

lib!^"!"*  branch   of  the  river,  a  little  above   the  dtj  tt 

Bubastis,  and,  pnEsing  by  the  city  of  Thonoi  if 

Patumufl,  was  oarried  to  the  Lower  Bitter  Lakes  in  the  RUgB 

of  Darius.    Thue  far  it  wae  thirty-seven  nulea  lon^ 

iib!"v1f33.  From    tlience    Philndelpbus   w»Lcd    to    cairy  il 

forward  to  the  Bed  Sea,  near  the  town  of  ArginoJ!, 

and  moreover  cleared  it  from  the  sands  which  snon 

whelmed  it  and  choked  it  up  whenever  if  was  neglected  Ij 

the  government.     But  his  undertaking  was  stopped  by  wt 

engineers  finding  the  waters  of  the  canal  several  feet  ' 

than  tLe  level  of  the  Bed  Bea;  and  that  if  finished  it 

become  a  salt-water  canal,  which  could  neither  watff  dt 

fields    nor    give  drink    to   the  cities  in  the  valley. 

■  M  '''^^'*  '^"'"  *  third  city  of  the  name  of  Berenim 
culled  the  Berenice  Epidires,  at  the  very  moolh 
of  the  Bed  Sea  on  a  point  of  land  whei'o  Abyssinia  il 
hardly  more  than  fifteen  miles  fxota  the  opposite  ceut  rf 
Arabia.  This  naming  of  cities  after  hia  mother  and  i'  ' 
was  no  idle  compliment ;  they  probably  received  lie  i 
revenues  of  those  cities  for  their  maintenance.  We 
that  this  was  the  case  with  the  revenues  of 
nome,  and  that  it  was  so  with  the  city  at  the  head  of  the ! 
Sea  is  made  probable  by  ita  name  changing  with  that  of 
queen.  In  this  reign  it  was  named  Arainoii  and 
Cleopatris, 

(27)  With  a  view  further  to   increase  the   trade  wjfli  fll 

1  ib.  vi  SI   ^"^*>  riiiladclphns    sent  Dionysius   on  an  an* 

dition    overland    to    India,    to   gain    a.   knowletp 

of  the  country  and  of  its  means  and  wants.     He  went  Vf 

the  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  through  Bactria,  in  the  lins 
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Alexander's  march.  He  dwelt  there,  at  the  court  of  the 
flpVereign,  soon  after  the  time  that  Megasthenes  was  there  ; 
and  he  wrote  a  report  of  what  he  saw  and  learned.  But  it  is 
sad  to  find,  in  our  search  for  what  is  valuable  in  the  history 
of  past  times,  that  while  the  deeds  of  conquerors  who  have 
laid  waste  the  world,  and  the  freaks  of  tyrants  who  have  made 
nations  unhappy,  are  recorded  with  careful  accuracy,  the 
discovery  of  useful  arts,  and  the  spread  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  commerce,  are  often  unnoticed  or  forgotten.  The 
information  gained  on  this  interesting  journey  of  discovery  is 
wholly  lost.  But  by  the  help  of  such  scientific 
travellers  many  valuable  foreign  plants  were  brought  iji,,  xii!3i,37. 
into  the  valley  of  the  Nile  during  this  and  the 
following  reigns;  and  some  of  the  gums  and  scents  of  Arabia 
were  successfully  cultivated  there  for  several  centuries. 

(28)  In  latitude  17°,  separated  from  the  Golden  Berenice 
by  one  of  the  forests  of  Ethiopia,  was  the   new  city  of 
Ptolemais,  which,  however,  was  little  more  than  a  post  from 
which  the  hunting  parties  went  out  to  catch  elephants  for 
the  armies  of  Egypt.    Philadelphus  tried  to  com-    ^g^thar- 
mand,  to  persuade,  and  to  bribe  the  neighbouring    cUes,  ap. 
tribes  not  to  kill  these  elephants  for  food,  but  they    ^^°«'*°'- 
refused  all  treaty  with  him ;  these  zealous  huntsmen  answered 
that,  if  he  ofibred  them  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  with  all  its 
wealth,  they  would  not  give  up  the  pleasure  of  catching  and 
eating  elephants.      The   Ethiopian  forests,  however,  were 
able  to  supply  the  Egyptian  armies  with  about  one  elephant 
for  every  thousand  men,  which  was  the  number    jjigrony- 
then   thought  best  in   the  Greek  military  tactics,    musin 
Asia  had  been   the  only  country  from  which  the    ^'*"-**- 
armies  had  been  supplied  with  elephants  before  Pl^iladelphus 
brought  them  from  Ethiopia. 

(29)  The  temple  of  Isis  among  the  palm-groves  in  PhilaQ, 
a  rocky  island  in  the  Nile  near  the  cataracts  of  ^jij^inaou 
Syene,  was  begun  in  this  reign,  though  not  finished    Thebes.  ' 
till  some  reigns  later  (see  Fig.  222).     It  is  still     Denon, 
the  wonder  of  travellers,  and  by  its  size  and  style  pi-  ^o.  71. 
proves  the  wealth  and  good  taste  of  the  priests. 

But  its  ornaments  are  not  so  simple  as  those  of  the  older 
temples ;  and  the  capitals  of  its  columns  are  varied  by  the  full  - 
blown  papyrus  flower  of  several  sizes,  its  half-opened  buds,  its 
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dosed  buds,  and  its  leaves  (see  Figs.  223 — 227),  and  bypJm- 
branches  (see  Fig.  228).  It  seems  to  have  been  built  on  ^ 
site  of  an  older  temple,  which  may  have  b«ea  overthrown  Ifj 
the  Persians.  The  priests  of  lower  rank  lived  in  twelvft 
small  cells,  only  ten  feet  deep,  ranged  along  the  right-lnB' 
side  of  the  courtyard,  while  the  chief  priest  dwelt  in  the 
larger  rooms  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  court.  But 
when  the  outer  courtyard  was  afterwards  built,  there  wm 
added  on  its  right  side  a  row  of  fifteen  rather  larger  cells  for 
a  further  number  of  priests,  who  with  the  former  passed  their 
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lives  in  the  worship  of  the  Trinity  of  the  place,  Isis,  Osiris, 
and  their  son  Horus.  This  island  of  Philae  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  Egypt;  where  the  bend  of  the  river jw* 
above  the  cataracts  forms  a  quiet  lake  surrounded  on  all  sides 

by  fantastic  cliffs  of  red  granite.  Its  name  is  i 
^bfi.^22.'    corruption  from  Abou-lakh,  the  city  of  thefronikr. 

This  temple  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  Osini 
was  said  to  be  buried  ;  and  here  the  priests  every  day  mA 
use  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  sacred  vessels,  as  thej  ponrrf 
out  three  hundred  and  aixty  libations  of  milk  in  his  honoDf   fl 
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and  in  token  of  tbeir  grief  for  hie  anfTerings.  No  oatli  was 
■0  binding  aa  that  sworn  in  the  name  of  Kim  that  lies  bnried 
in  Philie.  None  but  prieste  were  allowed  to  set  foot  on  this 
Mored  island,  and  one  of  their  duties  was  to  throw  a  piece  of 
gold  once  a  year  into  the  river  in  order  to  purchase  a^fo^ 
of  it  its  animal  blessing  of  a  bountiful  overflow.  Nai.  (juMt. 
The  gold  was  nsually  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  hence  *' 

perhaps  the  Tenetiane  borrowed  their  custom  of  wedding  the 


\ 

mm 
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Adriatic.     The  statues  of  the  goddess  in  the  temple  were  all 
meant  for  portraits  of  the  Qaeen  Arsinoe.     The  j,a„,hg_ 
priests  who  dwelt  in  the  cells  within  the  courtyards  Apnhiam. 
at  the  temples,  of  which  we  see  the  remains  in  this     ^  ^^' 
temple  at  Philie,  were  there  confined  for  life  to  the  service  of 
the  altar  by  the  double  force  of  religion  and  the  stone  walls. 
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They  were  called  Ophtho,  or  persons  dedicated,  <«id  by  the 
Greeks  Catochoi,  or  persons  confined,  of  which  last  our  Lata 
name,  a  religious  recluse,  is  the  translation.     These  pagun 

gave  us  the  first  example  of  a  moniBtie 
life  and  our  name  for  it.  They  showed 
their  zeal  for  their  gods  by  the  amount 
of  want  which  they  were  able  to  endoia 
Cleanliness  and  change  of  linen  woe 
luxuries  which  they  thought  it  right  to 
shun,  and  they  added  to  their  discomfort 
by  cutting  their  flesh  from  time  to  time 

with  knives.    They  thought  that  sittiiig. 

Fig.  2*29.  upon   the  ground  in  idleness,  with  tbe 

knees  up  to  the  chin,  was  one  of  the  first  of  religious  duties.  In 
this  posture  they  are  often  represented  in  their  statues  (see 
Fig.  229). 

(30)  The  Museum  of  Alexandria  held  at  this  time  the 
highest  rank  among  the  Greek  schools,  whether  for  poetiy, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  or  medicine,  the  fonr  branches  into 

Jose  hus    ^^^^^  ^*  ^^  divided.     Its  library  soon  held  two 

Antiq.  adi'.  hundred  thousand  rolls  of  papyrus ;  which,  howeyer, 

'^        could   hardly   have   been   equal   to    ten   thousand 

Athenaus,  printed  volumes.     Many  of  theso  were  bought  by 

■  ^*  ^    Philadelphus  in  Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  his  copy 

of  Aristotle's  works  was  bought  of  the  philosopher  Nilera^ 

who  had  been  a  hearer  of  that  great  man,  and  afterwards 

inherited  his  books  through  Theophrastus,  to  whom 

ub™im.    *^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®^^  ^y  Aristotle.     The  books  in  the 
Museum  were  of  course  all  Greek  ;  the  Greeks  did 
not   study   foreign   languages,   and  thought    the   Egyptian 
writings  barbarous. 

(31)  In  the  last  reign  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  been  at  the 

head  of  this  library,  who,  after  ruling  Athens  with 

to  Dan.^'  g^^^*  praise,  was  banished  from  his  country,  and 

fled    to  Ptolemy  Soter,  under  whom  he  consoled 

himself  for  the  loss  of  power  in  the  enjoyment  of  literaiy 

leisure.    He  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  learned 

Bmtas.    8.nd  the  most  polished  of  orators.      He  bron^ 

learning  from  the  closet  into  the  forum;  and, by 

the  soft  turn  which  he  gave  to  public  speaking,  made  tiiat    | 

sweet  and  lovely  which  had  before  been  grave  and  severe;    ! 
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Cicero  tbonght  him  the  great  master  in  the  art  of  speaking, 
and  seems  to  have  taken  him  as  the  model  upon  which  he 
wished   to  form  his  own  style.     He  wrote  upon 
philosophy,  history,  government,  and  poetry;  but 
the    only  one   of  his  works  which  has  reached   our  time 
is  his  treatise  on  elocution ;  and  the  careful  thought  which 
he  there  gives  to  the  choice  of  words  and  to  the  form  of  a 
sentence,  and  even  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  shows  the  value 
then  set  upon  style.    Indeed,  he  seems  rather  to  have  charmed 
his  hearers  by  the  softness  of  his  words,  than  to  have  roused 
them  to  noble  deeds  by  the  strength  of  his  thoughts,    pi^jj^^ch 
He  not  only  advised  Ptolemy  Soter  what  books  ho     Regum* 
■hould  buy,  but  which  he  should  read,  and  he  chiefly  ^pop^'^^- 
recommended  those  on   government  and  policy ;  and  it  is 
alike  to  the  credit  of  the  king  and  of  the  librarian,  that  he 
put  before  him  books  which,  .from  their  praise  of  freedom 
and  hatred  of  tyrants,  few  persons  would  even  speak    pj^g^gg 
of  in  the  presence  of  a  king.     But  Demetrius  had    Laertius. 
also  been  consulted  by  Soter  about  the  choice  of  a      ^^'  ^' 
successor,  and  had  given  his  opinion  that  the  crown  ought  to 
be  left  to  his  eldest  son,  and  that  wars  would  arise  between 
his   children  if  it  were  not  so  left;  hence  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that,  on  the  death  of  Soter,  Demetrius  should  have 
lost  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Museum,  and  been  ordered 
to  leave  Alexandria.     He  died,  as  courtiers  say,  in 
disgrace ;  and  he  was  buried  near  Diospolis,  in  the  ^^^Jj^™ 
Busirite  nome  of  the  Delta.     According  to  one 
account  he  was  put   to  death  by  the   bite  of  an  asp,  in 
obedience  to  the  new  king's  orders. 

(32)  Soon  after  this  we  find  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus  filling 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Museum.     He  was  a     g^j^j,- 
poet,  who,  with  others,  had  been  employed  by  Soter 
in  the  education  of  his  children.     He  is  also  known  as  the 
first  of  those  Alexandrian  critics  who  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  mending  the  text  of  Homer,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  tolerably  correct  state  of  the  great  poet's 
works,  which  had  become  faulty  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  copiers.    Zenodotus  was  soon  followed  by  other 
critics  in  this  task  of  editing  Homer.     But  their  ^xSS^L*'' 
labours  were  not  approved  of  by  all ;  and  when 
Aratns  asked  Timon  which  he  thought  the  best  edition  of 
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the  poot,  the  philosopher  shrewdly  answered,  ^*  That  whidi 
has  been  least  corrocted." 

(33)  At  the  head  of  the  mathematical  school  was  EocUd ; 
who  is,  however,  less  known  to  ns  by  what  his  pupils  haye 
said  of  him  than  by  his  own  invaluable  work  on  geometry. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  scientific  writings  of  the  andenti 
that  are  still  in  use  among  us.  The  discoveries  of  the  man 
of  science  are  made  use  of  by  his  successor,  and  the  dis- 
coverer perhaps  loses  part  of  his  reward  when  his  wntingB 
are  passed  by,  after  they  have  served  us  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  mount  by.  If  he  wishes  his  works  to  live  wiUi  those  d 
the  poet  and  orator,  he  must,  like  them,  cultivate  tiioee 
beauties  of  style  which  are  fitted  to  his  matter.  Euclid  did 
so ;  and  the  Elements  have  been  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  the  model  for  all  writers  on  geometry.  He  begins  at 
the  beginning,  and  leads  the  learner,  step  by  step,  from  the 
simplest  propositions,  called  axioms,  which  rest  upon  meta- 
physical ratber  than  mathematical  proof,  to  high  geometrical 
truths.  The  mind  is  indeed  sometimes  wearied  by  being 
made  to  stop  at  every  single  step  in  the  path,  and  wishes 
with  Ptolemy  Soter  for  a  shorter  road  ;  but  upon  the  whole 

Euclid's  neatness  and  clearness  have  never  been 
Comm.^ii!'4. 6<liialled.     The  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Eudaxna, 

Leon,  Theatetus,  and  others,  from  which  the 
Elements  were  very  much  taken,  are  now  lost,  and  their 
names  hardly  known;  while  the  writings  of  Euclid,  fiwi 
their  style  and  manner,  will  be  read  as  long  as  geometry  ii 
studied. 

(34)  Ctesibius  at  the  same  time  ranked  equally  hi^  in 
Athen»usj  ^^^®^  mathematics,  although  his  name  is  now  little 

lib. ix.'  known;  he  wrote  on  the  theory  of  hydrostatics, 

iib?*vu?33.  *^^  ^^^  *^®  inventor  of  several  water-engines,  an 
application  of  mathematics  which  was  much  called 
for  by  the  artificial  irrigation  of  Egypt.     He  also  invented 
that  useful  instrument  the  water-clock,  or  haat' 
Hb.7x?9f'  gl^ss,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun-dial  after  sun- 
set ;  and  by  these  and  other  inventions,  he  rose  froB 
being  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Alexandria  to  hold  a  high  ranlt 
in  the  scientific  world.     The  water-clock,  in  order  to  be  nse* 
ful,  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  common  sim-dial.     And  as  this 
divided  the  daylight  into  twelve  hours,  long  hours  in  sommar 
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and  short  boors  in  winter,  it  required  not  a  little  skill  in 
Ctesibias,  to  make  bis  bonrs  of  tbe  corresponding  uneven 
lengtbs. 

(35)  Among  tbe  best  known  of  tbe  men  of  letters  wbo 
came  to  Alexandria  to  enjoy  tbe  patronage  of  Pbiladelpbus 
was  Tbeocritus.  He  was  bom  or  at  least  brougbt  up  at 
Syracuse.  Many  of  bis  poems  are  now  lost ;  but  bis  pastoral 
poems,  tbougb  too  rougb  for  tbe  polisbed  taste  of  Quintilian, 
and  perbaps  more  like  nature  than  we  wisb  any  works  of 
imitative  art  to  be,  bave  always  been  looked  upon  as  tbe 
model  of  tbat  kind  of  poetry.  If  bis  sbepberds  do  not  speak 
the  language  of  courtiers,  they  bave  at  least  a  rustic  pro- 
priety which  makes  us  admire  the  manners  and  thoughts  of 
the  peasant.  Ho  repaid  the  boimty  of  the  king  in  the  way 
moBt  agreeable  to  him ;  be  speaks  of  him  as  one 

to  freemen  kind,     idyll,  xiv.  60. 
Wise,  fond  of  books  and  love,  of  generous  mind ; 
Knows  well  his  friend,  but  better  knows  his  foe  ; 
Scatters  his  wealth  ;  when  asked  he  ne'er  says  No, 
But  gives  as  kings  should  give.      * 

Theocritus  boasted  that  he  would  in  an  undying  poem  place 
him  in  the  rank  of  tbe  demigods;  and,  writing  with  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Memnonium  before  his  eyes,  assured  him 
ibsLt  generosity  toward  tbe  poets  would  do  more  to  make  bis 
name  live  for  ever  than  any  building  tbat  be  could  raise. 
The  muse  of  Tbeocritus  is  wholly  Sicilian ;  be  has  drawn  no 
pictures  from  the  country  to  which  he  bad  removed.  He 
hardly  mentions  Egypt;  when  he  writes  to  please  himself 
his  free  thoughts  wander  over  the  bills  and  plains  of  Sicily ; 
when  he  writes  through  gratitude,  they  are  imprisoned  in  the 
court  of  Alexandria. 

(36)  In  a  back  street  of  Alexandria,  in  a  part  of  the  city 
named  Eleusinis,  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  lived  tbe  poet  Callimachus,  earning  bis  ***** 
liyeHbood  by  teaching.  But  tbe  writer  of  tbe  Hymns  could 
not  long  dwell  so  near  the  court  of  Pbiladelpbus  unknown 
and  ui]dbonoured.  He  was  made  professor  of  poetry  in  the 
Museum,  and  even  now  repays  the  king  and  patron  for  what 
he  then  received.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and 
wrote  in  prose  and  in  all  kinds  of  verse ;  but  of  these  only  a 
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few  hymns  and  epigrams  have  come  down  to  our  time.    Egypt 

seems  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  mournful  elegy,  and 

Callimachus  was  the  chief  of  the  elegiac  poets.     He  was  bom 

at  Cyrene  ;  and  though  from  the  language  in  which  he  wrote 

his  thoughts  are  mostly  Greek,  yet  he  did  not  forget  the 

Hymn  to  P^*^  ^^  ^^^  birth.     He  calls  upon  Apollo  by  the 

Apollo,    name  of  Carneus,  because,  after  Sparta  and  Thera, 

dSos.**  Cyrene  was  his  chosen  seat.     He  paints  Latona, 

weary  and  in  pain  in  the  island  of  Delos,  as  leaning 

against  a  palm-tree,  by  the  side  of  the  Kiver  Inopus,  which, 

sinking  into  the  ground,  was  to  rise  again  in  Egypt,  near  the 

cataracts  of  Syene;  and  prettily  pointing  to  Philadelphus, 

he  makes  Apollo,  yet  unborn,  ask  his  mother  not  to  give 

birth  to  him  in  the  island  of  Cos,  because  that  island  was 

already  chosen  as  the  birthplace  of  another  god,  the  child  of 

the  gods  Soteres,  who  would  be  the  copy  of  his  father,  and 

under  whose  diadem  both  Egypt  and  the  islands  would  be 

proud  to  be  governed  by  a  Macedonian. 

(37)  The  poet  FhilaBtas,  who  had  been  the  first  tutor  of 

PhiladelphuiS,  was  in  elegy  second  only  to  Calli- 
^b?xl'i!^  machus;  but  Quintilian  (while  advising  us  about 

books,  to  read  much  but  not  many)  does  not  rank 
him  among  the  few  first-rate  poets  by  whom  the  student 
should  form  his  taste ;  and  his  works  are  now  lost.     He  was 

small  and  thin  in  person,  and  it  was  jokingly  said 
i^.^ix  li.  of  him  that  he  wore  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes  lest 

he  should  be  blown  away  by  the  wind.  But  in 
losing  his  poetry  we  have  perhaps  lost  the  point  of  the  joke. 
While  these  three,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  PhilsBtas, 
were  writing  in  Alexandria,  the  Museum  wad  certainly  the 
chief  seat  of  the  muses.  Athens  itself  could  boast  of  no  such 
poet  but  Menander,  with  whom  Attic  literatui^e  ended  ;  and 

him  Philadelphus  earnestly  invited  i  to  his  court. 
librviL3i.  2®  sent  a  ship  to  Greece  on  purpose | to  fetch  him ; 

but  neither  this  honour  nor  the  pitomised  salary 
could  make  him  quit  his  mother-country  and!  the  schools  of 
Athens;  and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  hisjcomb  was  still 
visited  by  the  scholar  on  the  road  to  the  iPiraBUS,  and  his 
statue  was  still  seen  in  the  theatre.  I 

(38)  Strato,  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  (though  chiefly 


known  for  his  writings  on  physics,  was  also  a 


writer  on  many 
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[e  was  one  of  tlia  men  of  learning 
who  Lad  takon  part  in  the  education  ofPhiladel-    ^^j^g^^^ 
phuB ;  and  the   king  ehowed  his  gratitnde  to  his    UsBTtioB. 
teacherbymakinglnniapreBent  of  oigbty talents,  or    "i^^-^' 
twelve  thuiiRond  pounds  sterling.     He  was  for  eigbtoen  years 
at  the  bead  of  one  of  the  Alexandrian  Bcbools. 

(39)  Timocbaris,  the  astronomer,  mode  some  of  bis  obaar- 
vations  at  Alesandria  in  tbe  last  reign,  and  continued   j.^ .  ^. 
them  thruugb  half  of  this  reign.     He  began  a  cata-    syniu. 
logua  of  tbe  fixed  stars,  with  their  latitudoB  and   m^^'Ja^ 
thoir   longitndes   meaBiirod    from   tbe   ec|uinoetial 

point ;  by  tbe  help  of  which  Eipparchus,  one  hundred  and 
tifty  years  afterwards,  made  tbe  great  diecovery  that  the 
equinoctial  point  hud  moved.  He  bus  left  an  obscivation 
of  the  place  of  VenuH,  on  tbe  Beventeonth  day  of 
the  month  of  Mesore,  in  the  tbirteenth  year  of  ^uop-'cdL 
this  reign,  which  by  the  modern  tables  of  tbe 
planets  ia  known  to  have  been  on  tbe  eighth  day  of 
October,  b.o.  272 ;  from  which  we  learn  tliat  tbe  first 
year  of  Pbilodolphus  ended  in  Norembor,  B.O.  28i,  and  the  brst 
year  of  Ptolemy  Soter  ended  in  November,  B.C.  323 ;  thus 
tiling  the  chronology  of  these  reigns  with  a  certainty  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  wiebed  for. 

(40)  ArifitilhiB  also  mado  observations  of  the  Pi"Lein»i 
aamo  kind  at  Alesandria,  Few  of  them  have  been  '^xt^ 
handed  down  to  ub,  but  they  ware  made  use  of  by  "^  ""■  ^ 
Hipparchus. 

(il)  AristarcbuH,  the  astronomer  of  Samos,  moat   likely 
came   to  Alexandria  in  tbe  last  reign,  as  some  of 
bis  observations  were  made  in  the  very  beginning 
of  tbe  reign  of  Pbiladelphne.    He  is  tbe  first  astronomer  who 
ia  known  to  have  taken  the  true  view  of  tbe  solar 
system.     He  said  that  the  ann  was  the  centre  round  ^r^ulT 
which  the  earth  moved  in  a  circle ;  and,  aa  if  be  bad 
foreseen  that  even  in  after  ages  wo  should  hardly  be  able  to 
measure  the  distance  of  tbe  fixed  atara,  be  said  that  the  eartb'a 
yearly  path  bore  no  greater  proportion  to  the  hollow  globe 
of  the  heavens  in  which  the  stars  were  set,  than  tbe  point 
without  size  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  does  to  its  eircumfoiencc. 
But  the  work  in  which  be  proved  these  great  truths,  or  per- 
haps threw  out  these  happy  guesses,  is  lest ;  and  tbe  astro- 
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nomers  who  followed  him  clung  to  the  old  belief  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  round  which  the  sun  moved.  The  only 
writings  of  Aristarchus  which  now  remain  are  his  short  work 
on  the  distances  and  magnitude  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in 
which  the  error  in  his  results  arises  from  the  want  of  good 
observations  rather  than  from  any  mistake  in  his  mathe- 
matical principles. 

(42)  Aratus,  who  was  born  in  Cilicia,  is  sometimes  counted 
among  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars  of  Alexandria. 

Tzrt^e^in  His  PhsBuomena  is  a  short  astronomical  poem, 
Lyco-     without  life  or  feeling,  which  scarcely  aims  at  any 

p  ronte.  ^^  ^^^  grace  or  flow  of  poetry.  It  describes  the 
planets  and  the  constellations  one  by  one,  and  tells  us  what 
stars  are  seen  in  the  head,  feet,  and  other  parts  of  each 
figure ;  and  then  the  seasons,  and  the  stars  seen  at  night  at 
each  time  of  the  year.  When  maps  were  little  known,  it 
must  have  been  of  great  use,  in  giving  to  learners  who  wished 
to  know  the  names  of  the  stars  that  knowledge  which  we 
now  gain  from  globes ;  and  its  being  in  verse  made  it  the 
more  easy  to  remember.  The  value  which  the  ancients  set 
upon  this  poem  is  curiously  shown  by  the  number  of  Latin 
translations  which  were  made  from  it.  Cicero  in  his  early 
youth,  before  he  was  known  as  an  orator  or  philosopher,  per- 
haps before  he  himself  knew  in  which  path  of  letters  he  was 
soon  to  take  the  lead,  translated  this  poem ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  proof  of  the  high  place  which  Cicero's  writings  held 
in  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  that  this  is  per- 
haps the  only  copy  of  school-boy's  verses  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancients.  The  next  translation  is  by 
Germanicus  CsBsar,  whose  early  death  and  many  good  qualities 
have  thrown  such  a  bright  light  upon  his  name.  He  shone 
as  a  general,  as  an  orator,  and  as  an  author  ;  but  his  Greek 
comedies,  his  Latin  orations,  and  his  poem  on  Augustus,  are 
lost,  while  his  translation  of  Aratus  is  all  that  is  left,  to  prove 
that  this  high  name  in  literature  was  not  given  to  him  for 
his  political  virtues  aloAe.  Lastly,  Avienus,  a  writer  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  or  perhaps  of  Theodosius,  has  left  a 
rugged  unpolished  translation  of  this  much-valued  poem. 
Aratus,  the  poet  of  the  heavens,  will  be  read,  says 

^^^'  '  '  Ovid,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  shine. 
But  mathematics  and  astronomy  are  as  much  opposed   to 


poetry  OB  proae  la  to  verae.  Poetry  giyea  na  pleasure  by  its 
grace  and  ease,  while  ecience  leads  to  knowledge  by  laborious 
and  often  painful  Btepe,  Poetry  places  pictures  boforti  tlie 
eye,  not  arguments  before  the  mind,  and  tnoves  tbo  heart  and 
feelings  rather  than  exeroiaes  the  head.  With  a  more  happy 
choice  of  hie  subject,  Amtns  might  perbape  have  gained  the 
honour  whicfi  Ovid  thought  him  entitled  to. 

(43)  Soaibine  was  one  of  the  rhetoricians  of  the  Museum 
who  lived  upon  the  bounty  of  Philadelphus.     Tlio 

king,  wiBliing  to  Inugh  at  hia  Labit  of  rerbai  criti-  fiJJ'^sj'^S'a' 
ciam,  once  told  his  treasurer  to  refuse  his  salaiy, 
and  say  that  it  bad  been  already  paid.  Sosibins  cfimplained 
to  the  king,  and  the  book  of  receipts  waa  sent  for,  in  which 
Philadelphua  found  the  names  of  Boter,  Sosigines,  Dion,  and 
Apollonius,  and  showing  to  the  critic  one  syllable'  of  liis 
name  in  each  of  those  words,  said  that  patting  thorn  together, 
they  muEt  be  taken  aa  the  receipt  for  hia  salary. 

(44)  Other  authors  wrote  on  lighter  matti^rs.  ApoUodotus 
Geloua,  the  physician,  ftddreased  to  Philadclphus  a  ^j^  ^^  ^^^ 
volume  of  adncw  ta  to  wluoh  Cireekwies  were  best 

fittpd    for    hia    royal    palate.     The    Italian    and      Pim?. 
Sicilian  were  then  unknown  in  Egypt,  and  tliose       '""''   ' 
of  tim  TJiebaid  were  wholly  beneath  bis  nnti(/o,  wbilc  tlie  vim: 
had  as  yet  hardly  been  planted  in  tliGnf:i;:l]l  ■     ■  ii.iii 
nndria.  ITe pni-tifiiliirly  praiscdtbeNaK]n  i  ■ 
Koutlicrii  banks  of  tho  Blatk  Son,  the  Orel  M  ■  ■  ■■ 
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glypLical  writing  ou  the  temples,  and  he  dedicated  it  to  fte 
king.  We  know  it  only  in  the  quotations  of  Josephns  nd 
Julius  Africanus ;  and  what  we  have  is  little  more  thiB  a 
list  of  kings'  names.  He  was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  wbidi 
had  been  even  from  the  time  of  Moses  the  great  seat  of 
Egyptian  learning,  and  was  so  still  for  those  branches  of 
learning  which  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  of  Aki- 
andria.  Josephus  quotes  him  as  a  pagan,  and  therefore  dia- 
interested  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  history;  and 
from  the  high  value  which  we  set  upon  everything  that 
throws  light  upon  the  Old  Testament,  nobody  can  read  widh 
out  feelings  of  deep  interest  the  Egyptian,  and  therefore^  of 
course,  unfavourable,  history  of  the  Jews  under  Moses.  Tke 
correctness  of  Manetho's  list  of  kings,  which  runs  hack  £or 
fifteen  hundred  years,  is  shown  by  our  finding  the  luuMf 
agree  with  every  Egyptian  inscription  with  which  they  can  be 
compared.  But  what  little  there  is  in  it  beyond  the  namei 
would  seem  to  be  built  on  rather  uncertain  tradition.  Beaidfli 
his  history,  Manetho  has  left  us  a  work  on  astrology,  caDel 
Apotelesmatica,  or  Events,  a  work  of  which  there  seems  oa 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness.  It  is  a  poem  in  hexameter 
verse,  in  good  Greek,  addressed  to  King  Ptolemy,  in  whiA 
he  calls  not  only  upon  Apollo  and  the  Muse,  but,  like  a  trv 
Egyptian,  upon  Hermes,  from  whose  darkly  worded  writingi 
he  had  gained  his  knowledge.  He  says  that  the  king's  great- 
ness might  have  been  foretold  from  the  places  of  Man  an! 
the  Sun  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  that  his  marriage  wiA 
his  sister  Arsinoe  arose  from  the  places  of  Venus  and  Saton 
at  the  same  time.  But  while  we  smile  at  this  being  said  ai 
the  result  of  astronomical  calculations,  we  must  remembcf 
that  for  centuries  afterwards,  almost  in  onr  own  time,  tb 
science  of  judicial  astrology  was  made  a  branch  of  astronon^ 
and  that  the  fault  lay  rather  in  the  age  than  in  the  mm: 
and  we  have  the  pain  of  thinking  that,  while  many  of  tb 
valuable  writings  by  Manetho  are  lost,  the  copiers  and  readof 
of  manuscripts  have  carefully  saved  for  us  this  nearly  wortii- 
less  poem  on  astrology. 
Manetho.  C^^)  Petosiris  was  another  writer  on  astrologf 
Apoteiesm.  and  astroiiomy,  who  was  highly  praised  by  hisfiiea' 
Lib.  ti.  Manetho ;  and  his  calculations  on  the  distances  d 
the  sun  and  planets  are  quoted  by  Pliny.   His  works  are  Mi 
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but  Ills  name  calls  for  our  notice,  as  be  mnst  bave  been  a 
natiye  Egyptian,  and  a  priest.     Like  Manetbo,  be  Anthoiogto 
also  wrote  on  tbe  calculation  of  nativities ;  and  tbe     Qi^ca, 
later  Greek  astrologers,  wben  wbat  tbey  bad  fore-  *' 

told  did  not  come  to  pass,  were  wont  to  lay  tbe  blame  on 
Petosiris.     The  priests  were  believed  to  possess     j^^^^ 
these  and  other  supernatural  powers ;  and  to  help  xuv.  25.  &c 
liieir  claims  to  be  believed  many  of  them  practised   *p*  ^"^^' 
TBntriloquism,  or  the  art  of  speaking  from  the  stomach  with- 
out moving  the  lips. 

(47)  Timosthenes,  the  admiral  imder  Philadelphus,  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of  authors ;  for  though 

Ins  verses  to  Apollo  were  little  worth  notice,  his  iib,11^2i. 
Toyages  of  discovery,  and  his  work  in  ten  books  on 
harbours,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  among  geographers. 

(48)  Colotes,  a  pupil  and  follower  of  Epicurus,  dedicated 
to  Philadelphus  a  work  of  which  the  very  title 
proves  the  nature  of  his  philosophy,  and  how  soon  ^^^^^*" 
the  rales  of  his  master  had  fitted  themselves  to  the 
habits  of  the  sensualist.  Its  title  was,  *'  That  it  is  impos- 
fible  even  to  support  life  according  to  the  philosophical 
mles  of  any  but  the  Epicureans."  It  was  a  good  deal  read 
and  talked  about;  and  three  hundred  years  afterwards 
Plutarch  thought  it  not  a  waste  of  time  to  write  against  it  at 
some  length.  The  moral  philosophy  of  the  Museum  was  by 
no  means  of  that  pure  and  lofty  tone  which  raises  the  cha- 
racter of  its  followers ;  the  science  of  morals  did  not  there 
Aourisb  equally  with  those  of  mathematics  and  physics ;  and 
liereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  in  the  unfortunate  political 
Mtate  of  the  Alexandrians  a  frivolity  and  a  want  of  morality 
"which  was  the  natural  growth  of  this  unhealthy  plant. 

(49)  At  a  time  when  books  were  few,  and  far  too  dear  to 
he  within  reach  of  the  many,  and  indeed  when  the  number 
of  those  who  could  read  must  have  been  small,  other  means 
were  of  course  taken  to  meet  the  thirst  after  knowledge ;  and 
the  chief  of  these  were  the  public  readings  in  the 
Theatre.   This  was  not  overlooked  by  Philadelphus,  ^  J^^SJ!^. 
who  employed  Hegosias  to  read  Herodotus,  and 
Hermophantus  to  read  Homer,  the  earliest  historian  and  the 
earliest  poet,  the  two  authors  who  had  taken  deepest  root  in 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks.     These  public  readings,  which 
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were  common  tlironghout  Greece  and  its  colonies,  bad  not  a 
little  effect  on  the  authors.  Books  were  then  written  for  the 
ear  rather  than  for  the  eye,  to  be  listened  to  rather  than  to 
be  read,  and  this  was  one  among  the  causes  of  Greek  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  style. 

(50)  Among  others  wbo  were  brought  to  Alexandria  by 
Vitruvius,  *^®  fiime  of  Philadelphus's  bounty  was  Zoilns,  the 

Hb.  vii. '  grammarian,  whose  ill-natured  criticism  on  Homer*s 
prae  at.  pQ^^g  jjg^jj  earned  for  him  the  name  of  Homeromastix, 
or  tJie  scourge  of  Homer,  He  read  his  criticisms  to  Philadel- 
phus,  who  was  so  mucb  displeased  with  his  carping  and 
unfair  manner  of  finding  fault,  that  be  even  refused  to 
relieve  him  when  in  distress.  The  king  told  bim,  that 
while  hundreds  had  earned  a  livelihood  by  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  their  public  readings, 
surely  one  person  who  was  so  much  wiser  might  be  able  to 
live  by  pointing  out  the  faults.     With  the  ill-natured  Zoilus 

we  may  mention  the  licentious  Sotades,  who  gave 
^iilx^i^s"*  ^^®  name   to  a  species   of  poetry  peculiar  in  its 

measure  and  pauses,  and  also  in  its  want  of 
decency.  But  his  writings  are  lost,  having  been  of  course 
thrown  aside  the  sooner  for  the  impurity  with  which  they 
were  tainted. 

(51)  Timon,  a  tragic  poet,  was  also  one  of  the  visitors 
-^  to  this  court :  but,  as  he  was  more  fond  of  eating 
Laertius.  and   drinking   than   of  philosophy,   we   need  not 

Athenaeus,  woudor  at  our  knowing  nothing  of  his  tragedies,  or 
'at  his  not  being  made  a  professor  by  Philadelphus. 
But  he  took  his  revenge  on  the  better-fed  philosophers  of 
the  court,  in  a  poem  in  which  he  calls  them  literary  fighting- 
cocks,  who  were  being  fatteijpd  by  the  king,  and  were  always 
quarrelling  in  the  coops  of  the  Museum. 

(52)  The  Alexandrian  men  of  science  and  letters  main- 
tained themselves,  some  few  by  fees  received  from  their 
pupils,  others  as  professors  holding  salaries  in  the  Museum, 
and  others  by  civil  employments  under  the  government. 
There  was  little  to  encourage  in  them  the  feelings  of  noble 
pride  or  independence.  The  first  rank  in  Alexandria  was 
held  by  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  crown,  who 
enjoyed  the  lucrative  employments  of  receiving  the  taxes, 
hearing  the  lawsuits  by  appeal,  and  repressing  rebellions. 
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■With  these  men  the  philoeopliers  mixed,  not  ns  eiiuals,  hut 
partaking  of  their  wealth  and  lusurieB,  and  iiiiying  thoir 
Bcoro  with  wit  and  conversation.  There  were  no  landholders 
in  the  city,  as  the  soil  of  tho  country  was  owned  by 
Egyptians;  and  the  wealthy  trading  claaaes,  of  all  nations 
and  langnagee,  could  heetow  little  patronage  on  Greek 
leiirning,  and  therefoni  little  independence  on  its  professors. 

(53J  Philadelphns   was  not  less  fond  of  jmintings   and 
statues  than  of  books ;  and  ho  soenis  to  bayo  joined 
the  Achaian  league  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the   ^"^lU^''' 
pictures  which  Aratus,  its  general,  was  in  the  habit 
of  Bending  to  him,  as  for  political  reasons.     Aratus,  Iho  chief 
of  Siijyon,  was  an  acknowledged  judge  of  paintings,  and 
Bicyon  was  then  the  first  soliool  of  Greece.  Tlie  pieces  which 
he  sent  to  Philadelphus  were  mostly  those  of  Pampliiliia,  the 
master,   and  of    Melanthius,   the  fellow-pupil,  of  Apolles. 
PamphiluB  was  famed  for  his  perspective  ;   and  ho      p^^ 
is  said  to  have  reiteived  Irom  every  pupil  tbe  largo  iib.mV. 
snm  of  ten  talents,  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  a  year.       ^^' 
His  best-known  pieces  were,  Ulysses  in  iiis  ship,  and  the 
victory  of  tho  Athenians  near  tho  town  of  PhlJus  ;  but  wo  arc 
not  told  whetlicr  cither  of  tlicso  wore  scut  to  I'hiladclphua. 
It  was  through  Pamphilus  that,  at  first  in  Sicyon,  and  after- 
wards throughout  all  Greece,  drawing  was  taught  to  boys  as 
part  of  a  lihei-al  education.    Neacles  also  painted  for  Aratus ; 
ight  almost  auppoBe  that  it  " 
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showed  ao  taste  in  painting.     TLair  method  of  drawing  the 

230),  whicli  was  not  imsuitaljle  in  working  a  slntM 
I?b™staL  ^'^'y  ^"''^  ^S^'  Checked  all  flights  of  genius ;  and  il 
al'torwarda  destroyed  Greek  art,  when  the  Gredt 
painters  were  idle  enough  to  use  it. 
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treasury,  one  hnndred  and  twenty  drachmas,  or  about  three 
pounds,  to  those  of  his  subjects  who  held  them  either  by  right 
of  war  or  by  purchase.  In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  ransom, 
the  king  would  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  his  Jewish 
advisers,  as  this  is  exactly  equal  to  thirty  shekels,  the  sum 
fixed  by  the  Jewish  law  as  the  price  of  a  slave.  The  Jews 
who  lived  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  looked  upon  that  country  as  their  home. 
They  had  already  a  Greek  translation  of  either  the  whole  or 
some  part  of  their  sacred  writings,  which  had  been  made  for 
those  whose  families  had  been  for  so  many  generations  in 
ligypt,  that  they  could  not  read  the  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers. But  they  now  hoped,  by  means  of  the  king's  friend- 
ship and  the  weight  which  his  wishes  must  carry  with  them, 
to  have  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  which  should  bear 
the  stamp  of  authority. 

(57)  Accordingly,  to  please  them  Philadelphus  sent 
AristsBUS,  a  man  whose  wisdom  had  gained  his  friendship, 
and  AndraBus,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  both  of  them  Greek 
Jews,  with  costly  gifts  to  Eleazer,  the  high  priest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  asked  him  to  employ  learned  and  fit  men 
to  make  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  Eleazer  named  seventy  elders  to  undertake 
the  task,  who  held  their  first  sitting  on  the  business  at  the 
king's  dinner-table ;  when  Menedemus,  the  Socratic  philo- 
sopher, the  pupil  of  Plato,  was  also  present,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Philadelphus  as  ambassador  from  Eubcea.  The  translators 
then  divided  the  work  among  themselves;  and  when  each 
had  finished  his  task  it  was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the 
seventy,  and  then  published  by  authority.  Thus  was  said  to 
have  been  made  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  from  the  number  of  the  translators,  we  now  call  the 
Septuagint ;  but  a  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  whole  story  by 
the  fables  which  have  been  mingled  with  it  to  give  authority 
to  the  translation. 

(58)  The  difference  of  style  in  the  several  books  proves  that 
it  was  the  work  of  many  writers,  and  perhaps  of  different  times. 
It  bears  in  every  part  the  strongest  marks  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  written.     It  contains  many  Egyptian 
words,  and  gives  the  Coptic  names  for  the  Egyptian 
towns.  In  ^e  book  of  Zechariah  the  translator's  knowledge  of 
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the  climate  leads  him  to  omit  the  threat  against  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  that  they  shall  have  no  rain  if  they  come  not  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  feast.  There  are  at  the  same  time  ample 
traces  of  the  language  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  even  of 
the  characters  in  which  the  original  was  written.  Occasional 
mistakes  arise  from  one  Hebrew  letter  being  like  another; 
which  prove  that  they  were  the  square  characters  now  in  use, 
and  that  there  were  no  vowel  points.  The  chief  disagreement 
between  the  original  and  the  translation  is  in  the  chronology, 
which  the  translators  very  improperly  undertook  to  correct^ 
in  order  to  make  it  better  agree  with  Egyptian  history  and 
the  more  advanced  state  *  of  Alexandrian  science, 
ch.  vi.  i'.  They  made  the  Exodus  of  Moses  only  forty  years 
Exodus,  more  modem ;  but  they  shortened  the  residence  of 
Jacob's  children  in  Egypt  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years,  allowing  to  it-  only  the  more  probable 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years.  They  thus  made 
the  great  Jewish  epoch,  the  migration  of  Abraham  out  of 
ChaldaBa,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  more  modem,  and 
then  they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  large  addition 
^to  the  age  of  the  world  as  the  history  of  science  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  state  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  seemed 
to  call  for.  Accordingly,  they  added  to  the  genealogies  of 
the  patriarchs  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  whole  Egyptian 
cycle  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  or  five  hundred 
and  eighty  between  Adam  and  Noah,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  between  Noah  and  Abraham,  though  in  so  doing  they 
carelessly  made  Methuselah  outlive  the  Flood.  Again  when 
they  say  that  the  city  of  On,  which  Ezekiel  by  the  addition 
of  a  single  letter  calls  Avon,  or  vanity,  was  Heliopolis,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  purposely  misleading  us.  On 
was  probably  the  old  name  of  Onion,  where  the  Israelites, 
even  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  were  carrying  on  a  temple-service, 
to  the  horror  of  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem ;  and  Ezekiel 
called  it  Aven,  or  vanity,  to  .join  Isaiah  in  the  blame  of  snch 
doings.  To  relieve  the  Jewish  town  of  Onion  from  this 
reproach,  the  Greek  translators  said  that  On  and  Aven  meant 
Heliopolis. 

(59)  The  Alexandrian  Jews  did  not  venture  to  write  in 
Greek  letters  the  sacred  word  Jehovah ;  in  its  place  they  called 
the  Almighty  by  the  name  of  The  Lord.     It  will  be  enough 
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to  quote  tliree  passages  from  this  translation,  to  show  how, 
by  a  refinement  of  criticism,  they  often  found  more  meaning 
in  their  Scriptures  than  ever  entered  the  minds  of  the  writers. 
Thus  when  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  the  power  of  Jehovah, 
says,  with  a  truly  Eastern  figure.  He  mdkeih  the  winds 
his  messengers^  and  the  lightning  his  servants  ;  these  ^*'*^»  ^^* 
translators  change  the  sentence  into  a  philosophical 
description  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  angelic  beings,  and  say, 
He  maketh  his  angels  into  spirits,  and  his  servants  into  a  flame 
of  fire.  Again,  when  Isaiah  describes  the  Spirit  of  the    nv  j^,  , 
liOrd,  as  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  a  spirit 
of  counsel  and  might,  a  spirit  of  knowledge  and  godly  fear,  the 
Greek  Jews  considered  these  six  spirits  as  angelic  beings,  and 
added  a  spirit  of  piety,  to  complete  the  mystic  number  of  seven, 
which  with  the  Almighty  afterwards  made  the  Ogdoad  of  the 
Gnostics.      Again,  when  the  Hebrew  text,  in  opposition  to 
the  polytheism  with  which  the  Jews  were  surrounded,  says, 
Jehovah  is  our  God,  Jehovah  alone,  the  translators 
turn  it  to  contradict  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  a  ^^^i[°^ 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
which  the  priests  now  said  that  their  numerous  divinities 
only  made  one  God ;  and  in  the  Alexandrian  Greek  this  text, 
Bays,  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 

(60)  By  this  translation  the  Bible  became  known  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Greek  philosophers.  We  do  not  indeed 
hear  that  they  immediately  read  it  or  noticed  it,  we  do  not 
find  it  quoted  till  after  the  spread  of  Christianity ;  but  it 
had  a  silent  effect  on  their  opinions,  which  we  trace  in  the 
new  school  of  Platonists  soon  afterwards  rising  in  Alexandria. 
From  a  few  words  in  the  poems  of  Callimachus,  he  indeed 
would  seem  to  have  read  it  as  soon  as  it  was  published. 
More  just  views  of  the  Creator,  and  of  man's  duties,  were 
thence  gained  by  many  philosophers;  and  we  must  class 
among  the  great  steps  in  the  history  of  civilization,  indeed,  as 
a  forerunner  of  Christianity,  this  spread  of  Jewish  opinions 
among  the  Pagans.  The  story  of  the  seventy  translators 
may  not  have  been  true ;  but  this  number  of  elders  proves 
the  importance  of  the  Jews  who  had  settled  in  Maimoxu- 
JBgypt.  Hitherto  Jerusalem  had  been  the  only  des,  i)e  Syn- 
City  in  which  the  Jews  held  a  Great  Sanhedrim,  ***'*  ^ 
or  council  of  seventy,  while  in  other  cities,  whether  in  Judiea 
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or  in  the  DispersiOD,  there  were  smaller  Sanhedrims  of  two^  ■  v 
five  elders  only.     Thus  in  their  Sanhedrim,  in  their  Soy-  |^ 
tures,  and  fifty  years  afterwards  in  their  temple,  the  Jfk 
of  Egypt  claimed  an  equal  rank  with  their  brethren  of  Jvkt 
But  the  use  of  a  translation  of  the  Law  and  the  FropUi 
g^     was  far  from  pleasing  to  the  Jews  of  Jadasi;  i 
Emendatio  widened  the  breach  between  the  Hebrews  vdh 
T«^P^;S^'  Hellenists.     The  former  declared  that  its  poIiB»- 
tion  was  marked  by  a  supernatural  darkness^  lUek 
overspread  the  whole  earth  for  three  days ;  and  amoBg  Ab 
twenty-five  fast  days  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  eighA^J 
of  Thebeth  was  kept  by  one  half  of  the  nation  as  a  dij  of 
mourning  for  the  other  half  s  crime  of  using  a  Greek  tnas- 
lation  of  the  Bible. 

(61)  When  Aratus  of  Sicyon  first  laid  a  plot  tolftee  \aB 
country  from  its  tyrant,  who  reigned  by  the  helj^  d  tiie 
king  of  Macedonia,  he  sent  to  Philadelphus  to  beg  f  o 
He  naturally  looked  to  the  king  of  Egypt  for  h 

entering  upon  a  struggle  against  their 
^"J^J^*  rival;    but  the  king  seems  to  have  th< 

plans  of  this  young  man  too  wild  to  be  coi 
Aratus,  however,  soon  raised  Sicyon  to  a  level  witlLi 
states  of  Greece,  and  made  himself  leader  of  th^^l  AcM>n 
league,  under  which  band  and  name  the  Greeks  TOweie  to 
struggling  for  freedom  against  Macedonia ;  and  wl^  ]Jen,byWB 
courage  and  success,  he  had  shown  himself  wortjuShy  ^  ^ 
proud  name  which  was  afterwards  given  him,  of  tfliMlieLwrt*'' 
the  Greeks,  Philadelphus,  like  other  patrons,  gav^M^e  to  ^ 
help  which  he  less  needed.     Aratus,  as  we  have  s^e  to  \xfa^ 
his  friendship  with  pictures,  the  gifts  of  all  otheipoHMs  the  ^ 
welcome;  and  when  he  went  to  Egypt,  Philad(j^fa^^8*'* 
him  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  or  nine  thous%e  lAnd  poifc 
and  joined  the  Acbaian  league,  on  the  agreen^^plflj^t  tW* 
carrying  on  the  war  by  sea  and  land  they  shot  anc[  {Ji  obey  ti* 
orders  from  Alexandria.  llamtt 

(62)  The  friendship  of  Philadelphus,  indeed,  jq^  f^^  coiBta^ 
inscript.    by  all  the  neighbouring  states ;  the  4  Av^littte  id*^ 

ite^heS.  ^^  ^^l^s  set  up  its  statue  to  him;  a  yihe(*» 

Pau8ania«,  ^^  Grcoco   vied  with   one  another  infe  to  *  doiag  ^ 

lib.  i.  6, 17.  honour.     The  Athenians  named  one  ofi^cethiftetrib** 

their  city,  and  also  one  of  their  public  lecture-%iii  bCtjonWjty*' 
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^mne ;  and  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  Cicero  and 
•ioB  friend  Atticus  were  learning  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence from  the  lips  of  Antiochus  in  Athens,  it  was  d^  a^'^;  {^ 
m  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy. 

(63)  Philadelphus,  when  young,  had  married  Arsinoe, 
the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  by  whom  he  s^.hoUa8t  in 
liad  three  children,  Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  him,  Theocrito, 
Iiysimachus,  and  Berenice ;  but,  having  found  that  ^^^  ^^^' 
his  wife  was  intriguing  with  Amyntas,  and  with  his  physician 
Chrysippus  of  Bhodes,  he  put  these  two  to  death,  and  banished 
the  Queen  Arsinoe  to  Coptos  in  the  Thebaid. 

(64)  He  then  took  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister,  as  the  partner  of 
his  throne.  She  had  married  first  the  old  Lysimachus,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  then  Ceraunus,  her  half-brother,  when  he 
was  king  of  Macedonia.  As  they  were  not  children  of  the  same 
mother,  this  second  marriage  was  neither  illegal  nor  improper 
in  Macedonia;  but  her  third  marriage  with  Philadelphus 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  their  adopted 
country.  They  were  both  past  the  middle  age,  and  whether 
Philadelphus  looked  upon  her  as  his  wife  or  not,  at  any  rate 
they  had  no  children.  Her  own  children  by  Lysimachus  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Ceraunus,  and  she  readily  adopted  those 
of  her  brother  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  mother.  She 

was  a  woman  of  an  enlarged  mind ;    her  husband  ^b***^"iJ^^ 
and  her  step-children  alike  valued  her ;  and  Eratos- 
thenes showed  his  opinion  of  her  learning  and  strong  sense 
hy  giving  the  name  of  Arsinoe  to  one  of  his  works,  which 
perhaps  a  modem  writer  would  have  named  Table- 
talk.      This  seeming  marriage,  however,  between       •^^-  • 
brother  and  sister  did  not  escape  blame  with  the  Greeks  of 
Alexandria.  The  poet  Sotades,  whose  verses  were  as  licentious 
as  his  life,  wrote  some  coarse  lines  against  the  queen,  for 
which  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  Egypt,  and  being  overtaken 
at  sea  he  was  wrapped  up  in  lead  and  thrown  overboard. 

(65)  In  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe 
are  always  called  the  brother  gods ;  on  the  coins  they  are 
called  Adelphi,  the  brothers ;  and  afterwards  the  king  took 
the  name  of  Philadelphus,  or  sister-loving,  by  which  he  is 
now  usually  known.  In  the  first  half  of  his  reign  Phila- 
dalphus  dated  his  coins  from  the  year  that  his  fatiier  came 
fo  ttie  throne  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
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reign,  soou  after  tbe  deatb  of  his  motlier,  that  he  nude  an 

era  of  his  own,  and  dated  hie  coins  by  the  year   of  hia  own 

roign.    The  wealth  of  the  country  is  well  shown  by  the  gitat 

size  of  those  mael  in  uae,  which  were,  in  gold,  the  tetrorstaier, 

ur  piece  of  eight  drachms,  and  iu  silver,  the  tetra-dratAma, 

or  piece  of  four  drachms,  while  Grei^ce  had  hardly  seen  t 

piece  of  gold  larger  than  the  single  et^er.      In 

xii.^    Aleiandrian  accounts  also  the  unit  of  moDey  was 

fiSri'^u'  '^^  silver  didrachm,  and  thus  double  that  iu  use 

Lii.  '  among  the  racrcliants  of  Greece.   Among  the  coins 

is  one  with  the  heads  of  Soter  and  Fhiladelphne 

i^^K^  on  the  one  side,  and  the  head  of  Berenice,  the  wife 

of  the  one  and  mother  of  the  other,  on  the  other 

side  (see  Fig.  231).     This  we  may  suppose  to  have  beea 


struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  roign,  in  the  lifetime 
of  hia  father.  Another  bears  on  one  side  the  heada  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Berenice,  with  the  title  of  "  the  goda"  and 
on  the  other  side  the  heads  of  Fhiladelphus  and  his  wife 
Arsiiioe,  with   the   title  of  " the  brothers"  (see   Fig.   232). 


This  was  strack  after  the  death  of  hia  parents.  A  third 
was  struck  by  the  king,  after  his  second  marriage,  in  hononr 
of  his  queen  and  sister.  On  the  one  side  is  the  head  of 
the  qnoen,  and  on  the  other  is    the  name  of  "  Artinoe  th« 
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r-Itmng,"  with  the  comiicopia,  or  bom  of  Amalthea, 

iblem  borrowed  by  the  queens  of  I^ypt  from  mo^,  eto 
iddeBsAmalthea,the  wife  of  the  Libyan  Ammon  iii>-ui.»i, 
rig.  233).  This  also  was  struck  after  his  second  marrisge. 


})  On  the  death  of  Araino^,  Fhiladelphna  bnilt  a  tomb 
er  in  Alexandria,  called  the  Arsinoeum,  and     p,, 
p  in  front  of  it  an  obelisk  eighty  cubits  h^b,  lib.  mil 
h  had    been  made  by  King  JTeetanebo,   but       '*' 
jeen  left  plain,  without  carving.     Satynis,  the  architect, 
;be  charge  of  moving  it.     He  dug  a  canal  to  it  as  it  lay 
the  ground,  and  moved  two  heavily  laden  barges  under 
The  burdens  were  then   taken  out  of  the  barges,  and 
ey  floated  higher  they  raised  the  obelisk  off  the  ground, 
ben  found  it  a  task  as  great  of  greater  to  eet  it  up  in 
lace  ;  and  this  Greek  engineer  must  surely  have  looked 
with  wonder  on  the  labour  and  knowledge  of  mechanics 
h  must  have    been  need   in  setting  up  the  obelisks, 
sal  statues,  and  pyramids,  which  he  saw  scattered  over 
country.     This  obelisk  now  omuments  the  cathedral  of 
^opes  on  the  Vatican  hill  at  Rome. 
7)  Satyrns,  or    Satyrias,  wrote  a  treatiao  on  piecious 
!B,  and  lie  also  carved  on  them  with  great  skill ; 
lis  works   are    known    only  in    the   following       '  "* 
,  which  were  written  by  Diodoms  on  his  portrait  of 
uoe  cut  in  crystal": — 

E'en  Zeuiis  had  been  proud  to  trace  AnUnlogl* 

Tlie  lines  within  tbia  pebble  seen ;  Vv^ia 

Sutyrius  here  hath  carved  the  fitce 

Of  fair  Axsiaoe,  Egypt's  queen ; 
Bat  such  her  beauty,  Bweetiiees.  grace, 

TUo  copy  £all«  far  shorl,  I  ween. 


lib.  xxxvii. 
32. 
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Ab,  however,  the  xnuseiims  of  Europe  contain  two  beantifd 
cameos  cut  on  sardonyx,  one  with  the  heads  of  Philaddphns 
and  his  first  wife  Arsinoe  (see  Fig.  220),  and  the  other 
with  the  heads  of  the  same  king  and  his  seoond  wife  ArsinoS^ 
it  is  not  impossible  that  one  or  both  of  them  maybetiiB 
work  of  Satyrius. 

(68)  Philadelphus  is  also  said  to  have  listened  to  the 

whimsical  proposal  of  Dinochares,  the  architect^ 

lib.  xxxiv.  to    build   a    vaulted    room   of    loadstone  in  the 

^^'       temple  of  Arsinoe,  so  that  an  iron  statue  of  the 

queen  should  hang  in  the  air  between  the  floor  and  the  tod 
But  the  death  of  the  king  and  of  the  architect  took 
place  before  this  was  tried.  He  set  up  there,  how- 
ever, her  statue,  six  feet  high,  carved  out  of  a  most 

remarkable  block  of  topaz,  which  had  been  presented  fo 

his  mother  by  Philemon,  the  prefect  of    the  Troglodytio 

coast  in  the  last  reign. 

(69)  Philadelphus  lived  in  peace  with  Ergamenes,  kbg 

of  Meroe,  or  Upper  Ethiopia,  who,  while  seekiiig 
lib.  iiL^e!  ^or  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  the  arts  of  life 

from  his  Greek  neighbours,  seems  also  to  have 
gained  a  love  of  despotism  and  a  dislike  of  that  control  with 
which  the  priests  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  had  always  limited 
the  power  of  their  kings.  The  king  of  Meroe  had  hitherto 
reigned  like  Amunothph  or  Thothmosis  of  old,  as  the  head 
of  the  priesthood,  supported  and  controlled  by  the  priesflj 
aristocracy  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  But  he  longed  for 
the  absolute  power  of  Philadelphus.  Accordingly,  he  sfflP- 
rounded  the  golden  temple  with  a  chosen  body  of  troopfl>  and 
put  the  whole  of  the  priests  to  death ;  and  from  that  time  he 
governed  Ethiopia  as  an  autocrat.  But  with  the  loss  of 
their  liberties  the  Ethiopians  lost  the  wish  to  guard  the 
throne;  by  grasping  at  more  power  their  sovereign  lost 
what  he  already  possessed ;  and  in  the  next  reign  their 
country  was  conquered  by  Egypt. 

(70)  The  wars  between  Philadelphus  and  his  great  nei^ 

hour  Antiochus  Theos  seem  not  to  have  heea 
taSan^*  carried    on  very   actively,   though    they  did  w* 

wholly  cease  till  Philadelphus  offered  as  a  brik) 
his  daughter  Berenice,  with  a  large  sum  of  nioney  under  the 
name  of  a  dower.  Antiochus  was  already  married  to  Laodieek 
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whom  lie  loved  dearly,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus ;  but  political  ambition  had  deadened 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  he  agreed  to  declare  this  first 
marriage  void  and  his  two  sons  illegitimate,  and  that  his 
children,  if  any  should  be  born  to  him  by  Berenice,  should 
inherit  the  throne  of  Babylon  and  the  east.  Philadelphus, 
with  an  equal  want  of  feeling,  and  disregarding  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  marriage,  led  his  daughter  to  Pelusium  on 
her  journey  to  her  betrothed  husband,  and  sent'  with  her  po 
bu^e  a  sum  of  gold  and  silver  that  he  was  nicknamed  the 
**  dower-giver." 

(71)  The  peace  between  the  two  countries  lasted  as  long 
as  Philadelphus  lived,  and  was  strengthened  by  kindnesses 
which  each  did  to  the  other.    Ptolemy,  when  in 

Syria,  was  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  statue  ^^°^^ 
of  Diana,  and  begged  it  of  Antiochus  as  an  orna- 
ment for  Alexandria.  But  as  soon  as  the  statue  reached 
Egypt,  Arsinoe  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  she  dreamed  that 
the  goddess  came  by  night,  and  told  her  that  the  illness  was 
sent  to  her  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  statue  by  her 
husband ;  and  accordingly  it  was  sent  back  with  many  gifts 
to  the  temple  from  which  it  had  been  brought. 

(72)  While  Berenice  and  her  husband  lived  at  Antioch, 
Philadelphus  kindly  sent  there  from  time  to  time  p  ^ 
water  from  the  sacred  Nile  for  her  use,  as  the  ap.  Athe-' 
Egyptians  believed  that  none  other  was  so  whole-     n«»^- 
some.     Antiochus,  when  ill,  sent  to  Alexandria  for  ,./P"r7» 

lib  vlL  37 

a  physician ;  and  Cleombrotus  of  Cos  accordingly 
went,  by  command  of  Ptolemy,  to  Syria.    He  was  successful 
in  curing   the  king,  and  on  his  return  he  received  from 
Philadelphus  a  present  of  one  hundred  talents,  or  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  as  a  fee  for  his  journey. 

(73)  Philadelphus  was  of  a   weak  frame  of  body,  and 
had  delicate  health ;  and,  though  a  lover  of  learn-    stnbo. 
ing  beyond  other  kings  of  his  time,  he  also  sur-    ub.  zvil 
passed  them  in  his  unmeasured  luxury  and  love  Athenaeua. 
of  pleasure.     Ho  had  many  mistresses,  Egyptian  ^^^'  *****  *• 
as  well  as  Greek,  and  the  names  of  some  of  them  ^***"  ***•  ^* 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.    He  often  boasted  that  he  had 
fomid  out  the  way  to  live  for  ever ;  but,  like  other  free-livers, 
be  was  sometimes,  by  the  gout  in  his  feet,  made  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  he  was  only  a  man,  and  indeed  to  wish  that  k 
could  change  places  with  the  beggar  whom  he  saw  haai 
his  palace  windows,  eating  the  garbage  on  the  banks,  olfti 

Nile  with  an  appetite  which  he  had  long  waniei 

v^^*  w^i5  ^^  ^^  during  illness  that  Jie  found  most  time  for 

'  reading,  and  his  mind  'most  open  to  the  trnths  of 

philosophy ;  and  he  chiefly  wooed  the  Muses  when  ill  beallk 

left  him  at  leisure  from  his  other  courtships.    He 
r?»fit.*    ^^^  ^  ^®^*  ^^  eight  hundred  state  barges,  with  gilt 

prows  and  poops  and  scarlet  awnings  upon  tiie 
decks,  which  were  used  in  the  royal  processions  and  idi- 

gious  shows,  and  which  usually  lay  in  dock  at 
u?™  vii.    Schedia,  on  the  Canopic  Eiver,  five-and-twenty  xirilei 

from  Alexandria.  He  was  no  doubt  in  part  wiflh 
held  from  war  by  this  luxurious  love  of  ease  ;  but  his  leigB 
taught  the  world  the  new  lesson,  that  an  ambitious  monii^ 
may  gratify  his  wish  for  praise,  and  gain  the  admiratioi 
of  surrounding  nations,  as  much  by  cultivating  the  blessed 
arts  of  peace  as  by  plunging  his  people  into  the  miseries  of 
war. 

(74)  He  reigned  oyer  Egypt,  with  the  neighbouring  psrii 

of  Arabia ;  also  over  Libya,  Phenicia,  Casle^joM, 
idyiT^nL  P^^*  o^  Ethiopia,  Pamphylia,  CiUcia,  Lycia,  Cam, 

Cyprus,  and  the  isles  of  the  Cyclades.  The  island 
of  Khodes,  and  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  were  bonnd  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship,  for  past  help  andfcr 
the  hope  of  future.  The  wealthy  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
did  homage  to  him,  as  before  to  his  father,  by  putting  hii 

crowned  head  upon  their  coins.    The  forces  of  Egypt 
in  Dan^*  I'^^^^^^^i  ^^^  Very  large  number  of   two  handled 

thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  two  thoa- 
sand  chariots,  four  hundred  Ethiopian  elephants,  fifteen  hor 
dred  ships  of  war,  and  one  thousand  transports.  Of  this  laig» 
force,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  one  fourth  should  havebea 
Greeks;  the  rest  must  have  been  Egyptians  and  Syrian^ 
with  some  Gauls.  The  body  of  chariots,  though  still  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  force  furnished  for  military  service  bytl* 
Theban  tenants  of  the  crown,  was  of  no  use  against  modaa 
science ;  and  the  other  Egyptian  troops,  though  now  dasSiJ 
armed  and  disciplined  like  Greeks,  were  very  much  belof 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  real  strength.     The  galleys  ftuo^ 
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tliougli  no  doubt  under  the  guidance  and  skill  of  Greeks  and 
Phenicians,  were  in  part  manned  by  Egyptians,  whose 
inland  habits  wholly  unfitted  them  for  the  sea,  and  whose 
leligious  prejudices  made  them  feel  the  pressing  for  the 
oayy  as  a  heavy  grievance. 

(75)  These  large  forces  were  maintained  by  a  yearly 
income  equally  large,  of  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
talents,  or  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  pounds  sterling, 
beside  the  tax  on  corn,  whicK  was  taken  in  kind,  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  artabas,  or  about  five  millions  of  bushels.  To 
this  wealth  we  may  add  a  mass  of  gold,  silver, 

and  other  valuable  stores  in  the  treasury,  which    ^}^^q 
were  boastfully  reckoned  at  the  unheard-of  sum  of 
seven  hundred   and  forty  thousand  talents,  or  above  one 
hundred  million  potmds  sterling. 

(76)  The  trade  down  the  Nile  was  larger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before;  the  coasting  trade  on  the  Mediterranean  was 
new ;  the  people  were  rich  and  happy ;  justice  was  admi- 
nistered to  the  Egyptians  according  to  their  own  laws,  and 
to  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  according  to  the  Macedonian 
laws ;  the  navy  commanded  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  schools  and  library  had  risen 
to  a  great  height  upon  the  wise  plans  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  in 
every  point  of  view  Alexandria  was  the  chief  city  in  the 
world.  Athens  had  no. poets  or  other  writers  during  this 
oentury  equal  in  merit  to  those  who  ennobled  the  Museum. 
Philadelphus,  by  joining  to  the  greatness  and  good  govern- 
ment of  his  father  the  costly  splendour  and  pomp  of 

an  eastern  monarch,  so  drew  the  eyes  of  after  age&  i^^jj^ 
upon  his  reign  that  his  name  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb ;  if  any  work  of  art  was  remarkable  for  its  good  taste 
or  costliness,  it  was  called  Philadelphian ;  even  history  and 
chronology  were  set  at  nought,  and  we  sometimes  find  poets 
of  a  century  later  counted  among  the  Pleiades  of  Alexandria 
in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus. 

(77)  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  advantages  were  forced 
in  the  hotbed  of  royal  patronage ;  that  the  navy  was  built  in 
the  harbours  of  Phenicia  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  that  the  men 
of  letters  who  then  drew  upon  themselves  the  eyes  of  the 
mrorld  were  only  Greek  settlers,  whose  writings  could  have 
done  little  to  raise  the  character  of  the  native  Copts.     But 
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the  Ptolemies,  in  raising  this  bnilding  of  their  own,  wete 
not  at  the  same  time  crashing  another.  Their  splendid 
monarchy  h»d  not  been  bnilt  on  the  rains  of  freedom ;  and 
even  if  the  Greek  settlers  in  the  Delta  hod  formed  them- 
selves into  a  free  state,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
Egyptians  wonld  have  been  so  nell  treated  as  they  were  b; 
this  military  despotism.  From  the  temples  which  were 
bnilt  or  enlai^red  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  from  the  beanty  of 
the  hieioglyphical  inscriptions,  we  find  thai  even  the  native 
arts  were  more  flooriBhiiig  than  they  had  ever  been  since 
the  &11  of  the  kings  of  Thebes ;  and  we  may  almost  look 
upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks,  and  its  remaining 
under  the  Ftolemies,  as  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  Upper 
Egypt. 

(78)  Fhiladelphos  died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 

reign,  and  perhaps  the  sisty-first  of  his  age.  He 
^^;^™  loft  the  kingdom  as  powerful  and  more  wealtihy 

than  when  it  came  to  him  from  his  father  ;  and  he 
had  the  happiness  of  having  a  sen  who  wonld  carry  on, 
oven  for  the  third  generation,  the  wise  plana  of  the  first 
Ptolemy. 


£%  !».-BiiuU  fotlre  Fjiuold. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


(1)  Ptoiemt,  tbe  eldest  son  of  PhiladelphoB  (see  Fig.  235), 
■ucoeeded  hie  father  on  the  throne  of  Bgyp^  and  jj,Hno^ 
after  a  Bhort  time  took  the  lib.  uvii.  i 
name  of  EnEBQKTKs.  He  began  »-o.a4B. 
I  hiereign  with  a  Syrian  war;  fornoaoouer 
wae  Fhiladelphue  dead,  than  Astiochns, 
irho  hod  married  Berenice  only  because 
it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with 
Egypt,  sent  her  away,  together  with  her 
yoang  son.  Antiochoe  then  recalled  his 
'  first  wife  Laodice,  and  she,  distmsting 
her  changeable  hosband,  had  him  at  once 
murdered  to  secure  the  throne  to  her  own  children.  Seloocns, 
the  eldest,  seized  the  throne  of  Syria ;  and,  nrged  on  by  hia 
mother,  sent  a  body  of  men  after  Berenice,  with  orders  to  pnt 
her  to  death,  together  with  her  son,  who  by  the  articles  of 
marriagejiad  been  made  heir  to  the  throne. 

(2)  The  cities  of  Asia  Minor  hastily  sent  help  to  the 
qaeen  and  her  son,  while  Ptolemy  Energetes,  her  brother, 
who  hod  just  come  to  the  throno  of  Egypt,  marched  without 
loss  of  time  into  -Syria.     Bat  it  was  too  late  to  save  them; 
tbey  were  both  put  to  death   by  the  soldiers  of  Selencns. 
Hany  of  the  cities,  moved  by  hatred  of  their  king's  cruelty, 
opened  their  gates  to  the  army  of  Euergetes ;  and,  had  hs 
not  been  recalled  to  Egypt  by  troubles  at  home,  he 
would  soon  have  been  master  of  tbe  whole  of  the  ^'^^^ 
kingdoni  of  Seleucos.     As  it  was  he  had  marched 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  had  loft  an  Egyptian  army  in  Seleucia, 
tbe  capital  of  Byria,  and  had  guined  a  large  part  of  Asia 
Minor.     On  his  march  homeward,  be  laid  his  gifts 
«pon  the  altar  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  i^'^^^i, 
there  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  victories. 
He   lud  been  taught  to   bow  the  knee  to  the  crowds  of 
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Greek  and  Egyptian  gods  ;  and,  as  Palestine  was  part  of  bis 
kingdom,  it  seemed  quite  natural  to  add  tlie  God  of  the  Jem     | 
to  the  list. 

(3)  From  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphns  till  ^ 
fifth  year  of  this  reign,  for  twenty-two  years,  the  RomaoB  hid 
been  struggling  with  the  Carthaginians  for  their  very  being, 

Eutropius,  ^  *^®  ^®*  Punic  war,  which  they  had  just  brongfi 

lib.  ui.  1.  to  a  close ;  and  on  hearing  of  Ptolemy's  war  in  Syria 

B.C.238.    they  sent  to  Egypt  with  friendly  offers  of  help. 

But  their  ambassadors  did  not   reach   Alexandria  befoie 

peace   was  made,  and    they   were  sent  home   with  many 

thanks. 

(4)  It  was  while  the  king  was  with  the  army  upon  doB 

Caiiima-   -Assyrian  war  that  his  Queen  Berenice  in  EgypI, 

chus.  ap.    sacrificing  a  bull  to  the  gods,  vowed  that  if  ibey 

CatuUum.  i,f  Q^g^t  her  husband  safe  home  she  would  cot  dt 

her  beautiful  tresses,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  temple  as  a 
thank-offering.  Euergetes  soon  after  returned  a  conqueror, 
and  the  queen's  locks  were  yielded  up  to  the  knife,  while  tbe 
whole  court  praised  her  heroism.  Conon,  the  astronomer,  was 
then  busy  in  noting  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  gronpng 
together  into  a  constellation  a  cluster  which  the  earlier 
astronomers  had  left  unnamed,  between  the  Bear,  the  Lion, 
the  Virgin  and  Bootes,  he  marked  it  out  on  his  globe,  and 
gave  it  to  the  world  as  the  new  constellation  of  the  Hair  of 
Berenice.  Callimachus  took  the  hint  from  the  courtly 
astronomer,  and,  in  a  poem  which  we  know  only  in  the 
translation  by  Catullus,  he  makes  the  hair  swear  by  the  bead 
from  which  it  was  cut  off,  that  it  was  against  its  mil  ibat  it 
left  the  queen,  and  was  raised  to  the  skies ;  but  what  conld 
it  do  against  the  force  of  steel?  The  poet  and  the  astronomer 
have  here  been  of  use  to  one  another ;  the  constellation  of 
Coma  Berenices  is  known  to  hundreds  who  have  not  read 
Callimachus  or  Catullus,  but  it  is  from  the  poet  that  we  lean 
why  the  queen's  locks  were  set  among  the  stars.     Berenice 

was  still  young,  and  she  may  have  been  beantifol; 
^P^^™-  at  any  rate  the  poets  said  she  was.     Callimacbus,ia 

one  of  his  epigrams,  adds  her  as  a  fourth  to  tbs 
number  of  the  Graces,  and  moreover  tells  us  that — 

In  Berenice's  form  and  face 

WeVe  all  that  gives  the  Graces  grace. 
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Another  courtly  poet,  perhaps  Posidippus,  mistakes  ^^^^j^ 
her  statue  for  that  of  Venus,  and  says : —  Gra3ca.°iv.  3!. 

Tin's  statue's  a  Venus ; — Oh,  no } 
Tis  the  Queen  Berenice,  I  see  ; 
But  which  it's  most  like  of  the  two 
I  doubt  whether  all  would  agree. 

(5)  No  sooner  had  Euergetes  reached  home  than  Seleucus 
in  his  turn  marched  upon  Egypt,  and  sent  for  his 
brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  to  bring  up  his  forces  jjv^"^*^"?^ 
and  to  join  him.      But  before  Antiochus  could 

come  up  the  army  of  Seleucus  was  already  beaten;  and 
Antiochus,  instead  of  helping  his  brother  in  his  distress, 
strove  to  rob  him  of  his  crown.  Instead  of  leading  his  army 
against  Euergetes,  he  marched  upon  Seleucus,  and  by  the 
help  of  his  Gallic  mercenaries  beat  him  in  battle.  But  the 
traitor  was  himself  soon  afterwards  beaten  by  Eumenes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  who  had  entered  Syria  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
fall  an  easy  prey  into  his  hands  after  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  civil  war.  Antiochus,  after  the  rout  of  his  army,  fled  to 
£gypt,  believing  that  he  should  meet  with  kinder  treatment 
from  Euergetes,  his  enemy,  than  after  his  late  treachery  he 
conld  hope  for  from  his  own  brother.  But  he  was  ordered 
by  Euergetes  to  be  closely  guarded,  and  when  he  afterwards 
made  his  escape  he  lost  his  life  in  his  flight  by  unknown 
hands. 

(6)  The    king,  in    his   late  attack  upon  Seleucus,  had 
carried  off  a  large  booty  of  forty  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  and,  what  he  seems  to  have  valued  even  more  JJ^JJ^^S* 
than  that  treasure,  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  vases 

and  statues  of  the  gods,  many  of  which  either  really  were,  or 
were  said  to  be,  those  carried  away  from  Egypt  by  Cambyses 
nearly  tiiree  hundred  years  before.  These  were  replaced  in 
the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  with  great  pomp ;  and  the 
priests,  in  gratitude  for  the  care  which  he  had  thus  shown 
for  the  religion  and  temples  of  the  country,  then  gave  him 
the  name  of  Euergetes,  or  the  henefactoTy  by  which  we  havo 
been  already  calling  him.  In  Alexander  the  Egyptians  had 
seen  a  deliverer  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  a  humane 
conqueror,  who  left  them  their  customs  and  their  religion. 
In  Ptolemy  Soter  they  had  a  braTe  and  just  king,  who  kept 
war  at  a  distance,  and  by  his  wise  laws  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  future  greatoeBS  of  hia  family,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  ku 
kingdom.  In  Fhiladelphue  thej  bad  alBO  a  Greek  king 
u'liotH!  lovo  of  leaming  and  of  shon  dazzled  the  c;es  of  lie 
people,  and  whose  court  at  Alexandria  hod  carried  avity  bak 
Athens  the  honour  of  being  the  favoured  Beat  of  the  MnKk 
But  EucrgeteB  waa  born  in  Egypt,  and  thongb  peibapa  lb 
least  of  these  great  kings,  in  the  ejos  of  the  prieets  bem 
have  ranked  at  their  h^id.  He  Beems  to  have  thouglit  m 
of  conqnericg  Ethiopia  than  Assyria  ;  and  Le  nas  the  odj 
one  of  the  Ptolemies  who  is  known  to  have  honoorod  ti 
oneo  groat  city  of  Thebes  with  a  visit.  He  enricW  H 
temples,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  tho  country,  notthnn^ 
policy  but  through  choice ;  and  when  daring  fti 

^suS^    minority  of  his  grandson,  the  priests  and  teai{i)M 
were  again  flourishing,  they  showed  their  gnitihA 
by  saying  that  the  young  king  acted  in  obedience  to  the  vOl 
of  the  god  Energetos. 

(7)  In  tho  ninth  year  of  this  reign  Ptolemy  and  bis  irift 
lost  a  daughter,  who  had  been  named  after  her  m^ 
Berenice.  Her  death  happened  at  the  timo  that  tho  ptifld 
were  assembled  at  Canopus  from  all  parts  of  Egypt  on  ^ 
yearly  visit  to  the  king ;  and  they  at  once  decreed  tiuttt 
young  princess  should  be  made  a  goddess,  and  that  the  tan 
divine  hononrs  should  be  paid  to  her  in  the  temples  as  to  A 
other  gods  of  the  country.  And  at  the  same  time,  with 
view  to  paying  divine  honours  more  worthily  to  the  kinj  •■ 
queen,  the  gods  Euergetie,  they  separated  a  number  of  jwi 
iiom  the  four  existing  orders,  and  made  a  fifth  otia  ( 
priests,  who  were  to  be  named  the  priests  of  the  Euergt* 
and  were  to  be  employed  in  celebrating  their  fcstivslfli  f^^ 
priests  then  assembled  farther  ordered  that  the  tl  '~ 

o&ect  should  be  carved  on  a  tablet  in  hieroglypi 
men  Egyptian  writing,  and  in  Greek,  and  shonld'q 
all  the  principal  temples  in  Egypt.     One  veryoo*!!. 
of  this  decree  in  hieroglyphics  and  in  Greek  has  h 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tonis ;  and  it  would  h 
furnished  us  with  the  wished^for  key  to  reading  tho  V 
glyphicB,  had  we    not    already  gained    that  key  J 
Kosetta  Stone,  a  decree  in  three  characters  v 
reign  of  this  king's  grandson. 

At  this  time  the  city  of  Ctinopus,  ailuated  < 
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abont  fifiteen  miles  from  Alexandria,  was  the  religions  capital 
of  the  country,  at  least  so  far  a^  the  priesthood  looked  to  the 
king  for  support.  The  priestly  senators,  when  meeting 
there,  most  have  heen  more  under  Greek  influence  than  if 
they  met  at  Thebes  or  Memphis.  And  accordingly  p^^t^^.g 
we  learn  from  this  decree  of  Canopus,  compared  Excerpt. 
with  a  second  imperfect  copy  of  the  same,  that  the  ^^^f^^ 
Greek  is  the  original  and  the  hieroglyphics  the  translation. 
Moreover  Greek  discoveries  in  science  could  not  have  been 
unknown  in  Canopus ;  and  Timocharis,  who  in  the  last  reign 
measured  the  longitude  of  the  stars  from  the  equinoctial 
point,  cannot  but  have  given  exactness  to  the  belief,  that  had 
long  floated  unsteadily  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the 
£igyptian  civil  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  was 
too  short,  and  that  the  natural  year  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
day  longer  than  the  civil  year  then  in  use.  This  correction 
the  priests  at  Canopus  now  proposed  to  introduce  into  the 
religious  calendar,  so  that  the  summer  festivals  should  not 
get  moved  into  the  winter,  nor  the  winter  festivals  into  the 
Bummer,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case.  On  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  the  first  of  Payni  fell  on  our  18th  of  July,  when 
the  Dogstar  rose  heliacally  and  the  Nile  began  to  rise,  and  the 
priests  decreed,  that  whereas  the  civil  first  of  Payni  would 
every  fourth  year  fall  one  day  earlier  in  the  natm'al  year,  yet 
Qie  religious  first  of  Payni  should  remain  fixed  to  the 
rising  of  the  Dogstar,  and  thus  each  of  the  feasts  be  always 
celebrated  in  its  own  season.  This  great  improvement  of 
adding  an  intercalary  day  every  fourth  year  was  at  this  time 
limited  to  the  priestly  calendar,  by  which  the  religious 
liBBtivals  were  regulated ;  it  was  not  yet  introduced  into  the 
ciyil  calendar,  and  thus  Euergetes  lost  the  honour  which  the 
priests  proposed  for  him,  of  having  amended  and  made 
perfect  what  they  called  the  "  arrangement  of  the  seasons  and 
the  disposition  of  the  pole." 

(8)  Euergetes  enlarged  the  great  temple  at  Thebes,  which 
is  now  called  the  temple  of  Eamak,  on  the  walls  of 
which  we  see  him  handing  an  offering  to  his  father  ^^e*^"' 
and  mother,  the  brother-gods.     In  one  place  he  is 
in  a  Greek  dress,  which  is  not  common  on  the  Ptolemaic 
buildings,  as  most  of  the  Greek  kings  are  carved  upon  the 
mralla  in  ihe  dress  of  the  country.    Tho  early  kings  had  often 
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shown  tlteii  piety  to  a  temple  by  onlarging  the  eitcred 

and  adiling  a  new  wall  and  gateway  in  froat  of  the  for 

and  this  caetora  Euergetes  followed  at  Karnak  (see 

236).*     Aa    tlieee    grand    Htnne 

sculpturod  gateways  belonged  to 

a  wall  of  unbaked  bricks,  which 

has  long  since  crumbled  to  pieces, 

tboy  now  Etnnd  apart  like  so  many 

triQmphal  arches.     He  also  added 

a  portico  with  beautiful  columns 

to  the  temple  at  Hibo  in  the  Great 

Oasis,  and    he    began   a    email 

temple    at    Esno,  or    Latopoli?, 

where  ho  is  drawn  upon,  the  walls 

in  the  act  of  striking  down  tho 

chiefs  of  tho  conquered  nations, 

I  MitDi.    "'"^    '^   followed  by  a 

Leivu^ine.  tame  lion.     He  built  a 
K«U..«b™.  ^mpia      to     Osiris     at  "*'•"'■ 

Conopns,  on  the  moath  of  the  Nile ;  for.  notwithstanding! 
large  number  of  Greeks  and  strangers  who  had  setQed  &I 
the  aneient  religion  was  not  yet  driven  out  of  the  Delta;  I 
he  dedicated  it  to  tho  god  in  a  Greek  inscription  on  a  ptalt 
gold,  in  the  nnmcs  of  himself  and  Berenice,  whom  he  all 
his  wife  and  sister.  She  is  also  called  the  king's  eiatet 
nuiny  of  tho  hieroglyph ical  inscriptions,  as  are  many  of  t 
othor  q^uecns  of  tho  PtolcmiQa  who  were  not  so  reblej 
their  husbands.  This  custom,  though  it  took  its  risoial 
Egyptian  mythology,  must  have  been  strengthened  by  t 
marriages  of  PhiladclphuB  and  some  of  liia  euccesaoTB  in 
their  fiisterH.  In  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  ho  ia 
called  "beloved  by  Pthah,"  the  god  of  Memphis, 
to  his  name  which  was  used  by  most  of  his  suu 

(9)  During  this  century  the  Greek  artists  in  f^^^ 
indeed  elsewhere,  adopted  in  their  style  aa  affe* '  "' 
antiquity,  which  unless  scon  through  would  make 
their  statues  older  than  they  really  are.  They 
a  stiff  beard  upon  a  face  without  expression,  or  arnugejll 
hair  of  tho  head  in  on  old-fashionod  manner,  and  iM 
making  the  dnipery  fly  out  in  a  direction  opposed  to  0^' 
the  figure,  garo  to  it  formal  zigzag  lines,  which  could  fl4 
•  Tide  Additioni,  p.  429. 
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per  if  it  were  hanging  down  in  qniet.  At  other  times, 
they  gave  to  the  Immao  figure  till  the  truth  to  which 
iii  had  then  reached,  they  yet  gave  to  the  drapery 
itiff  zigzag  forms.  Snch  is  the  style  of  art  in  a  figure 
:cury  which  was  brought 
Danopue,  and  may  have  y^j 
nade  at  this  time  (see  '— ^ 
37).     No  habit  of  mind 

have   been    more   i 
g    to    the    Alexandrian 
ter  than  a    respect  for 
ity ;     but    this    respect 

to  be  shown  in  a  noble 
',  iu  trying  to  surpass 
aha  have  goue  before 
it,  OS  in  tiiis  manner,  by 
g  their  faults.  Hiero- 
cb'seem  to  have  flourished 
r  more  ancient  style  and 
under  the  generous 
age  of  the  Ptolemiei 
1  time  of   the  Egyptian        ^  fi&mt. 

of  Iiower  Egypt,  we  find  new  grammaticwl  endings  to 
luns,  and  mui'o  letters  used  to  spell  each  word  than 

the  kings  of  Thebes;  but, j3n  comparing  the  hieror 
cs  of  the  Ptolemies  with  the  others,  we  find  that  in 
and  some  other  points  they  are  more  like  the  older 
jB,  under  the  kings  of  Thebes,  than  the  newer,  under 
igs  of  Sais. 
I  But,  while  the    Egyptians  were  flattered,  and  no 

raised  in  moral  worth  by  their  monarch's  taking 
9  religions  feelings  of  the  country,  and  throwing 
lome  of  the  Greek  habits  of  his  father  and  grand- 

Euergctcs  wos  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  greater  change 
iie  conld  himself  have  been  aware  of.  It  was  by 
arms  and  arts  of  war  that  Egypt  then  held  its 
imong  nations ;  and  we  shall  see  in  the  cuming  reigns, 
vhilo  the  court  became  more  Asiatic  and  less 
con,  the  army   and  government  did  not  remain  nn- 

Euergetcs,  finding  himself  at  peace  with  all  his  neigb- 
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boors  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  then  turned  bk 
arms  towards  the  south.     In  preparation  for  this  war  In 

added  a  body  of  five  hundred  Greek  cavahy  to  bis 
Agjthar-  army ;  and  he  clothed  one  hundred  of  them,  hanee 
De  Marl  as  well  as  mcu,  in  thick  linen  cloth  against  the 
^^^'  arrows  of  the  enemy,  so  that  no  part  of  the  hones 

could  be  seen  but  their  eyes.  He  easily  conquered 
the  tribes  of  Ethiopia,  whose  wild  courage  was  but  a  weak 
barrier  to  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Greeks ;  and  made 
himself  for  the  moment  master  of  part  of  highlands  cf 
Abyssinia,  the  country  of  the  Hexumit®.  The  range  of 
mountains  which  follows  the  Egyptian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
divides  in  about  latitude  15°,  and  a  branch  turns  westward. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  range  rises  the  Biver  AstaboroB^ 
which  reaches  the  Nile  above  the  fifth  cataract,  and  forms  one 
side  of  the  island  of  Meroe.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same 
high  district  rises  the  Blue  Biver,  which  reaches  the  Nils 
above  the  sixth  cataract,  and  forms  another  side  of  Meroi 
The  Hexumitse,  who  dwelt  on  this  mountain  district  and  the 
neighbouring  coast,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  Aiabs 
of  Ethiopia.  They  were  more  Jewish  in  language  and 
religion.  Their  civilization  reached  them,  not  from  Egyp^ 
from  which  thoy  were  separated  by  wilder  tribes,  but  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  To  the  ports  of  the  Heiamit© 
the  ships  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  sailed,  in  their  way  to  the 
Cosmas  ™^®^®  distant  places  on  the  African  coast.  This 
indico-  district  Euorgetes  conquered,  and  at  Adule,  a  p(fft 
pieustes.  £j^  latitude  15°,  he  set  up  a  large  chair  or  tlione  of 
white  marble,  on  which  he  recounted  his  victoiies  in  a  Gied[ 
inscription.  But  not  content  with  his  real  conquests,  wbich 
reached  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates,  he  added, 
like  Barneses,  that  he  had  conquered  Thrace,  Persia,  Media, 
and  Bactria.  He  thus  teaches  us  that  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, though  read  with  difficulty,  do  not  always  tell  the 
truth.  This  was  the  most  southerly  spot  to  which  the  kings 
of  Egypt  ever  sent  an  army.  But  they  kept  no  hold  on  the 
country.     Distance  had  placed  it  not  only  beyond  thdr 

power,  but  almost  beyond  their  knowledge;  and 
iib!xv?.'4.  *^®  hundred  yeai-s  afterwards,  when  the  geognphff 

Strabo  was  making  inquiries  about   that  part  of 
Arabia,  as  it  was  called,  he  was  told  of  this  monument  as  set  op 
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by  the  hero  Sesostris,  to  whom  it  was  usual  to  give  the  credit 
of  BO  many  wonderful  works. 

(12)  Since  Coele-Syria  and  Judaea  were  by  the  first 
Plolemy  made  a  province  of  Egypt,  the  Jews  had  lived  in 
unbroken  tranquillity,  and  with  very  little  loss  of  freedom. 
The  kings  of  Egypt  had  allowed  them  to  govern  themselves, 
to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  choose  their  own  high- 
priest  ;  but  they  required  of  them  the  payment  to 
Alexandria  of  a  yearly  tribute.  Part  of  this  was  ^^^^^ 
file  sacred  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel,  or  about  eight- 

Emoe  for  every  male  above  the  age  of  twenty,  which  by  the 
osaic  law  they  had  previously  paid  for  the  service 
rf  the  Temple.     This  is  called  in  the  Gospels  the  Matt^*^**- 
IHdrachms ;  though  the  Alexandrian  translators  of 
tibe  Bible,  altering  the  sum,  either  through  mistake  or  on 
purpose,  have  made  it  in  the  Greek  Pentateuch 
only  half  a  didrachm,  or  about  fourpence.     This  ^^p^H'''^ 
yearly  tribute  from  the  Temple  the  high-priest  of 
Jemsidem  had  been  usually  allowed  to  collect  and  farm ;  but 
in  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  the  high-priest  Onias,  a  weak 
and  covetous  old  man,  refused  to  send  to  Alexandria  the 
twenty  talents,  or  three  thousand  pounds,  at  which  it  was  then 
talned.     When  Euergetes  sent  AthcDion  as  ambassador  to 
daim  it,  and  even  threatened  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to 
Ibtch  it,  still  the  tribute  was  not  paid  ;  notwithstanding  the 
fkight  of  the  Jews,  the  priest  would  not  part  \vith  his  money. 

(13)  On  this,  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias,  set  out  for 
'Rgyjpt,  to  try  and  turn  away  the  king's  anger.  He  went  to 
Memphis,  and  met  Euergetes  riding  in  his  chariot  with  the 
queen  and  Athenion,  the  ambassador.  The  king,  when  he 
knew  him,  begged  him  to  get  into  the  chariot  and  sit  with 
bim ;  and  Joseph  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  at  Memphis,  and  dined  every  day  at  the 
royal  table.  While  he  was  at  Memphis  the  revenues  of  the 
provinces  for  the  coming  year  were  put  up  to  auction;  and 
the  farmers  bid  eight  thousand  talents,  or  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  taxes  of  Coelo-Syria, 
Phenicia,  and  Samaria.  Joseph  then  bid  double  that  sum, 
and  when  he  was  asked  what  security  he  could  give,  he  play- 
folly  said  that  he  was  sure  that  Euergetes  and  the  queen 
would  willingly  become  bound  for  his  honesty ;  and  the  king 
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was  60  much  pleased  with  him,  that  the  office  was  at  o^oe 
given  to  him,  and  he  held  it  for  twenty-two  years. 

(14)  Euergetes  did  not  forget  his  allies  in  Greece,  bnt 
continued  the  yearly  payment  to  Aratus,  the  general 

ciMraSira.  ^^  *^®  Achaian  league,  to  support  a  power  which 
held  the  Macedonians  in  check;  and  when  the 
Spartans  under  Cleomencs  tried  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
Achaians,  Euergetes  would  not  help  them.  He  naturally 
thought  that  they  wished  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on 
Alexandria,  and  he  might  perhaps  have  had  the  wisdom  to 
see  that  if  the  Grecian  states  quarrelled  among  themselvea 
they  could  no  longer  withstand  the  armies  of  Macedonia, 
But  Cleomenes,  while  struggling  to  raise  his  little  kingdom 
to  its  former  rank  among  the  states  of  Greece,  was  not  so 
unwise  as  to  break  the  Egyptian  treaty,  and  to  throw  himself 
into  the  power  of  his  more  dangerous  neighbour,  Antigonus^ 
king  of  Macedonia ;  and,  when  Antigonus  marched  upon  the 
]?eloponnesus,  Cleomenes  routed  his  army  at  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  Antigonus,  however,  afterwards  passed  the  isthmus, 
and  beat  the  Spartans  before  the  walls  of  Argos.  Cleomenes 
then  sent  to  Egypt  for  help  in  money  ;  but  the  distrust  felt 
by  Euergetes  was  not  yet  removed,  and  the  money  was  not 
granted  till  he  had  sent  his  mother  and  children  to  Alex- 
andria, as  hostages  for  his  good  faith.  With  tho  gold  of 
Egypt  he  raised  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  beaten  at  Bellas  i  a  by  Antigonus  with 
thirty  thousand ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  weakened 
by  the  jealousy  of  its  states,  then  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Macedonians.  Upon  this  defeat,  Cleomenes  sailed  for  Alex- 
andria, and  there  he  was  kindly  received  by  Euergetes,  who 
then  saw  how  mistaken  he  had  been  in  distrusting  this  brave 
Spartan ;  and  the  king  gave  him  twenty-four  talents,  or  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  his  maintenance  in  Egypt,  till  he 
should  be  sent  back  to  Greece  with  a  fleet  and  ai*my  to  regain 
his  throne. 

(16)  Among  the  men  of  letters  who  at  this  time  taught  in 
Siudas.     *^®   Alexandrian    schools    was   Aristophanes,  the 

\itruvms,-  grammarian,  who  afterwards  held  the  office  of  head 
lib.  vii.  prajf.of  the  Museum.  At  one  of  the  public  sittings,  at 
which  the  king  was  to  hear  the  poems  and  other  writings  of 
the  pupils  read,  and,  by  the  help  of  seven  men  of  letters  who  sat 
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yfiih  him  as  jndgoe,  was  to  give  sway  honourB  and  rewards  to 
the  best  authors,  one  of  tho  chairs  was  empty,  cue  of  the 
judges  happened  not  to  be  there.  The  king  asked  who 
ehould  be  CEilleil  up  to  fill  bis  place ;  and,  after  thinking  over 
the  matter,  the  six  judges  fixed  upon  Aiistuphones,  who  had 
made  himEolf  Icnosru  to  thorn  by  beiug  seen  daily  studying 
in  the  public  library.  When  the  reading  was  over,  the  king, 
the  public,  and  the  six  other  judges,  wero  agreed  upon  which 
was  the  best  piece  of  writing;  but  Aristophanes  was  bold 
enough  to  think  otherwise,  and  he  was  able,  by  means  of  hia 
great  rondiug,  to  find  the  book  in  the  library  from  which  the 
pupil  had  copied  the  greater  part  of  his  work.  The  king 
was  much  struck  with  this  proof  of  his  learning,  and  soon 
ai'terwarda  made  him  keeper  of  the  library  which  he  hod 
already  BO  well  used.  Aristophanes  followed  ZenodotuB  in 
his  critical  efforts  to  mend  tho  test  of  Homer's 
poema.  He  also  invented  the  several  marks  by  „  *'J?J|o^„ 
which  grammariana  now  distinguish  the  length  and  ti'i^i-vini- 
tone  of  a  syllablo  and  the  breathing  of  a  vowel, 
that  is,  the  marks  for  long  and  short,  and  the  accents  and 
aspirate.  The  last  two,  after  hia  time,  were  always  placed 
over  Greek  words,  and  aro  still  used  in  printed  books :  the 
marks  for  long  and  short  syllables  are  only  used  in  works  of 
prosody. 

(16)  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  the  inventor  of  astronomical 
geography,  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical 
school.     He  was  the  first  who  fised  the  place  of  a 
city  upon  tho  earth  by  the  help  of  astronomy,  or  n^'Jjf^ 
by     cans  'if  its  latitude,  which  he  learned  from  tho 
length  of  the  sun's  shadow  at  noon  on  the  equinoctial  days 
(seo  Fig.  238).     This  observation  he  named  the 
Theory   of    Shadows.      Nor    was    that    all :    fur  ^l^iKiSo. 
nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labour.     By  his     ^'"'"■ 
Theory  of  Shadows  he  leomed  that  tho  earth  is 
a  ball,  and  his  next  aim  was  to  determine  its  size.     He  knew 
that  at  noon  on  the  longest  day  tho  sun  throws  no  shadow  at 
Syene.     He  hnd  learned  by  mfnsuremcnt  that  Syene  was  due 
south  of  Alexandria,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  thousand  gladia. 
He  therefore  measured  the  sun's  shadow  at  noon  on  tho 
longest  day  in  his  own  study  in  Alexandria,  and  thus  found 
that  if  a  circle  were  draivn  round  tho  world,  these  two  cities 
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were  distant  by  a  fiftieth  part  of  that  circle  (see  Fif 
This  gave  faim  the  meaBore  of  the  earth's  circnmi 
Had  a  traveller  from  Alexandria,  through  Ethiopia,  t 
Heioe,  passing  by  the  un- 
known sources  of  the  Nii^ 
been  able  to  ctobs  the  un- 
heard -  of  lands  and  seas 
beyond,  and  thence  to  come 
round  by  the  equally  nu- 
known  north,  tlu^ngh  the  I 
Hyperborean  nations,  the  I 
Euxine  Sea,  and  Bhodes 
again  to  Alexandria,  Erato- 
sthenes would  have  told 
bim  that  he  had  travelled 
over  fifty  times  five  thou- 
sand eladta.  With  this 
knowledge,  he  lessened  the 
mistakes  in  maps,  whieh, 
before  his  time,  had-  been 
drawn  without  any  help 
&om  astronomy,  and  in 
which  the  distances  in 
miles  had  been  mostly  laid 
down  by  days' journeys  or 
by  measuring  along  the 
crooked  roads.  By  these 
great  strides  of  science  he 

justly  earned  the 
^^iT^'  name  of  Surveyor 

of  the  World. 
By    measuring    the   son's 
shadow,  at  the  same  place, 
on  the  longest  and  on  the 
shortest  day  in  the  year,  he  learned  the  obliquity* 

ecliptic,  which  he  fixed  at  more  than  23'  £0 
u"l^    less  than  23=  52'  30".     But  in  pure  mtha 

he  did  not  rank  so  high.  Hipparchus  said  o 
that  he  wrote  mathematically  about  geography  ud 
graphically  about  mathematics  ;  indeed,  Hipparchu  i 
Commentaries  on  the  Get^raphy  of  Eratosthenes,  in 
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places  defended  tlie  old  maps  ugaine^t  his  too  bold  oh&nges. 
ErntostlK^ncs  was  a  man  of  each  nnboUDdcd  knowledge,  and 
so  Ecai'ly  at  the  hood  of  every  branch  of  learning,  that, 
ae  in  phiioeoph;  Lo  wns  called  a  second  Flato,  and  was 
spoken  of  in  tho  same  way  in  many  other  soienccs,  he  was 
jokingly  called  Beta,  or  Humber  Two. 

(17)  Ab  a  poet,  Eratoethcnos,  like  tho  rest  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  was  critically  and  coldly  correct ; 
Longinua  considers  his  little  poem  of  Erigone  "" 
faultless,  but  equally  free  from  high  excellence.  Gia 
longest  work  now  remaining  is  a  desuription  of  the  conslella- 
tions.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  to  correct  the 
errors,  or  to  explain  the  omisBions  of  Monetho ;  but  as  he 
could  not,  like  Manetho,  read  the  sculptured  records  for 
himself,  when  they  disagree  we  must  prefer  the  authority  of 
the  native  historian.  But  nevertheless  tho  smoll  remains 
of  his  history  are  of  some  use  to  us;  for,  while  Manotho'e 
lists  only  give  us  tho  separate  dynastios  of  the  several  cities, 
without  saying  which  king  reigned  over  all  Egypt  and 
which  was  under  tho  sceptre  of  another,  Era tnsth ones 
means  to  give  us  a  straightforward  list  of  the  kings  of 
Thelies  only. 

(18)  But  what  most  strikes  us  with  wonder  and  I'Ogret  is, 
that  these  two  writors,  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  who 
wrote  in  Greek,  Eratosthenes,  a  Greek  who  nnderstood  some- 
thing of  Egyptian,  neither  of  them  took  the  trouble  to  lay 
open  to  their  readers  the  peculiarities  of  the  hieroglyphics. 
Through  all  these  reigns,  the  titles  and  praises  of  the 
Ptolemies  wero  carved  upon  the  temples  in  the  snored 
charactora.  These  two  histories  were  translated  from  the 
same  iuscriptioiia.  We  oven  now  read  the  names  of  the 
kings  which  they  mention  curved  on  tho  statues  and  temples ; 
and  yet  the  language  of  the  hieroglyphics  still  remained 
unknown  beyond  tho  class  of  priests  ;  suuh  was  the  want  of 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  grammarians  of  Alex- 
andria, Such  we  may  add  was  their  want  of  respect  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  we  need  no  stronger  proof 
that  the  philosophors  of  the  Museum  had  hitherto  borrowed 
none  of  the  doctrinos  of  the  priests,  though  we  shall  find 

"Biero  freely  adopted  after  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

'   (19)  Lycon  of  Troas  was  another  settler  iii  Alexandria. 
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He  followed  Strato,  whom  we  have  before  spoken  of,  as  the 

head  of  one  of  the  schools  in  the  Mnsenin.     He  was 

L^^^  very  snccessfol  in  bringing  np  the  yonng  men,  who 

ne^ed,  he  used  to  say,  modesty  and  the  love  of 

praise,  as  a  horse  needs  bridle  and  spur.     His  eloquence 

was  so  pleasing  that  he  was  wittily  <»Jled  Glycon,  or  the 

sweet. 

(20)  Cameades  of  Gyrene  at  the  same  time  held  a  high 
^^^     place  among  philosophers ;  but  as  he  had  removed 

Acad.  IV.  to  Athens,  where  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  school, 
^^'  and  was  even  sent  to  Rome  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  Athenians,  we  must  not  claim  the  whole  honour 
of  him  for  the  Ptolemies  under  whom  he  was  bom.  It  is 
therefore  enough  to  say  of  him  that,  though  a  follower  of 
Plato,  he  madp  such  changes  in  the  opinions  of  the  Academy, 
by  not  wholly  throwing  off  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  that 
his  school  was  called  the  New  Academy. 

(21)  Apollonius,  who  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  but  is  com- 
Suidas.    ™^^y  called  Apollonius  Rhodius,  because  he  passed 

many  years  of  his  life  at  Rhodes,  had  been,  like 
Eratosthenes,  a  hearer  of  Callimachus.  His  only  work  which 
we  now  know  is  his  Argonautics,  a  poem  on  the  voyage  of 
Jason  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar epic  poem,  in  imitation  of  Homer ;  and,  like  other  imi- 
tations, it  wants  the  interest  which  hangs  upon  the  reality  of 

manners  and  story  in  the  Iliad.  Aristophanes  and 
^ub?*x  ^1°'  ^^  pupil  Aristarchus,  the  great  critics  of  the  day, 

with  whose  judgment  few  dared  to  disagree,  and 
who  had  perhaps  quarrelled  with  the  poet,  declared  that  it 
was  not  poetry;  and  after  that,  the  most  that  Quintilian 
would  say  for  it  was  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and 
that  it  never  falls  below  mediocrity.  It  is  not  wanting  in 
graceful  expressions  and  well-turned  sentences,  but  it  pos- 
sesses no  depth  of  feeling  or  happy  boldness  of  thought,  and 
Longinus  dismisses  it  with  the  cold  praise  of  being  free  from 
fault. 

(22)  His  master  Callimachus  showed  his  dislike  of  his 
Suidas.  young  rival  by  hurling  against  him  a  reproachful 
Caiiima-    poem,  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  under  the  name  d 

an  Ibis.  This  is  now  lost,  but  it  was  copied  by 
Ovid  in  his  poem  of  the  same  name ;  and  from  the  Bomau 
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■wo  can  gather  Bomething  of  the  dark  and  learned  etylo  in 
which  Calliamchna  threw  ont  hie  biting  reproaches.  We  do 
not  know  from  what  this  quarrel  aroee,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  Apullouins  Iciiving  Alexandria.  Ho 
removed  to  Hhodes,  where  ha  taught  in  the  schools  during 
(ill  the  reign  of  Philopator,  till  ho  was  recalled  hy  EpiphanOH, 
and  made  librarian  of  the  Museum  in  his  old  age,  on  the 
death  of  Eratosthenes. 

(23)  Lycophron,  the  traglo  writer,  lived  about  this  time  at 
Alexandria,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  men  of  letters 
sometimes  called  the  Alexandrian  Pleiades,  though 
writers  are  not  agreed  upon  the  names  which  fill  np  the  list. 
His  tragedies  are  all  lost,  and  the  only  work  of  hia  which  we 
now  have  is  the  dark  and  muddy  poem  of  Alcandra,  or  Caa- 
saudra,  of  which  the  lines  most  striking  to  tt^  historian  are 
those  in  which  the  propheteES  foretolls  the  coming  greatness 
i)f  Rome;  "that  the  diildren  of  JEneos  will  raise  uiu^issi. 
the  crown  upon  their  spears,  and  seize  the  sceptres   uioBeiHs 
of  sea  ond  land."     Lycophron  was  the  fi'iend  of    t*^''"* 
MenedemuB  and  Aratus ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
these  lines  were  written  before  tho  overthrow  of  Hannibal  iu 
Italy,  and  of  the  Greek  phalanx  at  Cynocephalffi,  or  that  one 
who  was  a  man  in  the  reign  of  Philadolphus  should  have  fore- 
seen the  triumph  of  the  Roman  arms.   These  words  may  have 
been  a  later  addition  to  the  poem,  to  improve  the  prophecy. 

(24)  Cpnon,  ono  of  the  greatest  of  tlie  Alexandrian  aatro- 
nomera,  has  left  no  writings  for  us  to  judge  of  his     j. 
merits  by,  though  they  were  thought  highly  of,  and     ijui&i. 
made  great  use  o^  by  his  sncceasora.     He  worked      ''"'  ^' 
both  as  an  obsorver  and  an  inquirer,  mapping  out  tho  heavens 
by  his  observations,  and  collecting  the  accounts  of 

the  eclipses  which  had  boon  before  observed  in  ,i^"J|[[^j^ 
Egypt.      He   was  tho  friend  of   Archimedes    of 
Syracuse,  to  whom  he  sent  his  problems,  and  from  whom  he 
received  tliat  groat  geometrician's  writings  in  return. 

(25)  ApollouiuB  of  Porga  came  to  Alexandria  in  this  reign, 
to  study  mathematics  under  the  pupils  of  Euclid,  He  is  well 
known  fi>r  his  work  on  conic  sections,  or  the  several  curves 
which  are  made  by  cutting  u  cone ;  and  he  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  this  study.  Tho  Greek  mathematicians  sought 
after   knowledge  fur  its  own  soke,  and,  unlike  ourselves. 
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followed  up  thoBG  branches  of  their  stndieB  which,  like  oc 
sections,  led  to  no  end  that  conld  in  the  aasrow  soose 
called  useful,  with  the  same  zeal  that  they  did  other  branch 
out  of  nhich  Gpning  the  great  practical  truths  of  meohuiii 
Bstronomy,  and  geography.  They  found  reward  enough ; 
the  enliLTgenieiit  of  their  minds  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  tm 
learnt.  Alexandrian  science  gained  in  loftiness  of  tone  vi 
its  poetry  and  philosophy  wanted.  Thus  the  properliM 
the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola,  and  the  parabola,  continued  to  1 
studied  by  after  mathematicians ;  but  no  nso  was  made  of  fl 
knowledge  till  nearly  two  thousand  years  later,  when  Ee[d 
crowned  the  labonrs  of  ApoUonins  with  the  great  discoia 
that  the  paths  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  were  ec 
sections.  The  Egyptians,  however,  made  great  use  of  lul 
matical  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  irrigation  of  ti 
,  j^.  fields;  and  Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  who  come 
■kB.Qnudc.  Atoxandrift  about  tltia  time  to  study  under  C 
^"^'  did  the  country  ft  real  servica  by  his  invoniiwil 
the  coehUa,  or  screw-pump.  The  more  distant  fields  of  Ij 
volley  of  the  Nile,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  h 
have  to  bo  watered  artificially  hy  pumping  out  of  the  eft 
Plod  3ic  ^**'°  ^'*''li<^  ^^  *  higher  level.  For  this  % 
lib.  V,  at'.  Archimedes  proposed  a  spiral  tube,  twisting  10 
md  1.34.  mj  i^jjg^  which  was  to  be  put  in  motion  either  I 
the  hand  or  by  the  force  of  the  stream  out  of  whiiA 
was  to  pump ;  and  this  was  found  so  convenient  that  it  eooD* 
came  tlie  machine  most  in  use  throughout  Egypt  for  itrigili 
(26)  But  while  we  are  dazzled  by  the  brijliaacy  of  i 
clusters  of  men  of  letters  and  science  who  graced  the  oooli 
Alexandria,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  those  fiiolts  iH 
are  always  found  in  works  called  forth  ratlior  by  th«  & 
turiug  warmth  of  royal  pensions  than  by  a  love  of  knoided 
in  the  people.  The  well-fed  and  well-paid  philosopbersof  I 
Musoum  were  not  likely  to  o.vertake  the  mighty  men  of  Ath 
in  its  beat  days,  who  had  studi'ed  and  taught  without  i 
pension  from  the  government,  without  taking  any  fee  fr 
their  pupils ;  who  were  urged  forward  towards  cxoeUencf  i 
tho  love  of  knowledge  and  of  honour;  who  had  qo  other  >i 
than  that  of  being  useful  tu  their  hearers,  and  looked  fiir' 
reward  beyond  their  love  and  esteem. 

^27)  Books  may,  if  wo  please,  bo  divided  into  wotb' 
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xndnstry  and  works  of  taste.  Among  the  first  we  may  place 
xnathematics,  criticism,  and  compilations ;  among  the  second 
we  ought  to  find  poetry  and  oratory.  Works  of  industry  and 
eare  may  be  found  in  many  ages  and  in  many  countries ;  they 
may  even  be  written  at  the  command  of  a  sovereign;  but 
those  which  have  gained  the  praise  of  all  mankind  for  their 
pure  taste  and  richness  of  thought  seem  to  have  ripened  only 
on  those  spots  and  in  those  times  at  which  the  mind  of  man, 
from  causes  perhaps  too  deep  for  our  search,  has  been  able  to 
burst  forth  with  more  than  usual  strength.  When  we  review 
the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  authors  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  most  of  them  of  the  former  class ; 
we  may  say  of  them  all,  what  Ovid  said  of  Calli- 
machus,  that  they  are  more  to  be  admired  for  their 
industry  and  art  than  for  their  taste  and  genius ;  most  of  the 
poets  are  forgotten,  while  we  even  now  look  back  to  Alex- 
andria as  the  cradle  of  geometry,  geography,  astronomy, 
anatomy,  and  criticism. 

-  (28),  In  oratory  Alexandria  made  no  attempts  whatever; 
it  is  a  branch  of  literature  not  likely  to  flourish  under  a 
despotic  monarchy.  In  Athens  it  fell  with  the  loss  of 
liberty,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  last  of  the  real 
Athenian  orators.  After  his  time  the  orations  were  decla- 
mations written  carefully  in  the  study,  and  coldly  spoken  in 
the  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  wholly  want- 
ing in  fire  and  genius ;  and  the  Alexandrian  men  of  letters 
forbore  to  copy  Greece  in  its  lifeless  harangues.  For  the 
same  reasons  the  Alexandrians  were  not  successful  in  history. 
A  species  of  writing,  which  a  despot  requires  to  be  false  and 
flattering,  is  little  likely  to  flourish;  and  hence  the  only 
historians  of  the  Museum  were  chronologists,  antiquaries, 
and  writers  of  travels.  Those  sciences  which  give  to  man  a 
command  over  matter  have  usually  flourished  when  called 
fbr  by  the  wants  of  trade,  wealth,  or  luxury ;  but  writings  of 
which  the  aim  is  to  lead  men  to  what  is  good  by  showing 
them  that  it  is  within  their  reach,  to  keep  them  from  ^hat  is 
low  by  making  them  think  highly  of  what  they  might  be, 
writings  which  enchain  the  reader  and  give  one  man  a  power 
over  the  minds  of  others,  can  have  no  place  among  those  who 
feel  themselves  already  crushed  beneath  the  more  real  chains 
power* 
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(29)  The  coins  of  Energetes  bear  the  ni 
king,"  round  the  head  on  the  o 


laof'Ptoiffli^to 
side,  with  no  tilli 


3  (aao  Fig.  210).      Bnt  his  poitnit 
is  known  &om  his  Fhenician  coins.     In  the  same  wsj  tin 


coins  of  his  qneen  have  only  the  name  of  "  Berenice  &e  gtat' 
(see  Fig.  211),  bat  they  are  known  from  th(»a  of  the  hts 
qneens  by  the  beaaty  of  the  workmimship,  whick  soon  M 
&T  below  that  of  the  first  Ptolemies. 


(30)  Euergetes  had  married  his  cousin  Berenice,  who,  lib 
the  other  queens  of  Egypt,  is  sometimes  called  Cleopatra;  \ij 
her  he  left  two  sons,  Ptolemy  and  Magos,  to  tin 
']|J|^[°''  eldest  of  whom  he  left  his  kingdom,  after  a,  reigB 
of  twenty-five  years  of  unclouded  prosperity.  Egypt 
was  during  this  reign  at  the  very  height  of  its  power  im 
wealth.  It  had  seen  three  kings,  who,  though  not  eqniUj 
great  men,  not  equally  fit  to  found  a  monarchy  or  to  tv» 
the  literature  of  a  people,  were  equally  successfiQ  in  the  |i*ita 
which  they  had  undertaken.      Euorgetea  left  to  his  son  * 
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kingdom  perhaps  as  large  as  the  world  hod  oTer  Been  nnder 
one  Bceptre ;  and  thougn  many  of  his  boasted  Tictories  were 
like  lotteTB  written  iu  the  eand,  of  which  tlie  traces  were  soou 
lost,  yet  be  was  by  fax  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  day.  We 
may  he  boto  that  in  these  prosperous  reigns  life  and  property 
were  safe,  and  jastice  was  administered  fairly  by  pmi^rehi 
jodgee  who  were  independent  of  the  crown ;  as  even  ApophiiKg- 
oentnrieB  afterwards  we  find  that  it  was  part  of  a  '^'^ 
jndge's  oath  on  taking  office,  that,  if  he  were  ordered  by  the 
king  to  do  what  was  wrong,  he  wonld  not  obey  him.  But 
hero  the  bright  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Ptolemies  end. 
Though  trade  and  agricolture  still  enriched  the  comitry, 
thonf^  arts  and  letters  did  not  quit  Alexandria,  we  have  from 
tfiis  time  forward  to  mark  the  growth  of  only  vice  and  luxury, 
uid  to  measure  the  wisdom  of  Ptolemy  Soter  by  the  leugUi 
of  time  that  his  laws  and  institntions  were  able  to  beat  np 
■igunst  the  misrule  and  folly  of  his  descendants. 

(31)  Ptolbht  (see  Fig.  242),  the  eldest  son  of  EnergoteB, 

inherited  the  crown  of  his  fore-    nuurch. 

fathers,  but  none  of  the  great  ''|^!J'bi1S|* 

qualities  by  which  they  had  won      lib.  r. 

and  guarded  it.     He   was  then    >u!.ml 

about  thirty-four  years  old.     His  first  act 

S"  ~i  v^^J-  "^^  **  "^^^  together  his  council,  and  to 
V  ^M*  '^  theiradvice  about  putting  to  death  his 
'^y  \^^J  mother  Berenice  and  his  brother  Magas. 
Their  crime  was  the  being  too  much  liked 
by  the  army ;  and  the  council  was  called 
upon  to  say  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  have  them  killed. 
Cleomenes,  the  banished  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  one  of  tho 
eooncil,  alone  raised  his  voice  against  their  murder,  and  wisely 
mid  that  the  throne  would  be  still  safer  if  there  were  mors 
toothers  to  stand  between  the  king  and  tho  daring  hopes  of 
ft  traitor.  The  minister  Sosibias,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
that  the  mercenaries  could  not  be  trusted  while  Magas  was 
■lire  ;  but  Cleomenes  remarked  to  him,  that  more  than  three 
tbonsand  of  them  were  Peloponnesians,  and  that  they  would 
Allow  him  sooner  than  they  wonld  Magaa.  Beionioe  and 
Hagas  were,  however,  put  to  death;  but  the  speech  of 
Oleomeues  was  not  forgotten.     If  bis  popularity  with  tho 
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iDerceuarieB  conld  secaro  their  allegiance,  lie  uould.  vilieniM 
choee,  mako  theu  rebel ;  &oin  thnt  time  ho  was  treated  ntL 
as  a  prisoner  than   as  a  friend,  and  he  lost  all  chasCD 
being  helped  to  regain  his  kingdom. 

(32)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  death  of  Enorgetes,  tlie  li 
king,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  by  nnfntr  mcanB.  B 
when  his  son  began  a  cruel  and  wicked  reign  bj  pat^g 
death  hia  mother  and  brother,  and  by  taking  the  name 
Fhitopator,  or  father-loving.,  the  world  seems  to  have  thong 
that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  hod  tolraii  ^ 
name  to  throw  a  cloak  oror  the  deed, 

(33)  The  task  of  the  hiBtorian  would  be  more  agreeable 
he  always  hod  to  point  out  how  crime  and  goodiiess  VH 
followed  by  their  just  rewards  ;  but  unfortunately  histary 
not  free  from  acts  of  encoessfal  wickedness.  By  thie  nuir^ 
of  hia  brother,  and  by  the  minority  botii  of  Antiochiu,  ki 
of  Syria,  and  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  Fhilopator  im 
himself  safe  from  enemies  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
gave  Limself  up  to  a  lii'e  of  thoughtlesanesa  and 
The  army  and  fleet  were  left  to  go  to  rnin,  and  the  for^ 
provinces,  which  had  hitherto  been  looked  open  u  i 
hidwarks  of  Egypt,  were  only  half  guarded  ;  bnt  the  to 
rested  on  the  Tirtues  of  hia  forefathers,  and  it  was  not  till 
death  that  it  was  found  to  have  been  undermined  by  Itia  D 

(34)  Egypt  had  been  governed  by  Mnga  of  more  ^ 
uanal  wisdom  for  above  one  hnndrod  yeara,  and  was  it  d 

very  height  of  its  power  when  Pbilopator  canw  I 
^at^^  the  thi'one.     He  found  himself  master  of  Ethiojil 

Cyrene,  Phenicia,  Coale-Syria,  part  of  Upper  Sjli 
Oyprua,  Bhodea,   the  cities  along  the   coast  of  Asia  lliM 
from  Pamphylia  to  Lysiroachia,  and  tbe  cities  of  .^hoafl 
Maronea  in  Thraoe,      The  unwilling  obedience  of  i' ' 
provinces  usually  costs  more  than  it  is  worth;  but  nu 
these  poasesaions  across  the  Mediterranean  had  put  tUem 
willingly  into  the  power  of  his  predecessoTB  lor  the  Biiu  I 
their  protection,  ami  they  cost  little  more  than  a  messeg 
warn  off  invaders.   Egypt  was  the  greatest  naval  power  in 
world,  having  the  command  of  the  soa  and  the  whole  of  S 
coast  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.    Bnt  on  ll 
death  of  Euergetcs  the  happiness  of  the  people  c 
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end.  In  a  despotic  monarchy,  where  so  much  rests  upon  the 
good  qualities  of  the  king,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  find  a 
longer  course  of  good  goyernment  than  we  have  seen  at 
Alexandria.  The  flatterers  and  pleasures  which  are  brought 
to  the  court  oy  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  each  king  in  his 
torn  must  at  last  poison  the  heart  and  turn  the  head  of  a 
son ;  and  thus  it  was  with  Philopator. 

(35)  The  first  trouble  which  arose  from  his  loose  and 
Ticious  habits  was  an  attempt  made  upon  his  life  by 
Gleomenes,  who  found  the  palace  in  Alexandria  had  now 
become  a  prison.  The  Spartan  took  advantage  of  the  king's 
being  at  Canopus  to  escape  from  his  guards,  and  to  raise  a 
riot  in  Alexandria ;  but  not  being  able  to  gain  the  citadel, 
and  seeing  that  disgrace  and  death  must  fbllow  upon  the 
failure  of  this  mad  undertaking,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his 
own  dagger. 

(36)  The  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  being  humbled  by 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  had  risen  lately  under  the  able  rule  of 
Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  His  energy  and 
GOiirage  soon  recovered  from  Egjrpt  the  provinces  that  Syria 
bad  before  lost,  and  afterwards  gained  for  him  the  name  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  He  made  himself  master  of  poiysenus. 
the  city  of  Damascus  by  a  stratagem.  When  strategem. 
encamped  near  this  place  he  invited  the  neighbour-  *  ^"  ^^' 
ing  chiefs  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  which  threw  off  his 
goard  Dinon,  the  general  who  held  the  city  for  Ptolemy. 
The  danger  of  an  attack  did  not  seem  very  threatening  while 
the  king  was  feasting  with  his  friends.  But  while  the  guests 
were  eating  and  drinking,  the  troops  were  getting  under 
arms ;  and  the  youug  Antiochus  left  the  supper  to  storm  the 
walls  of  Damascus.  He  carried  the  place  that  night  by 
assault. 

(87)  Soon  after  this,  Seleucia,  the  capital,  on  the  Orontes, 
twelve  miles  from  Antioch,  which  had  been  taken 
by  Euergetes,  was  retaken  by  Antiochus,  or  rather   ^Jj^^jj^ 
given  up  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  the  garrison. 
Theodotus  also,  the  Alexandrian  governor  of  Coele-Syria, 
delivered  up  to  him  that  province ;  and  Antiochus  marched 
southward,  and  had  taken  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  before  the 
Egyptian  army  could  be  brought  into  the  field.    There  he 
gained  forty  ships  of  war,  of  which  twenty  were  decked 
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vessels  witli  four  banks  of  oars,  and  the  others  smaller.  He 
then  marched  towards  Egypt,  and  on  his  way  learned  that 
Ptolemy  was  at  Memphis.  On  his  arrival  at  Pelnsimn 
he  found  that  the  place  was  strongly  guarded,  and  that 
the  garrison  had  opened  the  flood-gates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring lake,  and  thereby  spoiled  the  fresh  water  of  all 
the  neighbourhood;  he  therefore  did  not  lay  siege  to  that 
city,  but  seized  many  of  the  open  towns  on  the  east  side^  oi 
the  Nile. 

(38)  On  this,  Philopator  roused  himself  from  his  idleness, 
and  got  together  his  forces  against  the  coming  danger.  He 
had  a  royal  guard  of  three  thousand  men  under  Eurylochus 
of  Magnesia;  two  thousand  peltastsB  under  Socrates  of 
Boeotia;  the  phalanx  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  under 
Andromachus  and  ttolemy,  the  son  of  Thaseas;  eight 
thousand  mercenaries  under  Phoxidas;  the  horse  of  the 
royal  guard,  the  African  horse,  and  the  Egyptian  horse,  in 
all  three  thousand  men,  under  Polycrates;  the  Greek  and 
foreign  horse,  who  were  two  thousand  highly  disciplined 
men,  under  Echecrates  of  Thessaly ;  three  thousand  Cretans 
under  Cnopias  of  Alorus ;  three  thousand  Africans,  armed 
like  Macedonians,  under  Ammonius  of  Barce ;  the  Egyptian 
phalanx  of  twenty  thousand  men  under  Sosibius  the  king  s 
chief  adviser ;  and  lastly,  four  thousand  Gauls  and  Thracians 
under  Dionysius  of  Thrace.  There  were  in  all  seventy-three 
thousand  men  and  seventy-three  elephants,  or  one  elephant 
to  every  thousand  men,  which  was  the  number  usually 
allowed  to  the  armies  about  this  time.  But  before  this 
army  reached  Pelusium,  Antiochus  had  led  back  his  forces 
to  winter  in  Seleucia. 

(39)  The  next  spring  Antiochus  again  marched  towards 
Egypt  with  an  army  of  seventy-two  thousand  foot,  six 
thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  two  elephants.  Philo- 
pator led  his  whole  forces  to  the  frontier  to  oppose  his 
march,  and  met  the  Syrian  army  near  the  village  of  Raphia, 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Pelusium,  the  border  town 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Arsinoe,  his  queen  and 
sister,  rode  with  him  on  horseback  through  the  ranks,  and 
called  upon  the  soldiers  to  fight  for  their  wives  and  children. 
At  fii*st  the  Egyptians  seemed  in  danger  of  being  beaten.  As 
the  armies  approached  one  another  the  Ethiopian  elephants 
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trembled  at  the  very  smell  of  the  Indian  elephants,  and 
Bhrnnk  from  engaging  with  beasts  so  much  larger  than 
themselves.  On  the  charge  the  left  wing  of  each  army  was 
routed,  as  was  often  the  case  among  the  Greeks,  when,  from 
too  great  a  trust  in  the  shield,  every  soldier  kept  moving  to 
the  right,  and  thus  left  the  left  wing  uncovered.  But  before 
the  end  of  the  day  the  invading  army  was  defeated ;  and 
though  some  of  the  Egyptian  officers  treacherously  left  their 
posts,  and  carried  their  troops  over  to  Antiochus,  yet  the 
Syrian  army  was  wholly  routed,  and  Arsinoe  enjoyed  the 
Imowledge  and  the  praise  of  having  been  the  chief  cause  of 
her  husband's  success.  The  king  in  gratitude  pj^t^^^v 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  the  unusual  offering  of  four  Soiert 
elephants.  ^"*^ 

(40)  By  this  victory  Philopatop  regained  Coele-Syria,  and 
there  he  spent  three  months ;  he  then  made  a  hasty,  and,  if 
we  judge  his  reasons  rightly,  we  must  add,  a  dis- 
gracefid  treaty  with  the  enemy,  that  he  might  the  ^f^Sf* 
sooner  get  back  to  his  life  of  ease.  The  slothful 
vices  of  the  king  saved  the  nation  from  the  evils  of  war. 
3efore  going  home  he  passed  through  Jerusalem,  where  he 
gave  thanks  and  sacrificed  to  God  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Jews ;  and,  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  building, 
asked  to  be  shown  into  the  inner  room,  in  which  were  kept 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  golden 
pot  of  manna,  with  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  Tbe  priests 
told  him  of  their  law,  by  which  every  stranger,  every  Jew, 
and  every  priest  but  the  high  priest,  was  forbidden  to  pass 
beyond  the  second  veil ;  but  Philopator  roughly  answered 
that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  Jewish  laws,  and  ordered  them 
to  lead  him  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  city  was  thrown 
into  alarm  by  this  unheard-of  wickedness ;  the  streets  were 
filled  with  men  and  women  in  despair ;  the  air  was  rent  with 
shrieks  and  cries,  and  tbe  priests  prayed  to  Jehovah  to  guard 
His  own  temple  from  the  stain.  The  king's  mind,  however, 
was  not  to  be  changed;  the  refusal  of  the  priests  only 
strengthened  his  wish,  and  all  struggle  was  useless  while  the 
conrt  of  the  Temple  was  filled  with  Greek  soldiers.  But  the 
prayer  of  the  priests  was  heard ;  the  king,  says  the  Jewish 
bistoria^,  fell  to  tbe  ground  in  a  fit,  like  a  reed  broken  by  the 
wind^and  was  carried  out  speechless  by  hisfriendsandgenerals. 
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(41)  On  his  retnm  to  Egypt,  he  showed  his  hatred  of  the 
nation  by  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.  Ho 
made  a  law,  that  they  should  lose  the  rank  of  Macedonians, 
and  be  enrolled  among  the  class  of  Egyptians.  He  ordered 
them  to  have  their  bodies  marked  with  pricks,  in  the  form  of 
an  ivy-leaf,  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  those  who  refused  to 
have  this  done  were  outlawed,  or  forbidden  to  enter  the 

courts  of  justice.    The  king  himself  had  an  ivy-leaf 

gi^      marked  with  pricks  upon  his  forehead,  from  which 

^•««""™*  he  received  the  nickname  of  Grallus.     This  custom 

Levit     of  marking  the  body  had  been  forbidden  in  the 

^^  ^*    Levitical  law ;  it  was  not  known  among  the  Copts, 

Une's     but  must  always  have  been  in  use  among  the  Lower 

^^^^    Egyptians.    It  was  used  by  the  Arab  prisoners  of 

Bameses,  and  is  used  by  the  Egyptian  Arabs  of  the  present 

day. 

(42)  He  ordered  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  on  the  pagan  altars, 

and  many  of  them  were  sent  up  to  Alexandria  to  be 
^u^uT^  punished  for  rebelling  against  his  decree.      Their 

resolution,  however,  or,  as  their  historian  asserts,  a 
miracle  from  heaven,  changed  the  king's  mind.  They 
expected  to  be  trampled  to  death  in  the  hippodrome  by 
furious  elephants ;  but  after  some  delay  they  were  released 
unhurt  The  history  of  their  escape,  however,  is  more 
melancholy  than  the  history  of  their  danger.  We  read  vdth 
painful  interest,  not  without  some  satisfaction,  the  account 
of  brave  men  suffering  for  conscience  sake.  But  when  these 
persecuted  Jews  become  persecutors  in  their  turn,  our  feelings 
towards  them  are  wholly  changed.  No  sooner  did  the 
persecution  cease  than  they  turned  with  pharisaical  cruelty 
against  their  weaker  brethren  who  had  yielded  to  the  storm  ; 
and  they  put  to  death  three  hundred  of  their  countrymen, 
who  in  the  hour  of  danger  had  yielded  to  the  threats  of 
punishment,  and  complied  with  the  idolatrous  ceremonies 
required  of  them. 

(43)  The  Egyptians,  who,  when  the  Persians  were  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  could  neither  help  nor  hinder  the 
Greek  army,  and  who,  when  they  formed  part  of  the  troops 
under  the  first  Ptolemy,  were  uncounted  and  unvalued,  had 
by  this  time  been  armed  and  disciplined  like  Greeks ;  and  in 
the  battle  of  Eaphia  the   Egyptian   phalanx    had    shown 
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itself  not  an  nnwortHj  rival  of  the  Macedonians.    By  this 
Bocbess  in  war,  and  by  their  hatred  of  their  vicious 
and  cruel   king,  the  Egyptians  were  now  for  the    ^i}j^^ 
first  time   encouraged  to  take    arms  against   the 
Greek    government.      The    Egyptian    phalanx    murmured 
against  their  Greek  officers,  and  claimed  their  right  to  be 
undar  an  Egyptian  general.    But  history  has  told  us  nothing 
more  of  the  rebellion  than  that  it  was  successfully  put  down ; 
nrach  as  the  Greeks  were  lowered  in  warlike  courage  by  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  Egypt,  much  as  the  Egyptians  were 
laised  by  the  Macedonian  arms,  the  Greeks  were  still  by  far 
tibe  better  soldiers. 

(44)  The  ships  built  by  Philopator  do  not  raise  his  navy 
in  our  opinion,  for  they  were  more  remarkable  for  their  huge 
unwieldy  size,  their  luxurious  and  costly  furniture,  than  for 
their  fitness  for  war.  One  was  four  hundred  and^ 
twenty  feet  long  and  fifty-seven  feet  wide,  with  forty  "^Jf vfa^ 
banks  of  oars.  The  longest  oars  were  fifty-seven 
feet  long,  and  weighted  with  lead  at  the  handles  that  they 
might  be  tbe  more  eaaily  moved.  This  huge  ship  was  to  be 
rowed  by  four  thousand  rowers,  its  sails  were  to  be  shifted 
-by  four  hundred  sailors,  and  three  thousand  soldiers  were  to 
«tand  in  ranks  upon  deck.  There  were  seven  beaks  in  front, 
by  which  it  was  to  strike  and  sink  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 
The  royal  barge  in  which  the  king  and  court  moved  on  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  Nile,  was  nearly  as  large  as  this  ship  of 
war.  It  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  forty- 
^ye  feet  wide ;  it  was  fitted  up  with  state  rooms  and  private 
rooms,  and  was  nearly  sixty  feet  high  to  the  top  of 
the  royal  awning.  A  third  ship,  which  even  sur- 
passed these  in  its  fittings  and  ornaments,  was  given  to 
Philopator  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  It  was  built  under 
the  care  of  Archimedes,  and  its  timbers  would  have  made 
sixty  triremes.  Beside  baths,  and  rooms  for  pleasures  of  all 
kinds,  it  had  a  libi*ary,  and  astronomical  instruments,  not 
only  for  navigation,  as  in  modem  ships,  but  for  study,  as  in 
an  observatory.  It  was  a  ship  of  war,  and  had  eight  towers, 
firomeach  of  which  stones  were  to  be  thrown  at  the  enemy  by 
six  men.  Its  machines,  like  modem  cannons,  could  throw 
stones  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  arrows  of  eighteen 
leet  in  length.     It  had  four  anchors  of  wood^  and  eight  of 
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iron.  It  was  called  the  ship  of  Syracuse,  but  after  it  had 
been  giyen  to  Fhilopator  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ship  of  Alexandria. 

(45)  In  the  second  year  of  Philopator's  reign  the  Komans 
began  that  long  and  doubtful  war  with  Hannibal,  called  the 

j^j         second  Punic  war,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  this 

lib.  xxvii.  4.  reign  they  sent  ambassadors  to  renew  their  treaty 

of  peace  with  Egypt.    They  sent  as  their  gifts  rohes 

"■^         of  purple  for  Philopator  and  Arsinoe,  and  for  Philo- 

pator  a  chair  of  ivory  and  gold,  which  was  the  usual  gift 

of  the  republic  to  friendly  kings.     The  Alexandrians  kept 

upon  good  terms  both  with  the  Eomans  and  the  Carthaginians 

during  the  whole  of  the  Punic  wars. 

(46)  When  the  city  of  Ehodes,  which  had  long  been  joined 

in  close  friendship  with  Egypt,  was  shaken  by  an 
^uCv**  earthquake  that  threw  down  the  colossal  statue  of 

Apollo,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  city  walls 
and  docks,  Philopator  was  not  behind  the  other  friendly  kings 
and  states  in  his  gifts  and  help.  He  sent  to  his  brave  allies  a 
large  sum  of  silver  and  copper,  with  corn,  timber,  and  hemp. 

(47)  On  the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir,  ambassadors  crowded 

to  Alexandria  with  gifts  and  messages  of  joy.  But 
ADt.  xii.  4.  they  were  all  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Hyrcanus, 

the  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  sent  from  Jerusalem 
B.C.  209.    i^y  j^ig  father,  and  who  brought  to  the  king  one 

hundred  boys  and  one  hundred  girls,  each  carrying  a  talent 
of  silver. 

(48)  Philopator  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  his  only  child, 

employed  PhilaramoB,  at  the  bidding  of  his  mistress, 
ub"xacx"i  *^  P^*  *^  death  his  queen  and  sister  Arsinoe,  or 
Eurydice,  as  she  is  sometimes  called.     He   had 
already  forgotten  his  rank  and  his  name,  ennobled  by  the 
virtues  of  three  generations,  and  had  given  up  his  days  and 
nights  to  vice  and  riot.     He  kept  in  his  pay  several 
UK  viTz.'  ^^^^^  ^^  laughing-stocks,  as  they  were  then  called, 
who  were  the  chosen  companions  of  his  meals ;  and 
he  was  the  first  who  brought  eunuchs  into  the  court  of  Alex- 
andria.    His  mistress  Agathoclea,  her  brother  Aga- 
UbI*Mx^\'  *^ocles,  and  their  mother  CEnanthe,  held  him  bound 
by  those  chains  which  clever,  worthless,  and  selfish 
favourites  throw  around  the  mind  of  a  weak  and  debauched 
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Agathocles,  who  never  left  his  side,  was  his  adviser  in 
iTB  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  governed  alike  the  army, 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  women.  Thus  was  spent  a 
.  of  seventeen  years,  during  which  the  king  had  never 
nee,  when  he  met  Antiochus  in  battle,  roused  himself 
his  life  of  sloth. 

d)  The  misconduct  and  vices  of  Agathocles  raised  such 
utcry  against  him,   that  Philopator,  without  poiybius, 
g  up  the  pleasure  of  his  favourite's  company,  d©  virtut. 
forced  to  take  away  from  him  the  charge  of 
viog  the  taxes.     That  high  post  was  then  given  to 
olemus,  a  young  man,  whose  strength  of  body  and  war- 
courage  had  made  him  the  darling  of  the 
ers.    Another  charge  given  to  Tlepolemus  was  ^ub.^xv!* 
of  watching  over  the  supply  and  price  of  com 
iexandria.     The  wisest  statesmen  of  old  thought  it  part 
king's  duty  to  take  care  that  the  people  were  fed,  and 

never  to  have  found  out  that  it  would  be  better  done 
e  people  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
^ht'  it  moreover  a  piece  of  wise  policy,  or  at  any  rate  of 
r  king-craft,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  food  in  the 
al  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  some- 
)  to  give  a  monthly  £xed  measure  of  corji  to  each  citizen, 
luch  means  as  these  the  crowd  of  poor  and  restless 
jns  who  swell  the  mob  of  every  capittd,  was  larger  in 
Eindria  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been;  and  the 
or  of  riot,  which  it  was  meant  to  lessen,  was  every  year 
ased. 

0)  Sosibius  had  made  himself  moro  hated  than  Aga- 
es;  he  had  been  the  king's  ready  tool  in  all 
lurders.    He  had  been  stained,  or  at  least  re-  ^  xv?"^ 
3hed,  with  the  murder  of  Lysimachus,  the  son 
hiladelphus  ;  then  of  Magas,  the  son  of  Euergetes,  and 
Qice,  the  widow  of  Euergetes ;  of  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan ; 
iistly,  of  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Philopator.    For 

crimes  Sosibius  was  forced  by  the  soldiers  to  ^]^^*' 
up  to  Tlepolemus  the  king's  ring,  or  what  in 
m  language  would  be  called  the  great  seal  of  the  king- 
the  badge  of  office  by  which  Egypt  was  governed ;  but 
orld  soon  saw  that  a  body  of  luxurious  mercenaries  were 
tie  able  to  choose  a  wise  statesman  as  the  king  had  beou. 
L.  L  2  b 
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(51)  With  all  his  vices,  Philopator  liad  jet  inherited  iho 
love  of  letters  which  has  thrown  so  hright  a  light  around  the 
whole  of  the  family ;  and  to  his  other  luxuries  he  sometimeB 

-^  ^  added  that  of  the  society  of  the  leame4  men  of  the 
Laertius,  Museum.  When  one  of  the  professorships  ym 
ub.  vii.  177.  empty  J  he  wrote  to  Athens,  and  invited  to  Alex- 
andria Sphcerus,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  Zeno.  One  day 
when  Sphserus  was  dining  with  the  king,  he  said  that  a  wise 
man  should  never  guess,  but  only  say  what  he  knows. 
Philopator,  wishing  to  tease  him,  ordered  some  waxen  pome- 
granates to  be  handed  to  him,  and  when  Sphserus  bit  one  of 
them,  he  laughed  at  him  for  guessing  that  it  was  real  frnit. 
But  the  Stoic  answered  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
our  actions  must  be  guided  by  what  seems  probable.  None 
of  the  works  of  Sphserus  have  come  down  to  us. 

(52)  Eratosthenes,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  was 
s  Ida      librarian  of  the  Museum  during  this  reign;  and 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Agesarchus,  then  wrote  his 
Mhenaeus,  history  of  Alexandria,  a  work  now  lost.  It  was 
not,  however,  from  their  want  of  accuracy  that  these 
Alexandrian  historians  have  been  allowed  to  perish.  None 
but  a  few  scholars  will  turn  aside  from  the  cares  and  pleasmes 
of  life,  from  earning  their  livelihood,  or  even  from  the  amase- 
ments  of  idleness,  to  read  books  written  without  life  or 
feeling.  Had  these  historians  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
been  witnesses  of  a  series  of  great  and  good  actions,  or  had 
they  been  warmed  with  a  love  for  their  fellow-creatures,  or 
had  they  had  an  aim  after  what  was  noble,  or  even  had 
their  pages  contained  a  clear  picture  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  times,  the  world  would  not  have  let 
them  die. 

(53)  The  want  of  moral  feeling  in  Alexandria  was  poorly 
^lianus,  siipplied  ^y  *^«  respect  for  talent.  Philopator  built 
V.  II.  xiii.  there  a  shrine  or  temple  to  Homer,  in  which  ho 

^'^'  placed  a  sitting  figure  of  the  poet,  and  round  it  seven 
worshippers,  meant  for  the  seven  cities  which  claimed  the 
honour  of  giving  him  birth.  Had  Homer  himself  worshipped 
in  such  temples,  and  had  his  thoughts  been  raised  by  vo 
more  lofty  views,  he  would  not  have  left  us  an  Iliad  or  an 
Odyssey.  In  Upper  Egypt  there  was  no  such  want  of  »- 
ligious  earnestness ;   there  the  priests  placed  the  nawM*  of 
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ilopator  upon  a  Bm&ll  temple  near  Medinet  Abon,  dedi- 
2d  to  Amim-Ba  and  the  goddess  Atbor ;  faiB 
ae  is  also  seen  upon  tlie  temple  at  Eamak,  and  ^ttJ^i^J"" 
the  additions  to  the  sculptnres  on  the  temple 
Fhoth  at  FselciB'in  Ethiopia,  between  the  first  and  second 
»racts.  Further  than  this  the  Ptolemies  hardly  aimed  at 
ding  the  Talley  of  the  Nile  southward.  From  this  placo 
gold  mines  c«mld  be  reached  through  the  desert ;  and  the 
ntxj  further  south  was  of  no  valua 


54)  Some  of  this  king's  coins  hear  the  name  of  "  Plolemg 
ilopator"  (see  Fig.  243),  while  those  of  the  queen  vikcdU. 
■e  her  name,  "  Artinoe  PMlopalor,"  around  the  lom.  "t^ 
d  (see  Fig.  244).  They  are  of  a  good  style  ^^^^1% 
art  He  was  also  sometimes  named  Eupator ;  LciroiiM. 
I  it  was  under  that  name  that  the  people  of  ««>«"*«■ 
shos  set  up  a  monument  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Venus. 


66)  The  first  three  Ptolemies  had  been  loTed  by  tboir 
ijeota  and  feared  by  their  enemiea ;  but  Philopator,  though 
pOV«  was  still  aoknowlodged  abroad,  htuL  by  big  vioes 
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and  cmelty  made  himself  hated  at  home,  and  had  Tmde^ 
mined  the  foundations  of  the  goyemment.  He  began  liis 
reign  like  an  eastern  despot;  instead  of  looking  to  his 
brother  as  a  friend  for  help  and  strength,  he  distrusted  Mm 
as  a  rival,  and  had  him  put  to  death.  •  He  employed  the 
ministers  of  his  vicious  pleasures  in  the  high  offices  of 
government ;  and,  instead  of  philosophers  and  men  of  learning, 
he  brought  eunuchs  into  the  palace  as  the  companions  of  Ms 

son.  He  died  worn  out  with  disease  in  the  seven- 
^^sSu&  teenth  year  of  his  reign  and  about  the  fif^-firat 

of  his  age,  leaving  the  fabric  of  the  monarchy  totter- 
ing with  weakness;  and  thus  in  the  pages  of  history  the 
vices  of  Fhilopator  and  the  wisdom  of  Soter  teach  nearly  the 
same  lesson. 


B.C.  204. 


(56)  On  the  death  of  Philopator  his  son  was  only  five  yean 
justinus    ^^^*     "^^^  minister  Agathocles,  who  had  ruled  oyer 

ub.  XXX.  2.  the  country  with  unbounded  power,  endeavoured  by 
the  help  of  his  sister  Agathoclea  and  the  other 
mistresses  of  the  late  king  to  keep  his  death  secret; 
60  that  while  the  women  seized  the  money  and  jewels  of  the 
palace,  he  might  have  time  to  take  such  steps  as  would  secure 
his  own  power  over  the  kingdom.  But  the  secret  could  not 
be  long  kept,  and  Agathocles  called  together  the  citizens  of 
Alexandria  to  tell  them  of  .the  death  of  Philopator,  and  to 
show  them  their  young  king. 

(57)  He  went  to  the  meeting,  followed  by  his  sister  Agi. 

thoclea  and  the  young  Ptolemy, 
ubfxv?'  afterwards     called      Epiphanes 

(see  Fig.  245).  He  began  his 
speech,  "  Ye  men  of  Macedonia,"  as  this 
mixed  body  of  Greeks  and  Jews  was  always 
called.  He  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  chlamys 
in  well-feigned  grief,  and  showed  them  the 
new  king,  who  had  been  trusted,  he  said, 
by  his  father  to  the  motherly  care  of 
Agathoclea  and  to  their  loyalty.  He  then  accused  Tlo* 
polemus  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and  brought  forwtfd 
a  creature  of  his  own  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  dmrgft 
But  his  voice  was  soon  drowned  in  the  loud  murmurs  of  tiie 
citizens ;  thoy  had  smarted  too  long  under  his  tyranny,  awl 
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were  too  well  acquainted  with  his  fEtlsehoods,  to  listen  to  any^ 
thing  that  he  could  say  against  his  rival.  Besides,  Tlepo- 
lemus  had  the  charge  of  supplying  Alexandria  with  com,  a 
duty  which  was  more  likely  to  gain  friends  than  the  pan- 
dering to  the  vices  of  their  hated  tyrant.  Agathocles  soon 
saw  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  left  the  meeting  and 
returned  to  the  palace,  in  doubt  whether  he  should  seek  for 
safety  in  flight,  or  boldly  seize  the  power  which  he  was 
craftily  aiming  at,  and  rid  himself  of  his  enemies  by  their 
murder. 

(58)  While  he  was  wasting  these  precious  minutes  in 
doubt,  the  streets  were  filled  with  groups  of  men  and  of  boys, 
who  aJways  formed  a  part  of  the  mobs  of  Alexandria.  They 
snllenly,  but  loudly,  gave  vent  to  tlieir  hatred  of  the  minister ; 
and  if  they  had  but  found  a  leader  they  would  have  been  in 
rebellion.  In  a  little  while  the  crowd  moved  off  to  the  tents 
of  the  Macedonians,  to  learn  their  feelings  on  the  matter,  and 
then  to  the  quarters  of  the  mercenaries,  both  of  which  were 
close  to  the  palace,  and  the  mixed  mob  of  armed  and  unarmed 
men  soon  told  the  fatal  news,  that  the  soldiers  were  as  angry 
as  the  citizens.  But  they  were  still  without  a  leader ;  they 
■sent  messengers  to  Tlepolemus,  who  was  not  in  Alexandria, 
and  he  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  there ;  but  perhaps 
he  no  more  knew  what  to  do  than  his  guilty  rival. 

(59)  Agathocles,  in  his  doubt,  did  nothing ;  he  sat  down 
to  supper  with  his  friends,  perhaps  hoping  that  the  storm 
might  blow  over  of  itself,  perhaps  trusting  to  chance  and  to 
the  strong  walls  of  the  palace.  His  mother  CEnanthe  ran  to 
the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  sat  down  before  the 
altar  in  tears,  believing  that  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple 
would  be  her  best  safeguard ;  as  if  the  laws  of  God,  which 
had  never  bound  her,  would  bind  her  enemies.  It  was  a 
festal  day,  and  the  women  in  the  temple,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  storm  which  had  risen  in  the  forum  within  these  few 
hours,  came  forward  to  comfort  her ;  but  she  answered  them 
with  curses ;  she  knew  that  she  was  hated  and  would  soon  be 
despised,  and  she  added  the  savage  prayer,  that  they  might 
have  to  eat  their  own  children.  The  riot  did  not  lessen  at 
sunset.  Men,  women,  and  boys  were  moving  through  the 
streets  all  night  with  torches.  The  crowds  were  greatest  in 
the  stadium  and  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  but  most  noisy  in 
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firont  of  the  palace.  Agathocles  was  awakened  by  tlie  noiae, 
and  in  hia  fright  ran  to  the  bedroom  of  the  yonng  Ptolemy; 
and,  distrusting  the  palace  walls,  hid  himself,  with  his  ovn 
family,  the  king,  and  two  or  three  guards,  izi  the  undergroimd 
passage  which  led  from  the  palace  to  the  theatre. 

(60)  The  night,  however,  passed  off  without  any  vioknee; 
but  at  daybreak  the  murmurs  became  louder,  and  tbe 
thousands  in  the  palace-yard  called  for  the  young  king. 
By  that  time  the  Greek  soldiers  joined  the  mob,  and  thai 
the  guards  within  were  no  longer  to  be  feared.  The  gateB 
were  soon  burst  open,  and  the  palace  searched.  The  mob 
rushed  through  the  halls  and  lobbies,  and  learning  where  thft 
king  had  fled,  hastened  to  the  underground  passage.  It  ww 
guarded  by  three  doors  of  iron  grating ;  but  when  the  first 
was  beaten  in,  Aristomenes  was  sent  out  to  offer  terms  of 
surrender.  Agathocles  was  willing  to  give  up  the  yoong 
king,  his  misused  power,  his  ill-gotten  wealth  and  estates; 
he  asked  only  for  his  life.  But  this  was  sternly  refused,  and 
a  shout  was  raised  to  kill  the  messenger ;  and  Aristomenes, 
the  best  of  the  ministers,  whose  only  fault  was  the  being  a 
friend  of  Agathocles,  and  the  having  named  his  little  dan^ter 
Agathoclea,  would  certainly  have  been  killed  upon  the  spot, 
if  somebody  had  not  reminded  them  that  they  wanted  to  send 
back  an  answer. 

(61)  Agathocles,  seeing  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
then  gave  up  the  little  king,  who  was  sot  upon  a  horse,  and 
led  away  to  the  stadium  amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd. 
There  they  seated  him  on  the  throne,  and  while  he  was 
crying  at  being  surrounded  by  strange  faces,  the  mob  loudly 
called  for  revenge  on  the  guilty  ministers.  Sosibius,  the 
somatophylax,  the  son  of  the  former  general  of  that  name, 
seeing  no  other  way  of  stopping  the  fury  of  the  mob  and  the 
child's  sobs,  asked  him  if  the  enemies  of  his  mother  and  of 
his  throne  should  be  given  up  to  the  people.  The  child  of 
course  answered  "yes,"  without  understanding  what  was 
meant ;  and  on  that  they  let  Sosibius  take  him  to  his  own 
house  to  be  out  of  the  uproar.  Agathocles  was  soon  led  ont 
bound,  and  was  stabbed  by  those  who  two  days  before  would 
have  felt  honoured  by  a  look  from  him.  Agathoclea  and  her 
sister  were  then  brought  out,  and  lastly  (Enanthe  their 
mother  was  dragged   away  from  the  altar   of  Ceres  and 
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Proserpine.  Some  bit  them,  some  struck  them  with  sticks, 
8<Hne  tore  their  eyes  out ;  as  each  fell  down  her  body  was 
torn  to  pieces,  and  her  limbs  scattered  among  the  crowd ;  to 
such  lengths  of  madness  and  angry  cruelty  was  the  Alex- 
andrian mob  sometimes  driven.  In  the  meanwhile  some  of 
the  women  called  to  mind  that  Philammon,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  murder  of  Arsinoe,  had  within  those  three 
days  come  to  Alexandria,  and  they  made  a  rush  at  his  house. 
The  doors  quickly  gave  way  before  their  blows,  and  he  was 
killed  upon  the  spot  by  clubs  and  stones ;  his  little  son  was 
strangled  by  these  raging  mothers,  and  his  wife  dragged 
naked  into  the  street,  and  there  torn  to  pieces.  Thus  died 
Agathocles  and  all  his  family;  and  the  care  of  the  young 
king  then  fell  to  Sosibius,  the  son  of  the  late  minister  of  that 
name,  and  to  Aristomenes,  who  had  already  gained  a  high 
character  for  wisdom  and  firmness. 

(62)  While  Egypt  was  thus  without  a  government,  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  Antiochus  of  Syria  agreed  to 

divide  the  foreign  provinces  between  them ;    and  ii5°^*'"?\ 
Antiochus  marched  against  Ccele-Syria  and  Phenicia. 
The  guardians  of  the  young  Ptolemy  sent  against  him  an 
army  imder  Scopas,  the  ^tolian,  who  was  at  first  successful, 
but  was  afterwards  beaten  b}^  Antiochus  at  Paneas  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  three  and  twenty  miles  above 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  driven  back  into  Egypt.  lSu  72I 
In  these  battles  the  Jews,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  ill-treatment  that  they  had  received  from  Philopator, 
joined  Antiochus,  after   having   been   under  the 
government  of  Egypt  for  exactly  one  hundred  years ;  *^  Amiq/* 
and  in  return  Antiochus  released  Jerusalem  from     xii.  3. 
all  taxes  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  from  one    ^^'  ^°^ 
third  of  the  taxes,  and  he  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
service  of  the  temple,  and  released  the  elders,  priests,  scribes, 
and  singing  men  from  all  taxes  for  the  future* 

(63)  The  Alexandrian  statesmen  had  latterly  shown  them- 
selves in  their  foreign  policy  very  unworthy  pupils  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Pbiladelphus,  who  Lad  both  ably  trimmed  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  several  successors  of  Alexander. 
But  even  had  they  been  wiser,  they  could  Hardly,  before  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  have  foreseen  that  the  Bomans 
would  soon  be  their  most  dangerous  enemies.     The  overthiow 
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of  Hannibal,  however,  might  perhaps  have  opened  their  eyes; 

but  it  was  then  too  late ;  Egypt  was  too  weak  to  form  aa 

alliance  with  Macedonia  or  Syria  against  the  Bomans.    About 

^         this  time  the  Eomans  sent  ambassadors  to  Alex- 

ub.  xxxi.  2.  andiia,  to  tell  the  king  that  they  had  conqn^red 

B.C.  201.  Hannibal,  and  brought  to  a  close  the  second  Panic 
war,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  friendship  of  the  Egyptiuis 
during  that  long  and  doubtful  struggle  of  eighteen  years,  whm 
so  many  of  their  nearer  neighbours  had  joined  the  enemy. 
They  begged  that  if  the  senate  felt  called  upon  to  undertake 
a  war  against  Philip,  who,  though  no  friend  to  the  Egyptians, 
had  not  yet  tuken  arms  against  them,  it  might  cause  no 
breach  in  the  friendship  between  the  king  of  Egypt  and  the 
Bomans.     In  answer  to  this  embassy,  the  Alexan- 

luTauSTi  Brians,  rushing  to  their  own  destruction,  sent  to 
Bome  a  message,  which  was  meant  to  place  the 
kingdom  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  senate.  It  was  to  beg 
them  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Ptolemy, 
and  the  defence  of  the  Hngdom  against  Philip  and  Antiochns 
during  his  childhood. 

(64)  The  Bomans,  in  return,  gave  the  wished-for  answer; 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus  and  Philip,  to  order  them 
to  make  no  attack  upon  Egypt,  on  pain  of  falling  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  senate ;  and  they  sent  Marcus  Lcpidas  to 
Alexandria,  to  accept  the  offered  prize,  and  to  govern  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  modest  name  of  tutor 
to  the  young  king.     This  high  honour  was  afler- 

voL  v^i23.  '^ards  mentioned  by  Lepidus,  with  pride,  upon  the 

coins  struck  when  he  was  consul,  in  the  eighteenth 

year  of  this  reign  (see  Fig.  246).     They  have  the  city  of 


Fig.  248. 


Alexandria  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  title  of 
"  Tutor  to  the  king,"  with  the  figure  of  the  Boman  in  hifl 
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toga,  putting  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  yonng  Ptolemj, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

SS5)  The  haughty  orders  of  the  senate  at  first  had  very 
e  weight  with  the  two  kings.     Antiochus  con- 
quered Phenicia  and  Coele-Syria ;  and  he  was  then  yJ^^Si'i 
met  by  a  second  message  from  the  senate,  who  no 
longer  spoke  in  the  name  of  their  ward,  the  young  king  of 
Egypt,  but  ordered  him  to  give  up  to  the  Roman  people  the 
gtates.  which  he  had  seized,  and  which  belonged,  they  said, 
to  the  Romans  by  the  right  of  war.     On  this,  Hieronym. 
Antiochus  made  peace  with  Egypt  by  a  treaty,  inDan.xi! 
in  which  he  betrothed  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to    ^^  *^^- 
the   young  Ptolemy,   and    added    the  disputed    provinces 
of  Phenicia  and   Coele-Syria  as  a  dower,  which  were  to 
be  given  up  to  Egypt  when  the  king  was  old  enough  to  be 
married. 

(66)  Philip  marched  against  Athens  and  the  other  states 
of  tjrreece  which  had  heretofore  held  themselves  independent 
and  in  alliance  with  Egypt ;  and,  when  the  Athenian 
embassy  came  to  Alexandria  to  beg  for  the  usual  uj,^^^'  ^^ 
help,  Ptolemy's  ministers  felt  themselves  so  much 

in  the  power  of  the  senate,  that  they  sent  to  Rome  to  ask 
whether  they  should  help  their  old  friends  the  Athenians 
against  Philip,  the  common  enemy,  or  whether  they  should 
leave  it  to  the  Romans  to  help  them.  And  these  haughty 
republicans,  who  wished  all  their  allies  to  forget  the  use  of 
arms,  who  valued  their  friends  not  for  their  strength  but  for 
their  obedience,  sent  them  word  that  the  senate  did  not  wish 
them  to  help  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  Rpman  people 
would  take  care  of  their  own  allies. 

(67)  If  we  now  look  back  for  two  centuries,  to  the  time 
when  Egypt  fought  its  battles  against  the  Persians  and 
guarded  its  coasts  by  the  help  of  Greek  arms,  we  remark  that 
from  that  time  it  sunk  till  it  became  a  province  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bgypt  wag  in  its  turn  at  this  time  falling  by  the  same  steps 
by  which  it  had  then  risen,  and  that  it  was  already  in  reality, 
though  not  yet  in  name,  a  Roman  province.  But  while, 
during  this  second  fall,  the  Alexandrians  looked  upon  the 
proud  but  unlettered  Romans  only  as  ^ends,  as  allies,  who 
•flked  for  no  pay,  who  took  no  reward,  who  fought  only  for 
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^mJ^,i^^>m  fgjf^  for  ibe  ^arj  d  dieir  eountrj,  ve  cumot  but 
remtriCy  idad  with  mimm  fat  tiie  cause  of  mrts  miid  letten^ 
tbtti  in  tLeir  foniir  £dl  die  Egrptijuu  had  00I7  eeen  the 
ele^put  aod  kamed  Greeks  in  die  ligiit  of  mean  hireliiigi 
idio  hjokbd.  Kfolj  far  Ihai  psj,  and  who  icm^bt  with  equal 
pleasure  on  either  side,  with  litde  thought  about  the  jnstiee 
id  ihe  etautt  or  their  ctmuiry'B  gieatneeEu  The  Boman 
Moldier  would  hare  been  shocked  aft  hfarJTig  the  ciy  lior 
quarter  in  his  mother  toogue;  but  the  Spartan  and  die 
Athenian  were  used  to  it.  Many  are  the  Tirnies  which 
die  Bomaos  guned  widi  their  strict  feelings  of  clanship 
or  pride  t/t  cwaairj^  and  which  the  Greeks  lost,  aflter  the 
time  of  Alexander,  hj  becoming  philosophic  citizens  of  die 
worlds 

(68)  Soon  after  this,  die  batde  of  Cjnocephahe  in  Thessalj 

PMrUos.  ^^  fought  between  Philip  aod  the  Somans,  in  which 

Mb,  xwiL  ihe  Bomaos  lost  onlj  seven  hondred  men,  while  as 

*^  1*7.    manj  as  eight  thoosand  Macedonians  were  left  dead 

upon  ihe  field.     This  batde,  diongh  oolj  between  Bome  and 

Macedonia,  most  not  be  passed  unnoticed  in  the  history  of 

Egypt,  where  the  troops  were  armed  and  disciplined  like 

Macedonians,  as  it  was  the  first. time  that  the  world  had 

seen  the  Macedonian  phalanx  routed  and  in  flight  before  any 

troops  not  so  armed. 

(60)  The  phalanx  was  %  body  of  spearsmen,  in  such  close 
array  that  each  man  filled  a  space  of  only  one  square  yard. 
The  spear  was  seven  yards  long,  and,  when  held  in  both 
hands,  its  point  was  five  yards  in  front  of  the  soldier's  breast 
There  were,  sixteen  ranki  of  these  men,  and  when  the  first 
five  ranks  lowered  their  spears  the  point  of  the  fifth  spear 
was  one  yard  in  front  of  the  foremost  rank.  The  liomans, 
on  the  other  hand,  fought  in  open  ranks,  with  one  yard 
between  each,  or  each  man  filled  a  space  of  four  square  yards, 
and  in  a  charge  would  have  to  meet  ten  Macedonian  spears. 
But  then  the  Boman  soldiers  went  into  battle  with  mnch 
higher  feelings  than  those  of  the  Greeks.  In  Bome,  arms 
were  trusted  only  to  the  citizens,  to  those  who  had  a 
country  to  love,  a  home  to  guard,  and  who  had  some  share  in 
making  the  laws  which  they  were  called  upon  to  obey.  But 
the  Greek  armies  of  Macedonia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  were  made 
up  either  of  natives  who  bowed  their  necks  in  slavery,  or  of 
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EpipliaueB,  or  The  Illusirimis.  The  Egyptian  plialanz  bd 
in  the  last  reign  shown  signs  of  disobedience,  and  at  lengQi 
it  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  Tho  discontented  p«rt^ 
strengthened  themselves  in  the  Bnsirite  nome,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  and  fortified  the  city  of  Lycopolis  against  the 
government ;  and  a  largo  supply  of  arms  and  warlike  stores 
which  they  there  got  together  proved  the  length  of  time  thit 
they  had  been  preparing  for  resistance.  U'he  royal  troopg 
laid  siege  to  the  city  in  due  form ;  they  surrounded  it  with 
mounds  and  ditches,  they  dammed  up  the  bed  of  the  river  on 

each  side  of  it ;  and,  being  helped  by  a  rise  in  die 
v^tu^xi  Nil®>  which  was  that  year  greater  than  usual,  tiiey 

forced  the  rebels  to  surrender,  on  the  king  s  promise 
that  they  should  be  spared.  But  Ptolemy  was  not  bound  by 
promises ;  he  was  as  false  and  cruel  as  he  was  weak ;  die 
rebels  were  punished ;  and  many  of  the  troubles  in  his  leign 
arose  from  his  discontented  subjects  not  being  able  to  rely 
upon  his  word. 

(71)  The  rich  island  of  Cyprus  also,  which  had  been  Ictt 

Pol  biu     ^y  Philopator  under  the  command  of  Poly  crates, 

Hist.  xvii.  showed  some  signs  of  wishing  to  throw  off  the 

Virtut.  xix.  Egyptian  yoke.     But  Polycrates  was  true  to  his 

trust ;  and  though  the  king's  ministers  were  almost  too  wetk 
either  to  help  the  faithful  or  punish  the  treacherous,  he  not 
only  saved  the  island  for  the  minor,  but,  when  he  gave  up 
his  government  to  Ptolemy  of  Megalopolis,  he  brought  to 
the  royal  treasury  at  Alexandria  a  large  sum  from  the 
revenues  of  his  province.  By  this  faithful  conduct  ho  gained 
great  weight  in  the  Alexandrian  councils,  till,  corrupted 
by  the  poisonous  habits  of  the  place,  he  gave  way  to  luxury 
and  vice. 

(72)  About  the  same  time  Scopas,  who  had  lately  led  bade 
to  Alexandria  his  -^tolian  mercenaries,  so  far  showed  signs 
of  discontent  and  disobedience  that  tlie  minister  Aristomenes 

Virtut  xiii  ^S^^  *^  suspect  him  of  planning  resistance  to  the 
'  government.  Scopas  was  greedy  of  money ;  nothing 
would  satisfy  his  avarice.  The  other  Greek  generals  of  his 
rank  received  while  in  the  Egyptian  service  a  mina  or  fiftf 
shillings  a  day,  under  the  name  of  mess-money,  beyond  the 
usual  military  pay ;  and  Scopas  claimed  and  received  for  his 
services  the  large  sum  of  ten  minsd  or  twenty-five  ponodi 
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sterling  a  day  for  mess-money.  But  even  this  did  not  content 
him.  Aristomenes  observed  that  he  was  collecting 
his  friends  for  some  secret  purpose,  and  in  frequent 
consultation  with  them.  He  therefore  summoned  him  to  the 
king's  presence,  and  being  prepared  for  his  refusal  he  sent 
a  large  force  to  fetch  him.  Fearing  that  the  mercenaries 
might  support  their  general,  Aristomenes  had  even  ordered 
out  the  elephants  and  prepared  for  battle.  But  as  the  blow 
oame  opon  Scopas  unexpectedly  no  resistance  was  made,  and 
he  was  brought  prisoner  to  the  palace.  Aristomenes,  how- 
ever, did  not  immediately  venture  to  punish  him,  but  wisely 
summoned  the  iEtolian  ambassadors  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
mercenaries  to  his  trial ;  and,  as  they  made  no  objection,  he 
then  had  him  poisoned  in  prison. 

(73)  No  sooner  was  this  rebellion  crushed  than  the 
<5omicil  took  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  declaring  the 
king's  minority  at  an  end,  as  the  best  means  of  re-establish- 
ing the  royal  authority;  and  they  thereupon  deterratned 
shortly  to  celebrate  his  Anacleteria,  or  the  grand  ceremony 
of  exhibiting  him  to  the  people  as  their  monarch,  though  he 
wanted  some  years  of  the  legal  age;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  the  young 

king  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Memphis,  the  ancient 
^pital  of  the  kingdom. 

(74)  On  this  occasion  he  came  to  Memphis  by  barge,  in 
grand  state,  where  he  was  met  by  the  priests  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  crowned  in  the  temple     g^^ 
of  Pthah  with  the  double  crown  called  Pschent,  the 

crown  of  the  two  provinces.  After  the  ceremony  the  priests 
made  the  decree  in  honour  of  the  king,  which  is  carved  on 
the  stone  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eosetta  Stone,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Ptolemy  is  there  styled  king  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  son  of  the  gods  Philopatores,  appioved  by 
Pthah,  to  whom  Ea  has  given  victory,  a  living  image  of 
Amun,  son  of  Ea,  Ptolemy  immortal,  beloved  by  Pthah,  god 
Epiphanes  most  gracious.  In  the  date  of  the  decree  we  are 
told  the  names  of  the  priests  of  Alexander,  of  the  gods 
Boteres,  of  the  gods  Adelphi,  of  the  gods  Euergette,  of  the 
gods  Philopatores,  of  the  god  Epiphanes  himself,  of  Berenice 
Energetis,  of  Arsinoe  Philadelphus,  and  of  Arsinoe  Philo- 
pator.    The  preamble  mentions  with  gratitude  the  services 
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of  ihe  kiog,  or  rather  of  his  wise  minister  Aristomenes ;  and 
the  enactment  orders  that  the  statue  of  the  king  shall  be 
worshipped  in  every  temple  of  Egypt,  and  be  carried  ont  in 
the  processions  with  those  of  the  gods  of  the  coimtry ;  and 
lastly,  that  th^  decree  shall  be  carved  at  the  foot  <^  eroy 
statue  of  the  king,  in  sacred,  in 'common,  and  in  Greek 
YonnK'  "'^i^ii^g-  I*  ^s  to  this  stone,  with  its  three  kinds  of 
Hierogu  letters,  and  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Dr.  Young, 
^^^®^'  that  we  now  owe  our  knowledge  of  hieroglTphieib 
The  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  and  after  them  the  Bomans^  iHbo 
might  have  learned  how  to  read  this  kind  of  writing  if  they  had 
wished,  seem  never  to  have  taken  the  trouble ;  it  fell  into 
disuse  on  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  Egypt ;  and  it  was  left 
for  an  Englishman  to  unravel  the  hidden  meaning  after  it 
had  been  forgotten  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries. 

(75)  The  preamble  of  this  decree  tells  us  tbat  during  tha 
minoiity  of  the  king  the  taxes  were  lessened ;  tka 
^^^  crown  debtors  were  forgiven ;  those  who  were  £)imd 
in  prison  charged  with  crimes  against  the  state  weve 
released ;  the  allowance  from  government  for  upholding  the 
splendour  of  the  temples  was  continued,  as  was  the  rent  from 
the  glebe  or  land  belonging  to  the  priests ;  the  firstfinits, 
or  rather  the  coronation  money,  a  tax  paid  by  the  priests  t(> 
the  king  on  the  year  of  his  coming  to  the  throne,  which  wiB 
by  custom  allowed  to  be  less  than  what  the  law  ordered,  tob 
not  increased;  the  priests  were  relieved  from  the  heayy 
burden  of  making  a  yearly  voyage  to  do  homage  at  Alexandria; 
there  was  a  stop  put  to  the  pressing  of  men  for  the  nftTj, 
which  had  been  felt  as  a  great  cruelty  by  an  inland  peo^ 
whose  habits  and  religion  alike  made  them  hate  the  fiea; 
and  this  was  a  boon  which  was  the  more  easily  granted,  ae 
the  navy  of  Alexandi'ia,  which  was  built  in  foreign  dockyards 
and  steered  by  foreign  pilots,  had  very  much  fallen  off  in  tin 
reign  of  Philopator.  The  duties  on  linen  cloth,  which  ms 
the  chief  manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  and,  after  com,  tin 
chief  article  exported,  were  lessened;  the  priests,  t^ 
manufactured  linen  for  the  king's  own  use,  probably  for  the 
clothing  of  the  army,  and  the  sails  for  the  navy,  were  not  called 
upon  for  so  largo  a  part  of  what  they  made  as  before;  and 
the  royalties  on  the  other  linen  manufactures,  and  the  doties 
on  the  samples  or  patterns,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  bees 
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unpaid  for  the  whole  of  the  eight  years  of  the  minority,  were 
wisuly  forgiven.  All  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Apia 
at  Momphie,  in  partiuular,  were  enriched  by  hia  gifts ;  in 
which  piouB  worke,  in  grntefnl  remembranco  of  their  foimer 
bonofnctni',  and  with  a,  marked  fiight  towards  Philopntor, 
they  said  that  he  was  following  the  wishee  of  his  grandfather 
the  god  Euergetea.  From  this  decree  we  gaia  soroo  little 
insight  into  the  luenns  by  which  the  taxes  wera  raised  under 
the  Ptolemies ;  and  wo  also  learn  that  thoy  were  bo  now 
and  foreign  from  the  habits  of  the  people  that  they  had  no 
Egyptian  word  by  which  they  could  speak  of  them,  and 
thei-efiiro  burrowed  the  Greek  word  Syntaxes,  as  wo  have 

(76)  History  gives  us  many  esamples  of  Itinga  who  like 
EpiphanoB  gained  gieat  praise  for  the  mildnesB  and  weakness 
of  tho  goTernmetit  during  their  minoi-ities.  Aristo-  p,  .  g, 
menes,  Iho  minietez'  who  had  governed  Egypt  for    Kxcfrpt. 
Epiphanes,  fully  deserved  that  trust.     While  the      *"■ 
youug  king  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father,  the  country  was 
well  governed,  and  his  orders  obeyed  ;  but  as  he  grew  older 
hia  good  feelings  were  weakened  by  the  pleasures  which 
usually  beset  youth  and  royalty.     The  oumpanions  of  hin 
rices  gained  that  power  over  his  mind  which  Aristomenos  lost, 
and  it  was  not   long  before   this  wise  tutor  and    p|,||„n^ 
counsellor  was  got  rid  of.    The  king,  weary  perhaps  i«  aduia- 
with  last  night's  debauchery,  had  one  day  fallen       "*"" 
asleep  when  he  should  have  been  listening  to  the  speech  of  n 
foreign  ambassitdor.      Aristomenos  gently  shook   him  and 
awoke  him.     His  flatterers,  when  alone  with  him,  urged  him 
to  titke  this  as  an  allront.     If,  said  they,  it  was  right  to  blame 
the  king  for  falling  asleep  when  worn  out  with  business  and 
the  cares  of  state,  it  Ehould  have  been  done  in  private,  and 
not  in  tho  face  of  the  whole  court.     So  Aristomenes  was  put 
to  death  by  being  orderfjd  to  drink  poison.    Epiphaaes  then 
lost  that  love  of  his  people  which  the  wisdom  of  the  j^^.  -. 
minister  had  gained  for  hira;  and  he  governed  the    ExcErpt 
kingdom  with  tho  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  rather  than      ^*'* 
with  the  legal  power  of  a  king.     Even  Arietonioua,    PoiTbiu, 
his  favourite  eunueli,  who  was  of  tho  same  age  as  ''""'■"■ 
himself^  and  Lad  been  brought  u])  as  hia  playfellow,  passed 
him  in  tho  manly  virtues  of  his  age,  and  cariiud  tho  praise  of 
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the  country  for  setting  Tiim  a  good  example,  and  chedoDg 
him  in  his  career  of  vice. 

(77)  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  the  yoong 
Htenmym.  ^^S  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  Antiochus  the 
tn  Dan.  xi*.  Great  scnt  his  daughter  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and 

&c  192.  the  marriage,  which  had  heen  agreed  upon  six  yem 
before,  was  then  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  proTinces  of 
Code-Syria,  Phenicia,  and  JucUea,  which  had  been  promised 
as  a  dower,  were,  in  form  at  least,  handed  over  to  the  genenb 
of  Epipbanes.  Cleopatra  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  aid 
enlarged  understanding ;  and  Antiochus  hoped  that,  bj 
means  of  the  power  which  she  would  have  over  the  weakiBr 
mind  of  Epipbanes,  he  should  gain  more  than  he  lost  by 
giving  up  Coele-Syria  and  Pbenicia.  But  she  acted  the  put 
of  a  wife  and  queen,  and  instead  of  betraying  her  husband 
into  the  hands  of  her  father,  she  was  throughout  the  reiga 
his  wisest  and  best  counsellor. 

(78)  Antiuchus  seems  never  to  have  given  up  his  hold 
upon  the  provinces  which  had  been  promised  as  the  dower; 
and  the  peace  between  the  two  countries,  which  had  been 
kept  diu'iug  the  six  years  after  Cleopatra  had  been  betrothed, 

Livy,  lib.  ^^^  broken  as  soon  as  she  was  married.  The  irar 
zx:&\i.4.  was  still  going  on  between  Antiochus  and  tho 
B^idi*  Eomans;  and  Epipbanes  soon  sent  to  Borne  a 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  twenty  thousand  poimda 
of  silver,  to  help  the  republic  against  their  common  enemj. 
But  tho  Eomans  neither  hired  mercenaries  nor  fought  as 
such,  the  thirst  for  gold  had  not  yet  become  the  strongeift 
feeling  in  the  senate,  and  they  sent  back  the  money  ia 
Alexandria  with  many  thanks. 

(79)  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  Epipbanes  mi 

troubled  by  a  second  serious  rebellion  of  the  Egyp- 
Virtuu'ji.  *i^^s.  Poly  crates  marched  against  them  at  & 
bead  of  the  Greek  troops ;  and,  as  he  brought  wiA 
bim  a  superior  force,  and  the  king's  promise  of  a  free  pardci 
to  all  who  should  return  to  their  obedience,  the  rebels  yielded 
to  necessity  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  leadei-s  uf  ik 
rebellion,  Atbinis,  Pausiras,  Cbesuphus,  and  Irobashtns,  vbo0 
Coptic  names  prove  that  this  was  a  struggle  on  the  part  o' 
the  Egyptians  to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  were  hioa^ 
before  the  king  at  Sais.    Epipbanes,  in  whose  youthfol  botft 
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f.  were  joined  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  a  tyrant,  who  had 
^  Bet  even  shown  himself  to  the  army  during  the  danger,  was 
'  now  eager  to  act  the  conqueror ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  promises 
of  safety  on  which  these  brave  Copts  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  he  had  them  tied  to  his  chariot  wheels,  and  copying 
ihe  vices  of  men  whose  virtues  he  could  not  even  understand, 
like  Achilles  and  Alexander,  he  dragged  them  living  round 
ihe  city  walls,  and  then  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  then  led  the  army  to  Naucratis,  which  was  the  port  of  Sais, 
and  there  he  embarked  on  the  Nile  for  Alexandria,  and  taking 
with  him  a  further  body  of  mercenaries,  which  Aristonicus 
had  just  brought  from  Greece,  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

(80)  Ptolemy  of  Megalopolis,  the  new  governor  of  Cyprus, 
copied  his  predecessor  Folycrates  in  his  wise  and 
earefnl  management.     His  chief  aim  was  to  keep    ^"f* 
the  province  quiet,  and  his  next  to  collect  the  taxes. 

He  was  at  first  distrusted  by  the  Alexandrian  council  for  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  he  had  got  together  and  kept  within 
his  own  power ;  but  when  he  sent  it  all  home  to  the  empty 
treasury,  they  were  as  much  pleased  as  they  were  surprised. 

(81)  Apollonius,  whom  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  reign  of 
I     Eiiergetes,  and  who  had  been  teaching  at  Ehodes 

during  the  reign  of  Philopator,  was  recalled   to      ^  *"' 
i     Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  and  made  librarian 
I*    of  the  Museum  on  the  death  of  Eratosthenes.     But  he  did 
i.    not  long  enjoy  that  honour.     He  was  already  old,   and 
^    diortly  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

(82)  The  coins  of  this  king  are  known  by  the  glory  or 
{    XBjB  of  sun  which  surround  his  head,  and  which 

I    agrees  with  his  name  Epiphanes,  Ulustrioua,  or,  as  it  icw\?Grec. 

IB  written  in  the  hieroglyphics,  **  light  bearing.'*    On 
'^   the  other  side  is  the  cornucopia  between  two  stars,  with  the 
t   name  of  *'  King  Ptolemy  "  (see  Fig.  247).     No  temples,  and 
B    few  additions  to  temples,  seem  to  have  been  built  in  Upper 
g;    ^gypt  during  this  reign,  which  began  and  ended  in  rebellion. 
6^  We  find,  however,  a  Greek  inscription  at  PhilaB,    Hierogu 
^  of   "King  Ptolemy    and    Queen   Cleopatra,  gods    plate es. 
1^  Epiphanes,  and  Ptolemy  their  son,  to  Asclepius,"  a  god  whom 
d.  the  Egyptians  called  Imothph,  the  son  of  Pthah. 

(83)  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  were  nearly  all  that  were  left  to 
Egypt  of  its  foreign  provinces.     The  citios  of  Greece,  which 

TOL.   I.  2  0 
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had  of  their  own  wish  pnt  themselves  under  Egypt  for  help 
a^inst  tBeir  nearer  neighboars,  now  looked  to  Eome  for  that 
help ;  port  of  Asia  Minor  was  nnder  Seleucns,   the  son  of 


Antiochns  the  Great ;  Ccelo-Syria  and  Fhenicia,  which  had 
boon  given  up  to  Epiphanee,  Lad  been  again  soon  lost,-  and 
the  JewB,  who  in  all  former  wars  had  sided  with  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  as  being  not  only  the  stronger  but  tbo  milder  mlers, 
now  joined  Selencns.  The  eaeo  with  which  the  wide-epread- 
ii^  provinces  of  this  once  mighty  empire  fell  ofT  from  the 
dfwayed  trank,  almost  without  a  shake,  showed  how  the 
whole  had  been  upheld  by  the  warlike  still  of  its  tings, 
rather  than  by  any  deep-rooted  hold  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  The  trunk  indeed  waa  never  strong  enough  for  its 
branches ;  and,  instead  of  wondering  that  the  handful  of 
Greeks  in  Alexandria,  on  whom  the  power  rested,  lost  those 
wide  proTinces,  we  should  rather  wonder  that  they  were  ever 
able  to  bold  them. 

(84)  After  the  death  of  Antiochns  the  Great,   Ptolemy 
again  proposed  to  enforce  his  rights  over  Ccele-Syria,  which 

he  had  given  up  only  in  the  weakness  of  his 
S'^L^'  niinority ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  asked  by  one 

of  his  generals,  how  he  should  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  large  forces  which  he  was  getting  together  for  that 
purpose ;  and  he  playfully  answered,  that  his  treasure  was  in 
the  number  of  bis  friends.  But  his  joke  was  taken  in 
earnest ;  they  were  afraid  of  new  tares  and  fresh  levies  on 

their  estates ;  and  means  were  easily  taken  to 
^i^Sfflil^  poison  him.     He  died  in  the  twenty -ninth  year  of 

his  age,  after  a  reiga  of  twenty-four  years ;  leaving 
the  navy  unmanned,  the  army  in  disobedience,  the  treasury 
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emptf,  and  the  whole  framework  of    government    ont  of 

(85)  Just  before  his  death  he  had  sent  to  the  Achaiana  to 
offer  to  seed  ten  galleys  to  join  their  fleet ;  and 
Polybius,  the  historian,  to  whom  we  owe  bo  mnch  of  J]^^^ 
oar  knowledge  of  these  reigns,  although  he  had  not 

yet  reached  the  age  called  for  hy  tlie  Greek  law,  was  sent  by 
the  Achaiana  as  one  of  the  ambassadors,  with  his  father,  to 
return  thanks ;  bnt  before  they  had  quitted  their  own  conntry 
they  were  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Epiphanes. 

(86)  Those  who  took  away  the  life  of  the  king  seem  to 
have  had  no  thoughts  of  mending  the  form  of  government, 
DOT  any  plan  by  which  they  might  lessen  the  power  of  his 
snccessoF.  It  was  only  one  of  those  outbreaks  of  private  - 
Tcngeanco  which  have  often  happened  inimmixed  moDsrchios, 
where  men  are  taught  that  the  only  way  to  check  the  king's 
tyranny  is  by  his  murder ;  and  the  little  notice  that  was 
taken  of  it  by  the  people  proves  their  want  of  publio  vittno 
18  well  as  of  politi^  visdom. 


Fig.  149.— Ship  OD  Uw  KDh 


(1)  At  the  beginnii^  of  the  last  roign  the  Alexandrians  hail 
p_^^m  sadly  felt  ike  want  of  a  uatnral  gnardi&n  to  ttia 
.p.  Sraiig.'  young  king,  and  they  were  now  glad  to  copy  Uie 
ax.  len.  customs  of  the  conquered  Egyptians,  Epiphanea 
had  left  behind  him  two  soua,  each  named  Ptolemy, 
and  a  daughter  named  Cleopatra ;  and  the  elder 
eon,  though  still  a  child,  mounted  the  throno  iinder 
the  able  guardianship  of  his  mother  Cleopatra,  and 
tiook  the  very  suitable  name  of  Fhilouetob,  or 
molher-lovinff  (see  Fig.  249).  The  mother  governed 
the  kingdom  for  seven  years  as  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  son. 

(2)  When  Philometor    reached    his  fourteenth 
Poiybius    J'^^y  *1^<*  f^go  ^^  which  his  minority  ceased,       *  °"' 
T^gBL7H.  the  Anacleteria,  or  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  was 

"^  '"■    celebrated  with  great  pomp.      Ambaasadora  from 

sorerii]  foreign  states  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  wish  the  king 

joy,  to  do  honour  to  the  dny,  and  to   renew   the 

Ub''im!e.  treaties  of  peace  with  him ;  Coins  Valerius  and  four 

2  MiicM-  others  were  sent  from  Kome  ;  Apollonius,  the  son 

'    '    '  of  Muestheus,  was  sent  from  Judtea  ;  and  we  mav 

regret  with  Polybius  that  he  himself  was  not  able  to  form 

part  of  the  embassy  then  sent  from  the  Achaians,  that  he 

might  have  seen  the  costly  and  curious  ceremony  and  given 

us  an  account  of  it, 

(3)  While  Cleopatra  lived,  she  had  been  able  to  keep  her 
Hifronym.  SOU  at  peace  with  her  brother  Antiochus  Epiplunes, 
innin.ii.  and  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state  with  a  steady 

hand.  But  upon  her  death,  Leneus  and  the  eunuch  Enlains, 
who  then  had  the  care  of  the  young  king,  sought  to  re- 
conc[uer  Cosle-Syria ;  and  they  embroiled  the  country  in  a 
war,  at  a  time  when  weakness  and  decay  might  have  been 
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Boeai  in  every  part  of  the  anuj  and  navy,  aod  when  tliere  wai; 
the  greatest  ne«d  of  peace.  CcBle-Syria  and  Fhenicia  bad 
been  given  to  Ptolemy  Epi[diane8  as  his  wife's 
dower;  but,  when-Philomotor  seemed  too  weak  to  i^iJ'gj'" 
grasp  them,  Antiochus  denied  that  his  father  had 
ever  made  such  a  treaty,  and  got  ready  to  march  against 
Egypt,  as  the  easiest  way  to  gnwd  Ccelo-Syria. 

(4)  By  this  time  the  atatesmen  of  Egypt  ought  to  have 
learned  the  mistake  in  their  foreign  policy.  By  widening 
their  frontier  they  always  weakened  it.  They  should  have 
fortified  the  passes  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Mediteixaucan,  not  cities  in  Asia.  When  Antiochus  ^'JJ™'^" 
entered  Egypt  he  was  met  at  Pelnsinm  by  the  army 

of  Philometor,  whidi  he  at  once  routed  in  a  pitched  battle. 
The  whole  of  Egypt  was  then  in  his  power ;  he  marched 
upon  Memphis  with  »  small  force,  and  seized  it  without 
having  to  strike  a  blow,  helped  perhaps  by  the  plea  that  ho 
was  acting  os  behalf  of  his  nephew  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who 
thoQ  fell  into  his  hands. 

(5)  On  this,  the  younger  Ptolemy,  the  brother  of  Philo- 
metor, who  was  vrith  his   sister 
Cleopatra  in  Alexandria,  and  was  ■p'^^^Su^' 
about  fifteen  years  old,  declared    ^^  ^^^^ 
himself  king,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome  to  ask  for  help  „^';I,';j',^ 
agninst    Antiochus;    and  taking 
the  name  of  the  most  popular  of  his  fore- 
fathers, he  called  himself  Euxuoeteb  (see 

■  Fig.  260).     He  is,  however,  better  known 
***""""  in  history  as  Ptolemy  Physcon,  or  bloated,  a 

nickname  which  was  afterwords  given  to  him  when  he  had 
grown  fat  and  unwieldy  from  the  diseases  of  luxury. 

(6)  Comanns  and  Cineas  were  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
yoni^  Energetea ;  and  in  thoir  alarm  they  proposed 

to  Bend  the  foreign  ambassadors  to  meet  the  invader  j^^l'^^  si' 
on  his  march  from  Memphis,  and  to  plead  for  peace. 
This  task  the  ambassadors  kindly  undertook.  There  were 
Uien  in  Alexandria  two  embassies  from  the  Achaians,  one  to 
tenew  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  one  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
oominfC  wrestliug  match.  There  were  there  three  embaBsies 
ftota  Athens,  one  with  gifts  &om  the  city,  one  about  the 
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Panathenaic  games,  and  one  abont  the  celebration  of  tiie 
mysteries,  of  which  the  last  two  were  sacred  embassies. 
There  was  also  an  embassy  from  Miletus,  and  one  from 
Olazomenaa.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  Memphis, 
Antiochns  feasted  these  numerous  ambassadors  in  grand  state, 
and  on  the  next  day  gave  them  an  audience.  But  their 
arguments  for  peace  carried  no  weight  with  him ;  and  he 
denied  that  his  father  Antiochus  the  Great  had  ever  given 
OoBle-Syria  as  a  dower  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to 
Bpiphanes.  To  gain  time,  he  promised  the  ambassadors  that 
he  would  give  them  an  answer  as  soon  as  his  own  ambassadors 
returned  from  Alexandria ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  carried 
his  army  down  the  Nile  to  Naucratis,  and  thence  marched  to 
the  capital  to  begin  the  siege. 

(7)  Antiochus,  however,  was  defeated  in  his  first  assault 

upon  Alexandria ;  and  finding  that  he  should  not 
LeSu  S  ^^^  ^®  *^^®  *^  bring  the  siege  to  an  end,  he  sent 

off  an  embassy  to  Home  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  of  gold,  fifty  as  a  present  to  the  senate  under  the 
name  of  a  crown,  and  the  rest  to  be  divided  among  the  states 
of  Greece,  whose  help  he  might  need.     At  the '  same  time 

also  an  embassy  from  the  Bhodians  arrived  in  the 
^  port  of  Alexandria,  to  attempt  to  restore  peace  to 
the  country  of  their  old  allies.  Antiochus  received  the 
Ehodian  ambassadors  in  his  tent,  but  would  not  listen  to  the 
long  speech  with  which  they  threatened  him,  and  shortly 
told  them  that  he  came  as  the  friend  of  his  elder  nephew,  the 
young  Philometor,  and  if  the  Alexandrians  wished  for  peace 

they  should  open  the  gates  to  their  rightful  king. 
iib^w'ii.  -A.ntiochus  was,  however,  defeated  in  all  his  assaults 

on  the  city,  and  he  at  last  withdrew  his  army  and  re- 
turned to  Syria.  He  left  Euergetes  king  of  the  Greeks  at  Alex- 
andria, and  Philometor  at  Memphis  king  of  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
But  he  kept  Pelusium,  where  he  placed  a  strong  garrison,  that 
he  might  be  able  easily  to  re-enter  Egypt  whenever  he  chose. 

(8)  Ptolemy  Macron,  the  Alexandiran  governor  of  Cyprus, 

added  to  the  troubles  of  the  country  by  giving  up 

i^  xJI'a.  ^^  island  to  Antiochus.     But  he  met  with  the  usual 

'  fate  of  traitors,  he  was  badly  rewarded ;  and  when 

he  complained  of  his  treatment,  he  was  called  a  traitor  by 

the  very  men  who  had  gained  by  his  treachery,  and  he 
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poisoned  himseK  in  the  bittemess  of  his  grief.     Little  as  we 
know  of  his  name,  the  historian  can  still  point  to  it  to  prove 
the  folly  of  wickedness.      Antiochus,  like  most 
invaders,  carried  off  whatever  treasure  fell  into  his  "^iJbf  yfj^f* 
bands.     Egypt  was  a  sponge  which  had  not  lately 
been  squeezed,  and  his  court  and  even  his  own  dinner-table 
tben  shone  with  a  blaze  of  silver  and  gold  unknown  in  Syria 
before  the  inroad  into  Egypt. 

(9)  By  these  acts,  and  by  the  garrison  left  in  Pelusium, 
tbe  eyes  of  Philometor  were  opened,  and  he  saw 

tiiat  his  uncle  had  not  entered  Egypt  for  his  sake,  nt.^J'^'ii, 
bat  to  make  it  a  province  of  Syria,  after  it  had 
been  weakened  by  civil  war.  He  therefore  wisely  forgave 
his  rebeUious  brother  and  sister  in  Alexandria,  and  sent  offers 
of  peace  to  them ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  Ptolemies 
should  reign  together,  and  turn  their  forces  against  the 
common  enemy.  It  was  most  likely  at  this  time,  and  as  a 
part  of  this  treaty,  that  Philometor  married  his  sister  Cleopatra; 
a  marriage  which,  however  much  it  may  shock  our  feelings  of 
right,  was  not  forbidden  either  by  the  law  or  custom  of  the 
country.  It  was  mainly  by  her  advice  and  persuasion  that 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  was  for  the  time  healed. 

(10)  On  this  treaty  between  the  brothers  the  year  was 
called  the  twelfth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  the  porpbyrius, 
first  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  the  public  deeds  of  ap.  Scaiig. ' 
the  kingdom  were  so  dated.  *^  ^^*- 

(11)  The  next  year  Antiochus  Epiphanes  again  entered 
Sgypt,  claiming  the  island  of   Cyprus  and  the 
country  round  Pelusium  as  the  price  of  his  forbear-  n^^^^'i^, 
ance;  and  on  his  marching  forward,  Memphis  a 
second  time  opened  its  gates  to  him  without  a  battle.      He 
came  down  by  slow  marches  towards  Alexandria,  and  crossed 
the  canal  at  Leucine,  four  miles  from  the  city.     There  he 
was  met  by  the  Boman  ambassadors,  who  ordered  him  to 
quit  the  country.     On  his  hesitating,  Popilius,  who  was  one 
of  them,  drew  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand  with    his 
stick,  and  told  him  that,  if  ho  crossed  that  line 
without  promising  to  leave  Egypt  at  once,  it  should      '    ^*  ^ 
be  taken  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  Home.     On  this 
threat  Antiochus  again   quitted  Egypt,  and  the  brothers 
sent  ambassadors  to  Eome  to  thank  the  senate  for  their 
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help,  and  to  acknowledge  that  they  owed  more  to  the  Bonian 
people  than  they  did  to  the  gods  or  to  their  fore&thers. 

(12)  The  treaty  made  on  this  occasion  between  Fhilometor 

and  Antiochns  was  written  by  Heraclides  Lembns, 
i^^Ms  *^6  son  of  Serapion,  a  native  of  Oxyrynchus,  who 
Laertius,  wrote  on  the  succession  of  the  philosophers  in  the 
several  Greek  schools,  and   other  works  on  phi- 
losophy, but  whose  chief  work  was  a   history  named  the 
Lembentic  History.      It  is  the  natural  policy  of  despotic 
monarchs  to  employ  men  of  letters  and  science  in  the  offices 
of  government      Soldiers  may  rebel,  nobles   and  m^  of 
wealth  may  be  too  independent,  but  men  of  letters  without 
money,  if  they  consent  to  be  employed,  can   only  obey- 
Moreover,  when  a  literary  education  was  enjoyed  by  few, 
neither  kings  nor  statesmen  had  knowledge  enough  to  wiite 
their  own  state  papers,  and  they  employed  for  this  purpose 
some  of  the  philosophers  and  grammarians  who  hung  about 
the  court.     This  task  was  not  bought  important  enough  to 
be  usually  mentioned  in  the  lives  of  men  whose  fame  rested 
on  more  lasting  works,  and  hence  we  do  not  often  know  by 
whom  it  was  performed. 

(13)  Four  years  afterwards  Antiochus  !Epiphanes  died ;  and 
B.C.  164.  *^®  Jews  of  Judaea,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
1  Macca-  Struggling  for  liberty,  then  gained  a  short  rest  for 

bees,  iv.  5.  their  Unhappy  country.   Judas  Maccabeus  had  raised 

his  countrymen  in  rebellion  against  the  foreigners,  he  bad 

defeated  the  Syrian  forces  in  several  battles,  and  was  at 

last   able   to   purify   the   temple   and    re-establish 

tee^TTo.  *^®  service  there   as   of  old.      He  therefore  sent 

to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  to  ask  them  to  join  their 

Hebrew  brethren  in  celebratiug  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on 

that  great  occasion. 

(14)  The  unhappy  quarrels  between  the  Egyptian  kings 

soon  broke  out  again ;  and,  as  the  party  of  Euergetes 

lib.  xivL*2i.  ^^®  *^®  stronger,  Philometor  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom,  and  he  fled  to  Eome  for  safety  and  for 
help.  He  entered  the  city  privately,  and  took  up  his 
lodgings  in  thp  house  of  one  of  his  own  subjects,  a  painter  of 
Alexandria.  His  pride  led  him  to  refuse  the  offers  of  better 
entertainment  which  were  made  to  him  by  Demetrius,  the 
nephew  of  Antiochus,  who  like  himself  was  hoping  to  regain 
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his  kingdom  by  the  help  of  the  Bomans.  The  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  two  greatest  kingdoms  in  the  world,  were  at  the 
some  time  asking  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Eoman  senate, 
uid  were  claiming  the  thrones  of  their  fathers  at  the  hands 
^f  men  who  could  make  and  unmake  kings  at  their  pleasure. 

(15)  As  soon  as  the  senate  heard  that  Fhilometor  was  in 
Rome,  they  lodged  him  at  the  cost  of  the  state  in  a      uvj, 
manner  becoming  his  high  rank,  and  soon  sent  him  ^^^-  ^^^-  22. 
back  to  Egypt,  with  orders  that  Euergetes  should  reign  in 
Cyrene,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  should  belong  to 
Philometor.   This  happened  in  the  seventeenth  year  porptyrius, 
of  Philometor  and  the  sixth  of  Euergetes,  which  was  ap.  Scaiig.' 
the  last  year  that  was  named  after  the  two  kings.     Eckheit 
Cassius  Longinus,  who  was  next    year  consul  at  ^^i-  ^-  i^t. 
Home,  was  most  likely  among  the  ambassadors  who  replaced 
Philometor  on  the  throne ;  for  he  put  the  Ptolemaic  eagle 
and    thunderbolt    on  his  coins,   as  though   to  claim   tiie 
sovereignty  of  Egypt  for  the  senate. 

(16)  To  these  orders  Euergetes  was  forced  to  yield ;  but  the 
next  year  he  went  himself  to  Bome  to  complain  to      j^ 

the  senate  that  they  had  made  a  very  unfair  division  ub.  zivi.'32. 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  beg  that  they  would  add  the  Leirat  ns. 
island  of  Cyprus  to  his  share.     After  hearing  the 
ambassadors  from  Philometor,  who  were  sent  to  plead  on  the 
other  side,  the  senate  granted  the  prayer  of  Euergetes,  and 
sent   ambassadors  to    Cyprus,    with   orders  to  hand  that 
island  over  to  Euergetes,  and  to  make  use  of  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  republic  if  these  orders  were  disobeyed. 

(17)  Euergetes,  during  his  stay  in  Bome,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  but  this  offer  of  a  throne  SSS^ 
could  not  make  the  high-minded  matron  quit  her 
children  and  her  country. 

(18)  He  left  Italy  with  the  Boman  ambassadors,  and  in 
passing  through  Greece  he  raised  a  large  body  of 
mercenaries  to  help  him  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  his  Le^J^JJi. 
brother,  as  it  would  seem  that  the  governor,  faithful 

to  his  charge,  would  not  listen  to  the  commands  of  Bome. 
But  the  ambassadors  had  been  told  to  conquer  Cyprus,  if 
necessary,  with  the  arms  of  the  republic  only,  and  they  there- 
fore made  Euergetes  disband  his  levies.    They  sailed  for 
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Alexandria  io  enforce  their  orders  npon  Philometor,  ud 
sent  Euergetes  home  to  Cjrene.  Philometor  received  the 
Roman  ambassadors  with  all  due  honours;  he  sometimn 
gave  them  fair  promises,  and  sometimes  put  them  off  tiU 
another  day ;  and  tried  to  spin  out  the  time  without  nying 
either  yes  or  no  to  the  message  from  the  senate.  Euergeta 
sent  to  Alexandria  to  ask  if  they  had  gained  their  point;  bit 
though  they  threatened  to  return  to  Borne  if  they  were  iiot  il 
once  obeyed,  Philometor,  by  his  kind  treatment  and  stiUkmdflr 
words,  kept  them  more  than  forty  days  longer  at  AlexandnL 

(19)  At  last  the  Boman  ambassadors  left  Egypt,  and  oi 
PoiybioB,  their  way  home  they  went  to  Cyrene,  to  let  Energekei 
Legat.  116.  know  that  his  brother  had  disobeyed  the  ordencf 

the  senate,  and  would  not  give  up  Cyprus ;  and  Euergeta 
then  sent  two  ambassadors  to  Borne  to  beg  thai  to 
^^  '  revenge  their  affironted  dignity  and  to  enforce  tiuir 
orders  by  arms.  The  senate  of  course  declared  the  peM 
with  Egypt  at  an  end,  and  ordered  the  ambassadora  bm 
Philometor  to  quit  Bome  within  five  days,  ajid  sent  thmr  on 
ambassadors  to  Cyrene  to  tell  Euergetes  of  their  decree. 

(20)  But  while  this  was  going  on,  the  state  of  Cyrene  y 

risen  in  arms  against  Euergetes  ;  his  vices  vi 
^  '  cruelty  had  made  him  hated,  they  had  gained  fif 
him  the  nicknames  of  Kakergetes,  or  mischief-maker,  vi 
Physcon,  or  bloated ;  and  while  wishing  to  gain  Cypms  h 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  own  kingdom.  Wta 
^  he  marched  against  the  rebels  he  was  beaten  ai 
wounded,  either  in  the  battle  or  by  an  attack  upon  histt 
afterwards,  and  his  success  was  for  some  time  donbtU 
When  he  had  at  last  put  down  this  rising  he  sailed  for  BoB^ 
to  urge  his  complaints  against  Philometor,  upon  whomli 
laid  tibe  blame  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  to  ask  for  hdl 
The  senate,  after  hearing  both  sides,  sent  a  small  fleet  fv 
Euergetes,  not  large  enough  to  put  him  on  the  throne  <f{ 
Cyprus,  but  gave  him,  what  they  had  before  refused,  le»i«iij 
levy  an  army  of  his  own,  and  to  enlist  their  allies  in  (ie#| 
and  Asia  as  mercenaries  under  his  standard. 

(21)  The  Boman  troops  seem  not  to  have  helped  Euergflh^l 
Virtut    biit  li®  landed  in  Cyprus  with  his  own  meroenaA 
"3ll     and  was  there  met  by  Philometor,  who  had  bi«^ 

over  the  Egyptian  army  in  person.     Euergetes,  howe* 
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was  beaten  in  several  battles,  he  was  soon  forced  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  city  of  Lapitho,  and  at  laBt  to  lay  down 
his  arms  bBfore  his  elder  brother. 

(22)  If  Philometor  had  upon  this  put  his  brother  to  death, 
Hie  deed  would  have  seemed  almost  blameless  after  the  family 
muiders  at  which  we  have  already  shuddered  in  this  history. 
But,  with  a  goodness  of  heart  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
liistory  of  kings,  and  which,  if  we  looked  up  to  merit  as  much 
as  we  do  to  success,  would  throw  the  warlike  virtues  of  his 
forefathers  into  the  shade,  he  a  second  time  forgave  his 
brother  all  that  had  passed,  he  replaced  him  on  the  throne  of 
Gyrene,  and  promised  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  firmness  and  forgiving  mildness 
jof  Philometor  had  turned  the  Boman  senate  in  his  p^^  g^^ 
£KV0ur,  but  their  troops  seemed  wanted  in  other    £xcerpt. 
quarters ;  at  any  rate  they  left  off  trying  to  enforce      ^^' 
dieir  decree ;  Philometor  kept  Cyprus,  and  sent  to  Euergetes 
a  yearly  gift  of  com  from  Alexandria. 

(23)  At  a  time  when  so  few  great  events  cross  the  stage, 
we  must  not  let  the  fall  of  Macedonia  pass  unnoticed,  nor 
£ul  to  point  out  the  rapid  rise  of  Eome.  We  have  seen  the 
oonquests  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  Macedonian  valour 
wider  Alexander  the  Great,  and  on  his  death  the  Egyptian 
and  other  great  kingdoms  founded  by  his  generals.  We  have 
since  seen  the  Macedonian  phalanx  routed  at  Cynocephalffi ; 
and  lastly,  in  this  reign,  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  the 
Bomans,  the  king  led  in  triumph  to  Bome,  and,  in  the 
insulting  decree  of  the  senate,  the  people  declared  free.  But 
the  Macedonians  had  never  learned  to  govern  themselves. 
The  feelings  which  in  a  commonwealth  would  be  pride  of 
country,  in  a  monarchy  are  entwined  round  the  throne,  as  in 
an  army  round  the  standard,  and  when  these  are  lost  they  are 
not  eaiuly  regained.  At  any  rate  we  never  again  meet  with 
ICacedonia  on  the  page  of  history. 

(24)  About  the  same  time  the  Bomans  entered  on  the  third 
Punic  war,  and  on  the  Achaian  war  ;  and  before  the  end  of 
this  reign  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  the  Achaian  league,  or 
tite  free  states  of  Greece,  both  sunk  under  their  victorious 

But  these  conquests  were  not  won  with  equal  ease, 
with  equal  glory  to  the  Boman  generals;   and  while 
Jfummius  is  never  spoken  of  without  blame  for  having 
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warred  against  art,  and  oyerthrown  Corinth  with  its  temples, 
gtatnes,  and  pictures,  the  younger  Scipio,  who  warred  against 
conunerce,  is  praised  for  haying  burned  to  the  very  ground 
the  trading  city  of  Carthage. 

(25)  During  the  wars  in  Syria  between  Philometor  and 
joKphna,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign, 
BeiL  Jud.  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  favouring 
^^tiq!  ziii  the  Egyptians  and  one  the  Syrians.     At  last  the 
3-        Syrian  party  drove  their  enemies  out  of  Jemsalera  ; 
and  Ouias,  the  high-priest,  with  a  large  body  of  Jews,  fled  to 
Egypt.     There  they  were  well  received  by  Philometor,  who 
allowed  them  to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis, 
perhaps  on  the  very  spot  which  had  been  given  to  their  fore- 
fathers when  they  entered  Egypt  under  Jacob ;  and  he  gave 
them  leave  to  build  a  temple  and  ordain  priests  for  them- 
selves.    Onias  built  his  temple  at  On  or  Onion,  a  city  about 
twenty-three  miles  from  Memphis,  once  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Heliopolis.     It  was  on  the  site  of  an  old  ^Egyptian 
temple  of  the  goddess  Pasht,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
and  decay ;  most  likely  that  very  temple  in  which  the  wife 
of  Joseph  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  earlier  had  worshipped 
with  her  father  Poti-phera,  the  priest  and  governor  of  that 
city.     It  was  built  after  the  model  of  the  temple  of 
i???[?«^r^*  Jerusalem,  and  though  by  the  Jewish  law  there  was 

in  Dan.  xl.  '         _  t>^«i/.iii. 

to  be  no  second  temple,  yet  Onias  defended  himself 
by  quoting  some  words  of  prophecy  as  if  written  by  Isaiah, 

Ch  xix  19  ®^y^°8  ^^^^  ^  *^^^  ^*y  there  shall  be  an  altar  to 
'  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.     The 
building  of  this  temple,  and  the  celebrating  the  Jewish  feasts 
there,  as  in  rivalry  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  were  a  never- 
failing  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
Jews.     One  party  or  the  other  altered  the  words  of  the  Bible 
to  make  it  speak  their  own  opinions  about  it.     The  Hebrew 
Bible  now  says   that  the  new  temple   was  in  the  City  of 
Destruction,  and  the  Greek  Bible  says  that  it  was  in  the 
City  of  Eighteousness.      The  leaders  of  the  Greek  party 
wished  the  Jews  to  throw  aside  the  character  of  strangers 
and  foreign  traders,  to  be  at  home  and  to  become  owners  of 
the  soil.  "Hate  not  laborious  work,**  says  the  son  of 
Sirach ;  **  neither  husbandry,  which  the  Most  High 
hath  ordained." 
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(26)  About    the    same    time    the  Jews  brought   before 
Ptolemy,  as  a  judge,  their  quarrel  with  the  Samari-  josepbus. 
tans,  as  to  whether,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  Antiq.  xiu. 
the  temple  ought  to  have  been  built  at  Jerusalem,  or       ^'  *' 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  the  Samaritans  built  their  temple, 
or  on  Mount  Ebal,  where  the  Hebrew  Bible   says  that  it 
should  be  built ;  and  as  to  which  nation  had  altered  ^   , 
their  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-seventh        4. 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy.     This  dispute  had  lately  Josh.  viii. 
been  the  cause  of  riots  and  rebellion.     Ptolemy       ^^' 
seems  to  have  decided  the  question  for  political  reasons,  and 
to  please  his  own  subjects  the  Alexandrian  Jews ;  j. 

and  without  listening  to  the  arguments  as  to  what  xxvii  12.' 
the  law  ordered,  he  was  content  with  the  proof  that  ***  ^*  ^^• 
the  temple  had  stood  at  Jerusalem  for  above  eight  hundred 
years,  and  he  put  to  death  the  two  Samaritan  pleaders,  who 
had  probably  been  guilty  of  some  outrage  against  the  Jews 
in  zeal  for  Mount  Gerizim,  aud  for  which  they  might  then 
have  been  on  their  trial. 

(27)  Onias,  the  high-priest,  was  much  esteemed  by  Philo- 
metor,  and  bore  high  offices  in  the  government ;  as  j 

also  did  Dositheus,  another  Jew,  who  bad  been  very  in  ApSoaJi. 
useful  in  helping  the  king  to  crush  a  rebellion.     Esther, 
Dositheus  called  himself  a  priest  and  a  Levite,    ^  '  ^^' 
though  his  title  to  that  honour  seems  to  have  been 
doubted  by  his  countrymen.     He  had  brought  with  him  into 
Egypt  the  book  of  Esther,  written  in  Greek,  which  he  said 
had  been  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  in  Jerusalem  by 
Liysimachus.     It  contained  some  additions  not  in  our  Bible. 
But  as  he  did  not  publish  the  Hebrew,  these  chapters  were 
viewed  rather  distrustfully.     They  were,  however,  added  to 
the  Greek  Bible ;  and,  as  the  Hebrew  has  never  been  brought 
forward,  we  now  place  them  among  the  doubtful  books  of  the 
Apocrypha. 

(28)  Since  the  Ptolemies  had  found  themselves  too  weak 
to  hold  Ethiopia,  they  had  placed  a  body  of  soldiers    ingcript 
on  the  border  of  the  two  countries,  to  guard  Egypt  Letmnne 
from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.      This  station,        *    *^ 
twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Syene,  had  by  degrees  grown 
into  a  city,  and  was  called  Parembole,  or  The  Camp  ;  and,  as 
most  of  the  soldiers  were  Greek  mercenaries,  it  was  natural 
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^1          that  the  templo  whioli  Fhilometor  bnilt  there  dould  In 
^M         dedicated  in  the  Greek  kogunge.     Of  the  temples  hithots 
^B          built  bj  the  Ftoletmea,  in  the  Egj'ptian  cities,  meij  ons 

■  Heema  to  have  had  the  king's  name  and  titles,  and  its  dedin- 
^B          tion  to  the  gods,  oaiTed  on  its  maBsive   portico  in  hiecD- 

■  glyphics;  bot  this  was  in  a  Greek  city,  and  it  was  dedicstrf 
^M          to  Isis  and  Serapis,  on  behalf  of  Philometor  and  his  queen, 
^M         in  a  Greek  iiucription. 

■  (29)  Philometor  alao  built  a  temple  Bt  Antseopolis  (sM 
■^         Fig.  251)  to  Antsena,  a  god  of  whom  we  know  nothing  birt 
^h         that  he  gave  bis  name  to  the  city ;  and  another  to  Aroeris 
^^■i^  Ombos ;  and  in  the  same  way  ho  carved  the  dedicalioiu  m 
^^■■Mw  porticues  in  the  Greok  language.     This  custom  becaois 

WKM  I  i|ll;l. « 1  111  iii  .r^-W-^^^lfl  Hi  !1  1,. i ! Hi 

l-lS,  ■^61- 

^            common  after  that  time,  and  proves  both  the  lessened  vw^ 
^L           which  the  nutiTe  Egyptians  bore  in  the  state,  and  thit  tbt 

■  kings   bod   forgotten  the  wise  rules  of  Ptolemy  Soler,  in 
^M          regard  to  the  religions  feelings  of  the  people.     They  mn* 

■  have  been  greatly  shocked  by  tbis  use  of  foreign  writing  fa 

■  the  ^lace  of  the  old  characterB  of  the  country,  which,  fnx 
^M           having  been  UBcd  in  the  temples,  oven  for  ages  beyond  tbt 
^B           reach  of  history,  had  at  last   been  called  encred.     In  tb> 
^B           templo  at  AntBKipolis  we  note  ft  marked  change  in  thestvlc'' 

■  building.     The  screen  in  front  of  the  great  portico  is  lAinixt 
H           removed  by  having  a  doorway  made  in  it  between  every  I«i 
H           of  columns.     This  may  have  been  done  to  meet  some  cliugi 

■  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ceremonies  under  the  poriJcO 
^1           were  to  be  performed.     A  second  change,  that  of  btiissg 
^^          fewer  columns  in  front,  was  more  a  matter  of  taste,  ewwplw 

CHAP.  X.J 
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&r  as  these  newer  temples  were  smaller  than  the  old  temples. 
Oimenepthah's  temple  at  Bebek  and  Barneses  II/s  Memno- 
nimn  have  each  a  row  of  ten  columns  under  the  portico; 
Bameses  III.'s  temple  at  Medinet  Abon  has  eight  columns, 
and  this  temple  by  Philometor  has  a  row  of  only  six  columns 
nnder  the  pbrtico.  In  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  the  older 
temples  had  a  front  of  only  four  columns,  the  newer  of  six 
columns,  and  afterwards  some  had  a  front  of  eight  columns. 

(30)  It  is  to  this  reign,  also,  that  we  seem  to  owe  the 
great  temple  at  Apollinopolis  Magna  (see  Fig.  252), 
although  it  was  not  finished  till  one  or  two  reigns  ^i^^* 
later.     It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  least  ruined  of 
the   Egyptian  temples.     Its  front  is  formed  of  two  huge 
square  towers,  with  sloping  sides,  between  which  is 
tiie  narrow  doorway,  the  only  opening  in  its  massive     ^°5 J' 
walls.      Through  iliis  the  worshipper  entered  a 
Bpaoious  courtyard  or  cloister,  where  he  found  shade  from 


Fig.  252. 

the  sun  under  a  covered  walk  on  either  side.  In  front  is  the 
lofty  portico  with  six  large  columns,  the  entrance  to  the 
body  of  the  building.  This  last  is  flat-roofed,  and  far  lower 
than  the  grand  portico,  which  hid  it  from  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd  in  the  courtyard.  The  staircases  in  the  towers  are 
narrow.  The  sacred  rooms  within  were  small  and  dark,  with 
only  a  glimmering  flame  here  and  there  before  an  altar, 
except  when  lighted  up  with  the  blaze  of  lamps  on  a  feast-day 
(see  Plau  Fig.  253  and  Elevation  Fig.  254).  As  a  castle  it 
must  have  had  great  strength ;  from  the  top  and  loopholes 
of  the  two  towers,  stones  and  darts  might  be  hurled  at  the 
enemy ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  the 
strongest  proof  that  they  were  either  not  distrusted  or  not 
feared  by  their  Greek  rulers.     The  city  of  Apollinopolis 
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Etande  on  a  grand  iind  Infty  sitnntioD,  overlooking  the  rin 
nnd  tho  vailey ;  and  this  proud  temple,  rising  over  al!, « 
only  have  boen  pliuunid  ty  military  skill  as  a  fortresfl 
command  the  whole. 

(31)  At  this  time  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  were  beginning 
foUon  the  custom  of  their  Egyptian  brethren,  to  take  np 
themselves  monastic  vows,  and  to  shnt  themselves  np  in  tl 


temples  in  religious  idleness.      Snt  these  foreigneis 

j^^^.g    looked  npon  with  jealousy  by  the  Egyptian  n 

Coipua    BS  intruders  on  Uieir  endowments,  they  were  ni 

insciipt.    jjiembers  of  the  priestly  families ;  and  we  meet  nil 

Iw-hirei*  f  petition  addressed  to  Philometor  by  Ptolemy,  fl 

aueici.    SOD  of  Glaucias,  a  monk  in  the  temple  of  Serapii  i 

V.  3io.    jjgjQpijig^  ^pjiQ  styles  himself  a  Macedonian,  in  wl ' 

he  bogs  as  a  reward  for  his  haying  lived  there  as  a  re" 

recluse  for  fifteen  years  that  hia  younger  brother  may 

an  appointment  as  an  officer  in  the  army.     In  a  second  « 

third  petition,  he  complains  that  his  cell  had  been  violenl 

entered  hy  hia  brethren  nad  himself  illtreated  beouuso  . 

was  a  Greek  :  and  ho  reminds  the  king  that  last  year  ffltf* 

the  king  visited  the  Serapium  he  hod  addressed   the 

petition  to  him  through  the  bars  of  his  window. 
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(32)  From  the  report  made  to  the  king  upon  the  monk's 
petition  above  mentioned  we  learn  the  amount  of  a  junior 
officer's  pay  in  a  favourite  cohort  of  Greeks  stationed  in 
Memphis.  The  young  man  was  promised  three  artabas,  or 
nine  bushels  of  wheat  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
brass  per  month,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  brass  in  place  of 
each  artaba  of  wheat  not  given  to  him.  Thus  his  monthly 
pay  ^as  equal  to  about  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat.  If  the 
pieces  of  brass  were  of  the  largest  size,  or  of  two  ounces  and 
a  quarter  each,  the  bushel  of  wheat  was  worth  about  fifteen 
shillings ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  the  piece  of  brass  was  of 
the  smallest  size,  the  didrachm  or  quarter  of  an  ounce,  then 
the  bushel  of  wheat  was  worfch  about  eighteen  pence. 

(33)  The  priests  in  the  temples  of  Egypt  were  maintained, 
partly  by  their  own  estates,  and  partly  by  the  offerings  of  the 
pious ;  and  we  still  possess  a  deed  of  sale  made  in  this  reign 
by  the  Theban  priests,  of  one  half  of  a  third  of  their  collec- 
tions for  the  dead  who  had  been  buried  in  Thynabunum,  the 
Libyan  suburb  of  Thebes.  This  sixth  share  of  the  collec- 
tions consisted  of  seven  or  eight  families  of  slaves  ;  the  price 
of  it  was  four  hundred  pieces  of  brass ;  the  bargain  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  sixteen  witnesses,  whose  names  are  given ; 
and  the  deed  was  registered  and  signed  by  a  public  notary  in 
the  city  of  Thebes.  The  custom  of  giving  offerings  to  the 
priests  for  the  good  of  the  dead  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
cause  of  some  wealth  to  the  temples,  and  must  have 

been  common  even  in  the  time  of  Moses.     It  was  ^^IJJ^'i^, 
one  among  the  many  Egyptian  customs  forbidden 
by  the  Hebrew  law,  and  it  continued  in  use  from  a  very 
early  time  till  long  after  the  time  of  this  deed.     It  is  still 
common  in  China. 

(34)  From  the  deed  of  sale  we  also  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt  The  names  of  the  slaves 
and  of  their  fathers  are  Coptic,  and  in  some  cases  borrowed 
from  the  names  of  the  gods ;  hence  the  slaves  were  probably 
of  the  same  religion,  and  spoke  nearly  the  same  language  as 
their  masters.  They  sunk  into  that  low  state,  rather  by 
their  own  want  of  mind  than  by  their  masters'  power.  In 
each  case  the  slave  was  joined  in  the  same  lot  with  his 
children ;  and  the  low  price  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  brass, 
perhaps  about  eighty  shillings,  for  eight  families,  or  even  if 
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it  be  meant  for  the  half  of  eight  families,  proves  that  they 
were  of  the  nature  of  serfs,  and  that  the  master  either  by  law 
or  custom  could  have  had  no  power  of  cruelly  overworking 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  the 
prisoners  taken  in  battle,  who  might  be  treated  with  greater 
severity,  were  ransomed  at  sixty  shillings  each.  We  see  by 
the  monuments  that  there  were  also  a  few  negroes  in  the 
same  unhappy  state  of  slavery.  They  were  probably  not 
treated  much  worse  than  the  lowest  class  of  those  bom  on 

the  soil,  but  they  were  much  more  valuable.    Other 
^piua.  slaves  of  the  Berber  race  were  brought  in  coasting 

vessels  from  Opone,  on  the  incense  coast,  near  to  the 
island  of  Dioscorides,  and  there  they  were  purchased  for 
Egypt.  The  morality  of  ancient  nations  was  sadly  lowered 
by  this  practice  of  owning  slaves.  The  master  degraded 
himself  as  well  as  the  slave ;  and  while  a  man's  wealth  arose 
from  illtreating  his  poorer  brethren,  it  was  natural  to  remark 
that  a  rich  man  would  not  easily  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

(35)  Aristarchus,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Euergetes  IL, 

and  of  a  son  of  Philometor,  was  one  of  the  ornaments 

of  this  reign.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes, 
the  grammarian,  and  had  then  studied  under  Crates  at 
Pergamus,  the  rival  school  to  Alexandria.  He  died  at 
Cyprus,  whither  he  probably  withdrew  himself  on  the  death 
of  Philometor.  He  was  chiefly  known  for  his  critical 
writings,  in  which  his  opinions  of  poetry  were  thou<yht  so 
just  that  few  dared  to  disagree  with  them ;  and  his  name  soon 
became  proverbial  for  a  critic.  Aristarchus  had  also  the 
good  fortune  to  be  listened  to  in  his  lecture-room  by  one 
whose  name  is  far  more  known  than  those  of  his  two  royal 
pupils.  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  the  pastoral  poet,  was  one  of 
his  hearers ;  but  his  fame  must  not  be  claimed  for 
Alexandria ;  he  can  hardly  have  learned  from  the  critic  that 
just  taste  by  which  he  joined  softness  and  sweetness  to  the 
rude  plainness  of  the  Doric  muse.  Indeed  in  this  he  only 
followed  his  young  friend  Bion,  whose  death  he  so  beautifully 
bewails,  and  from  whose  poems  he  generously  pwns  that  he 
learned  so  much.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  thiat  the  lines  in 
which  he  says  that  Theocritus,  who  had  been  diead  above  one 
hundred  years,  joined  with  him  in  his  sorrow}  for  the  death 
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of  Bion,  are  later  additions  not  found  in  the  early  manuscripts 
of  his  poems. 

(36)  From  our  slight  acquaintance  with  Bion's  life  we  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  he  accompanied  his  friend  Moschus  to 
the  court  of  Alexandria  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did.  In 
his  beautiful  lamentation  for  the  death  of  Adonis  we  have  an 
imitation  of  the  melancholy  chant  of  the  Egyptians,  named 
maneroa^  which  they  sang  through  the  streets  in  the  procession 
on  the  feast  of  Isis,  when  the  crowd  joined  in  the  chorus 
^  Ah,  hapless  Isis,  Osiris  is  no  more."  The  tale  has  been  a 
good  deal  changed  by  the  Sicilian  muse  of  Bion,  but  in  the 
boar  which  killed  Adonis,  we  have  the  wicked  Typhon,  the 
Hippopotamus,  as  carved  on  the  monuments ;  we  have  also 
the  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  the  consolations  of  the  priests, 
who  every  year  ended  their  mournful  song  with  advising  the 
goddess  to  reserve  her  sorrow  for  another  year,  when  on  the 
return  of  the  festival  the  same  lament  would  be  again 
celebrated.  The  whole  poem  has  a  depth  and  earnestness  of 
feeling  which  is  truly  Egyptian,  but  which  was  very  little 
known  in  Alexandria. 

(37)  To  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  and  more   par- 
ticularly to  Aristophanes,  Aristarchus,  and  their  g^jjoy^gt^ 
pupil  Ammonius,  wo  are  indebted  for  our  present  iniiiacux. 
copies  of  Homer.     These  critics  acted  like  modern    ^*^'  **^ 
editors,  each  publishing  an  edition,  or  rather  writing  out  a 
copy,  which  was  then  recopied  in  the  Museum  as  often  as 
called  for  by  the  demands  of  the  purchasers  of  books. 
Aristophanes  left  perhaps  only  one  such  copy  or  edition, 
while  Aristarchus,  in  his  efforts  to  correct  the  text  of  the 
great  epic  poet,  made  several  such  copies.     These  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  later  scholiasts,  who  appealed  to  them  as 
their  authority,  and  ventured  to  make  no  further  alterations ; 
we  therefore  now  read  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  nearly  as  left 
by  these  Alexandrian  critics.     They  no  doubt  took  some 
liberties  in  altering  the  spelling  and  smoothing  the  lines ; 

.  and  though  we  should  value  most  highly  a  copy  in  the  rougher 
form  in  which  it  came  into  their  hands,  yet  on  the  whole  wo 
must  be  great  gainers  by  their  labours.      They  pj^t^u^ 
dirided  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  twenty-four      vita 
books  each,  and  corrected  the  faulty  metres ;   but    ^^""^ 
one  of  their  chief  tasks  was  to  set  aside,  or  put  a  mark 
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against,  those  more  modem  lines  which  had  crept  into  the 
ancient  poems.  It  had  heen  usual  to  call  every  old  vene 
Homer's  or  Homeric,  and  these  it  was  the  business  of  the 
critic  to  mark  as  not  genuine.  Aristarchus  was  jocosely  said 
Ocero  ^  ^^^  called  those  lines  spurious  which  he  did 
i^isu  lit  not  like ;  but  everything  that  we  can  learn  of  bim 
^^  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  executed  his  task  with 
judgment.  From  these  men  sprang  the  school  of  Alex- 
andrian grammariansj  who  for  several  centuries  continaed 
their  minute  and  often  unprofitable  studies  in  yerbal  criticism, 
and  always  looked  back  to  Aristarchus  as  their  head,  as  ihe 
jJhilosophers  did  to  Plato  or  Aristotle.  Very  few  of  them 
cultivated  the  highest  branch  of  criticism,  that  of  tracing  the 
methods  by  which  a  great  author  produced  his  beauties  aod 
gave  excellence  to  his  writings.  Some  few  of  them  wrote  on 
the  second  branch,  that  of  explaining  his  thoughts  when  time 
had  thrown  a  shade  over  the  meaning  of  his  words.  But  most 
of  them  busied  themselves  on  the  lowest  criticism,  that  d 
comparing  the  manuscripts  to  determine  what  words  he 
wrote ;  and  they  were  in  search  for  blunders  in  the  copy  u 
much  as  for  beauties  in  the  work. 

(38)  It  was  not  by  the  critics  and  grammarians  alone  that 
the  text  of  the  ancient  authors  was  altered  and  made  modem 
Every  copier  uses  not  only  his  eye  but  his  judgment,  and  if 
he  sees  in  the  manuscript  beforu  him  a  word  which  he  does 
not  quite  understand,  he  is  tempted  to  change  it  for  one 
which  in  his  opinion  makes  sense.  In  this  way  those  writos 
that  were  most  popular  and  most  often  copied  would  be  the 
most  altered.  The  orators  and  tragedians  of  Athens  were 
left  with  the  peculiarities  that  belong  to  the  age  and  countiy 
in  which  they  wrote  ;  but  the  ^olic  diganuna  vTas  removei 
out  of  Homer,  and  the  drinking  songs  of  old  Anacreoi 
appeared  in  a  dress  not  unsuited  for  the  supper  tables  e^ 
Alexandria. 

(39)  These  were  the  palmy  days  of  criticism.  Nenr 
before  or  since  have  critics  held  so  high  a  place  iin  literaint 
The  world  was  called  upon  to  worship  and  do  l^onour  to  ik 
poet,  but  chiefly  that  it  might  admire  the  skill  of  tbe  eoA 


who  could  name  the  several  sources  of  his  be  aaties.  A 
critic  now  ranked  higher  than  a  priest  at  the  f<  x)!  of  Vo^ 
Parnassus.    Homer  was  lifted  to  the  skies  th  at  the  cn^ 
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migbt  Btand  on  a  raised  pedestal  among'  the  Muaes.      8ucl 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  figures  on  the  upper     p.,^^,. 
part  of  the  weU-knowD  sculpture  called  the  Apotheo-  Adminn'di 
Bis  of  Homer  (see  Fig.  255).     It  was  made  in  thie ''™-  "^• 
reign;    and  at  the  foot  Ptolemy  and  his  mother,  in  th< 


Fig.S5S, 

ohamcters  of  Time  and  the  World,  are  cro^vuing  the  statue 
of  the  poet,  in  the  presence  of  ten  worshippers,  who  represent 
the  literary  excellences  which  shine  forth  in  his  poems. 
The  figores  of  the.  Iliad  and  Odyssey  kneel  beside  his  seat, 
ftnd  the  frogs  and  mice  creep  under  his  footstool,  showing 
that  the  latter  mock-heroio  poem  was  already  written  and 
called  the  work  of  Homer. 

(10)  It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question  how  far  the 
poet  and  orator  have  been  helped  forward  and  guided  by  the 
roles  of  the  critic ;  and  at  other  times  it  has  been  tliuaght 
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that  the  more  tender  flowers  of  literature  have  rather  been 
choked  by  this  weed  which  entwines  itself  round  than. 
But  history  seems  to  teach  us  that  neither  of  these  opim(Hii 
is  true.  While  Aristarchus  was  writing  there  were  no  poete 
in  Alexandria  to  be  bound  down  by  his  laws,  no  orators  to  be 
tamed  by  the  fear  of  his  lashes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  iKne 
wrote  at  his  bidding,  or  rose  to  any  real  height  by  thenurow 
steps  by  which  he  meant  them  to  climb.  It  would  seem  as 
if  tiie  flres  of  genius  and  of  liberty  had  burned  out  togetiier, 
as  if  the  yices  which  were  already  tainting  the  manners  of 
the  Alexandrians  had  also  poisoned  their  literary  tasia 
The  golden  age  of  poetry  had  passed  before  the  brazen  age 
of  criticism  began.  The  critics  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
schools  of  literature  would  have  been  still  more  boim 
without  them. 

(41)  Another  pupil  of  Aristarchus  was  Pamphilos,  tiiB 
s  Idas     Alexandrian  physician,  who  wrote  on  plants  and 

j^simpii-  *^®ir  ^^^^^9  ^*^  ^^  agriculture  and  medicine.  Brt 
cibus,  lib.  Gralen  speaks  very  sHghtingly  of  him,  and  says  that 
VI.  proem,  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  fabulous  storics  of  wonderful  eares, 

and  that  he  trusted  as  much  to  the  power  of  Egyptian  chaimB    . 
and  amulets  as  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  herbs  Hd    I 
he  wrote  about.     Pamphilus  used  to  employ  incantations  to 
increase  the  effect  of  his  medicines ;  and  to  add  to  the  weight 
of  his  opinions  he  said  they  were  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Thrice-great  Hermes. 

(42)  Nicander,  the  poet  and  physician,  is  also  claimed  bj 
Jzetze  In  -A.lexaudria,  though  part  of  his  renown  was  shed 

L>co-  upon  Pergamus,  where  he  lived  for  some  yeais 
phronte.  ^^j^^qj.  Ring  Attalus.  He  has  left  a  poem  in  qnaiDt 
and  learned  phrase,  on  poisons,  and  the  poisonotf 
bites  and  stings  of  animals,  and  on  their  remedies.  BefoR 
this  time  Aratus  had  written  an  astronomical  poem,  and 
Manetho  an  astrological  poem ;  and  thus,  in  the  place  d 
poetry,  we  now  only  meet  with  science  put  into  verse,  with- 
out earnestness  or  feeling,  or  any  aim  after  purity  aai 
loftiness  of  thought.  Nor  did  these  scientific  poets  pij 
much  attention  to  style ;  they  did  not  seem  aware  that  their 
writings  were  works  of  art,  and  that,  like  paintings  td 
sculpture,  they  would  be  little  valued  unless  the  worth  of  tin 
form  were  greater  than  that  of  the  substance. 
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(43)  But  by  far  the  greatest  man  in  Alexandria  at  this 
time  was  Hipparchus,  the  father  of  mathematical  j^^^^^ 
astronomy.  Aristillus  and  Timocharis  had  before  lib.  m.  iv. 
made  a  few  observations  on  the  fixed  stars,  but  ^ 
Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  form  a  catalogue  of  any  size. 
His  great  observations  were  made  with  a  fixed  armillary 
sphere,  or  rather  a  fixed  instrument  having  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  equator,  and  a  gnomon  parallel  to  the  earth's  pole. 
If  he  was  the  inventor  of  this  instrument,  it  was  at  least 
made  upon  principles  known  to  Eratosthenes,  and  contained 
in  his  Theory  of  Shadows.  With  this  instrument  he 
noted  the  hour  of  the  equinoctial  day  on  which  the  sun 
shone  eqtially  upon  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  equatorial 
plane ;  that  hour  was  the  time  of  the  equinox.  By  making 
many  such  observations  he  learned  the  length  of  the  year, 
which  he  found  was  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  and  a  quarter.  He  found  that  the  four  quarters  of  the 
year  were  not  of  equal  length.  He  also  made  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  precession  of  the  equinox,  or  that  the  sidereal 
year,  which  is  measured  by  the  stars,  was  not  of  the  same 
length  as  the  common  year,  which  is  measured  by  the 
seasons.  Thus  he  found  that  the  star  Spica  VirginiSy  which 
in  the  time  of  Timocharis  had  been  eight  degrees  before  the 
equinoctial  point,  was  then  only  six  degrees  before  it.  Hence 
he  said  that  the  precession  of  the  equinox  was  not  less  than 
one  degree  in  a  century,  and  added,  that  it  was  not  along  the 
equator,  but  along  the  ecliptic.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
industry,  and  unwearied  in  his  search  after  truth ;  and  he 
left  a  name  that  was  not  equalled  by  that  of  any  astronomer 
in  the  fifteen  centuries  which  followed.  But  these  piutarch. 
astronomical  discoveries  about  the  length  of  the  i>e0ra- 
year  were  not  received  by  the  unenlightened ;  in  ^"  ** 
some  minds  they  clashed  with  religious  opinions.  The 
priests  in  the  temple  of  Amun  kept  a  lamp  always  burning 
before  the  altar  of  their  god ;  and  they  had  observed  or 
fancied  that  its  never-ceasing  flame  consumed  every  year  less 
oil  than  it  had  in  the  past  year..  Hence  they  declared  that 
the  years  were  always  growing  shorter ;  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  priests  give  way  very  slowly  before  the  calculations  of  the 
man  of  science. 

(44)  Hero,  the  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  ranked  very  high  as  a 
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matliematiciBa  and  mecbanio.     He  has  left  a  work  which 

treats  upoa  seTenil  brauohes  of  mechanics  j  on.  making  wu- 

libe  macbiues  for  throwing  etonea  and    sj-towb;    and  m 

antomatooB,  or  figures  which  were  made  to  move,  as  if  alin, 

by  machinery  under  the  floor.     His  chief  work  is  on  pneo- 

maticB,  on  making  forcing  pumps  and  fountains  by  tiie  feme 

of  the  air.     Among  other  clever  toys  he  mode  birds  iriiich 

Kang,  or  at  least  uttered  one  note,  by  the  air  being  3nnB 

by  water  out  of  a  close  vessel  throng 

small  pipes.     Other  playthings  wen 

moved  by  the  forco  of  air  ranfied  b; 

beat;  and  one  to  which  the  modem 

discovery  of    the     steam-engine  bw 

given  a  value   which   it  was  by  no 

means  worthy  of,  was  moved  by  fl» 

force  of  steam  (see  Fig.  256).    Tba 

steam  was    raised   by  a  fire  {Jaoed 

under  one  vessel,  and  thence  driTta 

into  a  second  vessel  through  a  bob  ii 

^  the  axis  on  which  it  was  to  tnm,  ui 

I'lg.  sifl.  rushed  out  of  it  through  two  helea  is 

the  line  of  its  tangents ;  so  that  the  force  of  the  steam  nait 

the  lecond  vessel  turn  round  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(45)   The  portrait  of  the  king  is  known  from  those  OMW 

which  bear  the  name  of  "  EiTig  Ptolemy,  the  nuttia- 

,vi«™^.  loeing  god  "  {see  Fig.  257).  The  eagle  on  the  oth« 

'  side  of  the  coins  has  a  palm  branch   on  its  wiig 

or  by  its  side,  which  may  be  supposed  to  mean  that  tlej 


u-ere  struck  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  We  have  not  before  a* 
with  the  title  of  "  god,"  on  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies ;  W- 
ta  every  one    of  them  bad  been  so  named  in  the  bien^ 
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glypbicol  iuscriptions,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  new.  l^he 
word  among  the  pagans  never  had  the  high  and  awful 
meaning  that  it  bears  among  those  who  worship  the  one 
Buler  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  further  lowered  by  being 
gij^en  not  only  to  departed  heroes,  but  to  living  priests,  and 
even  kings  far  worse  than  Philometor. 

(46)  When  Philometor  quitted  the  island  of  Cyprus  after 
beating  his  brother  in  battle,  he  left  Archias  as  p^^  ^.^^ 
governor,  who  entered  into  a  plot  to  give  it  up  to  De  vmuu 
Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  for  the  sum  of  five  hun-     ^^^^^ 
dred  talents.     But  the  plot  was  found  out,  and  the  traitor 
then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  escape  from 
punishment  and  self-reproach.     By  this  treachery  u^*^™! 
of  Demetrius,  Philometor  was  made  his  enemy,  and 

be  joined  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Oappadocia,  in  setting  up  Alexander  Balas  as  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  who  beat  Dome-  i^^*^^ 
trios  in  battle,  and  put  him  to  death.     Philometor 
two  years  afterwards  gave  his  elder  daughter  Cleopatra  in  mar- 
riage to  Alexander,  and  led  her  himself  to  Ptolemais,  or  Acre, 
where  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 

(47)  But  even  in  Ptolemais,  the  city  in  which  Alexander 
had  been  so  covered  with  favours,  Philometor  was  j  ^  |,„ 
near  falling  under  the  treachery  of  his  new  son-in-  Antiq.  xui. 
law.  He  learned  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  ^' 
against  his  life  by  Ammonius,  and  he  wrote  to  Alexander 
to  beg  that  the  traitor  might  be  given  up  to  justice.  But 
Alexander  acknowledged  the  plot  as  his  own,  and  refused  to 
give  up  his  servant.  On  this,  Philometor  recalled  his 
daughter  and  turned  against  Alexander  the  forces  which  he 
had  led  into  Syria  to  uphold  him.  He  then  sent  to  the 
young  Demetrius,  afterwards  called  Nicator,  the  son  of  his 
late  enemy,  to  o£fer  him  the  throne  and  wife  which  he 
had  lately  given  to  Alexander  Balas ;  and  Demetrius  was 
equally  pleased  with  the  two  o£fers.  Philometor  then 
entered  Antioch  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  there  he  was 
proclaimed  by  the  citizens  king  of  Asia  and  Egypt ;  but, 
with  a  forbearance  then  very  uncommon,  he  called  together 
the  council  of  the  people,  and  refused  the  crown,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  receive  Demetrius  as  their  king, 

(48)  Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  Nicator  each  in  his 
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turn  acknowledged  bis  debt  to  tbe  king  of  Egypt  by  putting 
tbe  Ptolemaic  eagle  on  bis  coins,  and  adjusting 
^emhroS^  tbem  to  tbe  Egyptian  standard  of  weigbt ;  and  m 
tbis  tbey  were  afterwards  followed  by  Antiochus,  tite 
son  of  Demetrius.     Tbe  Bomans,  on  tbe  otiber  band,  some- 
times used  tbe  same  eagle  in  boast  of    tbeir  power  o?ef 
Egypt ;  but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  wbat  was  meant  by 
tbese   Syrian  kings,  wbo  none  of  tbem,  wben  tbeii  coim 
were   struck,    were   seated  safely  on   tbe    tbrone.      Witii 
tbem,  as  witb  some  of   tbe  Greek  cities   of  Asia  Minoc^ 
tbe  use  of  tbe  Egyptian  eagle  on  tbe  coins  was  an  act  of 
bomage. 

(49)  Pbilometor  and  Demetrius,  as  soon  as  tbe  latter  wis 

acknowledged    king    at   Antiocb,    tben    marcbed    against 

Alexander,  routed  bis  army,  and  drove   bim  into  Arabia. 

But  in  tbis  battle  Pbilometor's  borse  was  frigbtened  by  the 

braying  of  an  elepbant,  and  tbrew  tbe  king  into  tbe  ranb 

of  tbe  enemy,  and  be  was  taken  up  coYcred  witb  wounds. 

Livy,     He  lay  speecbless  for  five  days,  and  the  surgeons 

Epit.  Hi.    ^Hen  endeavoured  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  tbe  broken 

Antiq!^x?ii.  ^onB  from  bis  skull.  He  died  under  tbe  operation ; 

^'       but  not  before  tbe  bead  of  Alexander  bad  been 

brougbt  to  bim  as  tbe  proof  of  bis  victory. 

(60)  Tbus  fell  Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  tbe  last  of  tbe  Ptole- 

p    ,  j^     mies  to  wbom  bistory  can  point  witb  pleasure.    He 

De  Virtut  was  in  tbe  forty-second  year  of  bis  age.     His  reign 

^^^^*      began  in  trouble ;  before  be  reacbed  tbe  years  of 

manbood    the   country   bad    been  overrun    by  foreigners, 

and  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war ;  but  be  left  tbe  kingdom 

stronger  than  be  found  it — a  praise  wbicb  be  alone  can  share 

witb  Ptolemy  Soter.     He  was  alike  brave  and  mild;  be  was 

tbe  only  one  of  tbe  race  wbo  fell  in  battle^  and  tbe  only  (Hie 

whose  hands  were  unstained  witb  civil  blood.     At  an  age 

and  in  a  country  when  poison  and  the  dagger  were  too  oft^ 

the  means  by  which  tbe  king's  authority  was  upheld,  wh«i 

goodness  was  little  valued,  and  wben  conquests  were  thought 

the  only  measure  of  greatness,  be  spared  the  life  of  a  brother 

Insert  t.    *^^®^  ^^  battle,  he  refused  tbe  crown  of  Syria  wh«i 

Letroune,  offered  to  him  ;  and  not  only  no  one  of  lus  friends 

iiecherchcs.  ^j.  kinsmcn,  but  no  citizen  of  Alexandria  was  put 

to  death  during  the  whole  of  his  reign.     We  find  gratdW 
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inscriptionB  to  his  honour  at  the  city  of  Citium  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  island  of  ThersB,  and  at  Methone  in  Argolis. 

(61)  Philom'etor   had  reigned   thirty-five  years  in    all; 
eleven  years  alone,  partly  while  under  age,  then  six 
years  jointly  with  his  brother  Euergetes  II.,  and  ^pTsSigf' 
eighteen  more  alone  while  his  brother  reigned  in 
Gyrene.    He  married  his  sister  Cleopatra,  and  left  her  a 
widow  with  two  daughters,  each  named  Cleopatra.      The 
elder  daughter  we  have    seen    offered    to  Euergetes,  then 
married  to  Alexander  Balas,  and  lastly  to  Demetrius.     The 
younger  daughter,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Cleo- 
patra Cocce,  was  still  in  the  care  of  her  mother.    He  had  most 
likely  had  three  sons.    One  perhaps  had  been  the  ^nthoiogia 
pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  died  before  his  father ;  Greeca,  Ui. 
as  the  little  elegy  by  Antipator  of  Sidon,  which  is        ^' 
addressed  to  the  dead  child,  on  the  grief  of  his  father  and 
mother,  would  seem  to  be  meant  for  a  son  of  Philometor. 
A  second  son  we  shall  see  murdered  by  his  uncle,  and  find 
a  third  living  in  Syria  with  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius. 

(52)  On  the  death  of  Philometor,  his  widow,  Cleopatra, 
ana  some  of  the  chief  men  of  Alexandria  proclaimed  -^^^^^  ^.^^ 
Ills  young  son  king,  most  likely  under  the  name  of  xxxviil  s.' 
Ptolemy  Etjpator  ;    but  Euergetes,  whose  claim    b-c  i^e. 
was  favoured  by  the  mob,  marched  &om  Cyrene  to     ms.  of 
Alexandria  to  seize  the  crown  of  Egypt.    Onias,  the  i^yo^. 
Jew,  defended  the  city  for  Cleopatra ;  but  a  peace  jogephus 
was  soon  made  by  the  help  of  Thermus,  the  Eoman  in  Apion.  ii. 
ambassador,  who  was  thought  to  have  been  bribed    justinus. 
by  Euergetes,  and  on  this  the  gates  of  Alexandria  Wb.  xxxviil 
were   opened;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Euergetes 
should  be  king,  and   marry  Cleopatra,  his  sister  and  his 
brother's  widow.     We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  one 
article  of  the  treaty  was  that  her  son  should  reign  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  or  perhaps  jointly  with  him ;  but  Euer- 
getes, forgetting  that  he  owed  his  own  life  to  Philometor, 
and  disregarding  the  Bomans,  who  were  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
had  the  boy  put  to  death  in  the  day  of  the  marriage,  j,^^^  ^ 
We  find  an  inscrit)tion  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  in    Soc  ut 
honour  of  this  young  king  the  god  Eupator,  the    ^™*  ^"' 
Ron  of  the  gods  Philometores,  showing  that  in  that  importaui 
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part  of  the  kingdom  his  claim  to  the  throne  had  been  at 
once  acknowledged. 

(53)  The  Alexandrians,  after  the  vices  and  murders  of 
former  kings,  could  not  have  been  much  struck  by  the 
behaviour  of  Euergetes  towards  his  family ;  but  he  was  not 
less  cruel  towards  his  people.  Alexandria,  which  he  bad 
entered  peaceably,  was  handed  over  to  the  unbridled  cruelty 
of  the  mercenaries,  and  blood  flowed  in  every  street.    The 

anger  of  Euergetes  fell  more  particularly  on  the 

In  ^ForTiL  '^^^^  ^^^  *^®  ^®^P  ^hich  they  had  given  to  Cleo- 
patra, and  he  threatened  them  with  utter  destrno 
tion.  The  threat  was  not  carried  into  execution ;  but  such 
was  the  Jews'  alarm,  that  they  celebrated  a  yearly  festival 
in  Alexandria  for  several  hundred  years,  in  thankfulness 
for  their  escape  from  it.  The  population  of  the  city,  which 
was  made  up  of  Jews,  and  Greeks  of  all  nations,  who  looked 
upon  it  less  as  a  home  than  as  a  place  of  trade  in  which 
they  could  follow  their  callings  with  the  greatest  gain, 
seemed  to  quit  Alexandria  as  easily  as  they  had  come  Siere 
under  Ptolemy  Soter ;  and  Euergetes,  who  was  afraid  that 
he  should  soon  be  left  to  reign  over  a  wilderness,  made  new 
laws  in  favour  of  trade  and  of  strangers  who  would  settle  there. 

(54)  In  his  brother's  lifetime,  Euergetes  had  never  laid 

aside  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  but  had 

'Ip^sSug!'  ^°^y  yi^l^G^i  to  *^6  commands  of  Rome  and  to  his 
brother's  forces ;  and  he  now  numbered  the  years 
of  his  reign  from  his  former  seizing  of  Alexandria.  He 
had  reigned  six  years  with  his  brother,  and  then  eighteen 
years  in  Gyrene,  and  he  therefore  called  the  first  year  of  his 
real  reign  the  twenty-fifth. 

(65)  In  the  next  year  he  went  to  Memphis  to  be  crowned; 

Diod.  Sic.   ^^^'  while  the  pomps  and  rites  were  there  being 

De  virtut.  performed,  his  queen  and  sister  bore  him  a  son, 

^^*'      whom,  from  the  place,  and  to  please  the  people,  he 

named  Memphites.     But  his  queen  was  already  in  disgrace; 

and  some  of  those  very  friends  who  on  his  brother's  death 

had  marched   with  him  against  Alexandria  were  publidj 

Justinus.  P^*  *^  ^®**^  ^^^  speaking  ill  of  his  mistress  Irene. 

lib.  xxxviii.  He  soou  afterwards  put  away  his  wife  and  married 

®-        her  younger  daughter,  his  niece  Cleopatra  Cocce; 

and   for  this  and   other  acts   against   his  family   and  hie 
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{>eople    he  lived   hated    by  everybody.      But  the  divorced 
Cleopatra  was  allowed  to  keep  her  title ;    and,  as    ^      . 
she  wae  the  widow  of  the  lato  king,  alio  held  a  rauk    Htemgi. 
in  the  state  before  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king.     ''■  "'■ 
Thus  the  small  temple  of  Athor,  in  the  island  of  Philte 
(see  Fig.  258),  waa  dedicated  to  the  goddcBs  in  the  name  of  % 


King  Ptolemy  and  Queen  Cleopatra,  Lis  sister,  and  Queen 
Cleopatra  his  wife,  the  gods  Enetgetie. 

(56)  The  Soman  senate,  however,  felt  its  authottty 
slighted  by  tbie  murder  of  the  young  Enpator  and  ^^,g, 
divorce  of  Cleopatra,  both  of  whom  were  living  Gtiiiui, 
nndei  its  protection.  Thelateambassador.Thermus,  H''*"'''-*- 
hj  whose  folly  or  treachery  Energetes  had  been  enabled  to 
cmsh  his  rivals  and  gain  the  sovereign  power,  was,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  called  to  acconntfor  bis  conduct.  Cato,  the 
Censor,  in  one  of  his  great  speeches,  accused  him  of  having 
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been  seduced  from  his  duty  by  the  love  of  Egyptian  gold, 
and  of  having  betrayed  the  queen  to  the  bribes  of  Euergetes; 
and  he  loudly  demanded  his  punishment  accordingly.     In 
Jostinus     *^®  meanwhile,  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  and 
lib.  xxxvtii.  two  other  Roman  ambassadors  were  sent  by  the 
"'        senate  to  see  that  the  kingdom  of  their  ally  wbs 
peaceably  settled.     Euergetes  went  to  meet  Scipio  with  great 
pomp,  and  received  him  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
rank ;  and  the  whole  city  followed  him  in  crdwds  through 
the   streets,   eager  to    catch  a  sight  of  the  conqueror  d 
Carthage,  of  the  greatest  man  who  had  been  seen  in  Alex- 
andria, of  one  who  by  his  virtues  and  his   triumphs  had 
added  a  new  glory  even  to  the  name  of  Scipio.     He  brongbt 

Cicero      ^^*^  ^^^  ^"^   ^^^    friend  and  companion,  in  the 

Acad.  iv'.  2.  casc  of  a  modcm  ambassador  we  should  say,  as 

De  Offlciis.  his  chaplain,  the  philosopher  Pansstius,  the  diief 

'  "'  '  of  the  Stoics,  who  had  gained  a  great  name  for  his 

three  books  on  the  Duty  of  Man,  which  were  afterwards 

copied  by  Cicero. 

(57)  Euergetes  showed  them  over  the  palace  and  the  trea- 

sury ;  and,  though  the  Eomans  had  already  bega!i 
Llwit^32    *^  ^^^  *^®  down-hill  race  of  luxury,  in  which  the 

Egyptians  were  so  far  ahead  of  them,  yet  Scipio,  who 
held  to  the  old  fashions  and  plain  manners  of  the  repuhlic, 
was  not  dazzled  by  mere  gold  and  purple.  But  the  trade  of 
Alexandria,  the  natural  harbour,  the  forest  of  masts,  and  tije 
lighthouse — the  only  one  in  the  world — surpassed  anything 
that  his  well- stored  mind  had  looked  for.  He  went  by  hoat 
to  Memphis,  and  saw  the  rich  crops  on  either  bank,  and  the 
easy  navigation  of  the  Nile,  in  which  the  boats  were  sailing 
up  the  river  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  floating  down  by 
the  force  of  the  stream.  The  villages  on  the  river  side  were 
large  and  thickly  set,  built  of  course  of  unbumt  bricks,  but 
each  on  a  raised  mound  to  keep  it  above  the  autunmal  inun- 
dation, and  each  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  grove  of  palm-treea 
The  crowded  population  was  well  fed  and  well  clothed. 
The  Eoman  statesman  saw  that  nothing  was  wanting  huti 
good  government  to  make  Egypt  what  it  used  to  be,  the 
greatest  kingdom  in  the  world, 

(58)  Scipio  went  no  higher  than  Memphis ;  the  buildings 
of  Upper   Egypt,  the  oldest  and  the  largest  in  the  world, 
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cotild  not  draw  him  to  Thebes,  a  city  whose  trade  had  fallen 
gSj  where  the  deposits  of  bullion  in  the  temples  had  lessened, 
and  whose  linen  manufacture  had  moved  towards  the  Delta. 
Had  this  great  statesman  been  a  Greek,  he  would  perliaps 
have  gone  on  to  this  city,  famous  alike  in  history  and  in 
poetry ;  but  as  it  was,  Scipio  and  his  friends  then  sailed  for 
Oyprus,  Syria,  and  the  other  provinces  or  kingdoms  under 
'  the  power  of  Bome,  to  finish  this  tour  of  inspection. 

(59)  The  kind  treatment  shown  to  these  and  other  Bomans 
is  also  proved  by  an  inscription  set  up  in  the  island    inscript. 
of  Delos  by  Lucius  and  Caius  Pedius,  in  gratitude  Letronne, 
to  this  king.     It  is  on  a  monument  dedicated  to        e'che*. 
Apollo   and  Diana ;  but  they  have  not  told  us  whether  they 
were  visitors,  or  whether  they  were  employed  in  the  service 
of  Euergetes. 

(60)  For  some  time  past  the  Jews,  taking  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  had  been  strug-    i  m  c . 
^ling  to  make  themselves  free ;  and,  at  the  beginning    bees,  ch. 
of  iSds  reign  Simon  Maccabteus,  the  high  priest,    ^^iui 
«ent  an  embassy  to  Bome,  with  a  shield  of  gold 
weighing  one  thousand  minoB^   as  a  present,  to  get  their 
independence  acknowledged  by  the  Bomans.      On  this  the 
senate  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  family  of  the 
Maccabees,  and,  using  the  high  tone  of  command  to  which 
&ey  had  for  some  time  past  been  accustomed,  they  wrote  to 
£aergetes  and  the  king  of  Syria,  ordering  them  not  to  make 
war  upon  their  friends  the  Jews.     But  in  an  after  j^^^^  ^ 
decree  the  Bomans  recognised  the  close  friendship     Antiq. ' 
and  the  trading  intercourse  between  Egypt  and    ^^•^®- 
JudsBa ;  and  when  they  declared  that  they  would  protect  the 
Jews  in  their  right  to  levy  custom-house  duties,  they  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  trade.     The    ^Macca- 
people  of  JudsBa  in  these  struggles  were  glad  to    bees.  cb. 
forget  the  jealousy  which  had  separated  them  from      ^  ^' 
their  brethren  in  Egypt,  and  the  old  quarrel  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Hellenists;   the  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem 
wrote  to  the  Sanhedrim  of  Alexandria,  telling  them  that 
they  were  going  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  their  deliverance,  and 
begging  for  the  benefit  of  their  prayers. 

(61)  The  Jews,  however,  of  Judaea,  on  their  gaining  their 
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former  place  as  a  nation,  did  not,  as  before,  carry  forward  tihB 
chain  of  history  in  their  sacred  books.  While  they  had  been 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  and  thB 
Syrians,  their  language  had  undergone  some  changes;  and 
when  the  Hebrew  ef  the  Old  Testament  was  no  longer  the 
spoken  language,  they  perhaps  thought  it  unworthy  of  thoa 
to  write  in  any  other.  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  their  6red[ 
brethren  in  Egypt  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  history  of  tbe 
2  Macca-  ^^^^^7  ^^  *^®  Maccabees.  Jason  of  Gyrene  wrote 
bees.  cu.  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of  the  Jewish  wan 
^  ^  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  bis  son  AntiochiiB 
Eupator.  This  work,  which  was  in  five  books,  is  lost,  and 
we  now  read  only  the  short  history  which  was  drawn  trim  it 
by  some  unknown  Greek  writer,  which,  with  the  letter  firom 
the  Jews  of  JudsBa  to  their  brethren  of  Egypt,  forms  tiie 
second  book  of  Maccabees. 

(62)  In  the  list  of  Alexandrian  authors,  we  must  not  forget 
Old  Test  ^^  mention  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  who  came  into 
Apocrypha.  Egypt  in  this  reign,  and  translated  into  Greek  tiie 

B.C.  132.  2[e][)2.ey^  work  of  his  grandfather  Jesus,  which  is 
named  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  or  Ecclesiasticus.  It  is  written 
in  imitation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and  though  ite 
pithy  sayings  fall  far  short  of  the  wisdom  and  lofty  thoughte 
which  crowd  every  line  of  that  earlier  work,  yet  it  will 
always  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure.  In  this  book  we 
see  the  earliest  example  that  we  now  possess  of  a  Jewish 
writer  borrowing  from  the  Greek  philosophers  ;  though  how 
far  the  Greek  thoughts  were  part  of  the  original  Hehitw 
may  be  doubted,  because  the  work  was  left  unfinished  hy 
Jesus  the  grandfather,  and  completed  by  the  Alexandrian 
translator,  his  grandson.  Hereafter  we  shall  see  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  engrafting  on  the  Jewish  theology  mate 
and  more  of  the  Platonic  opinions,  which  very  well  suited 
the  serious  earnestness  of  their  character,  and  which  had  a 
most  remarkable  e£fect  in  making  their  writings  and  opinioss 
more  fitted  to  spread  into  the  pagan  schools. 

(63)  This  and  other  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
were  by  them  added  to  the  list  of  sacred  books  which 
together  made  their  Greek  Bible;  but  they  were  never 
acknowledged  at  Jerusalem.  The  Hebrew  books  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  nad  been  first  gathered  together  byNehemiah, 
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after  tlie  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon ;  but  his  libraiy  had 
been  broken  up  during  the  Syrian  wars.     These    2Macca- 
Hebrew  books,  with  some  few  which  had  since  been  bees.  ch.  u. 
written,  were  again  got  together  by  Judas  MaccabaBus ;     ^^  ^** 
and  after  his  time  very  little  more  seems  to  have  been  added  to 
them,  though  the  Alexandrian  Jews  continued  to  add  new  books 
to  their  Greek  Bible,  while  cultivating  the  Platonic  philosophy 
with   a  success  which  made  a  change  in  their  religious 
opinions.     It  was  in  Alexandria,  and  very  much  by  the  help 
of  the  Jews,  that  Eastern  and  Western  opinions  now  met. 
Each  made  some  change  in  the  other,  and  on  the  union  of  the 
two,  Alexandria  gave  to  the  world  a  new  form  of  philosophy. 

(64)  The  vices  and  cruelty  of  Euergetes  called  for  more 
than  usual  skill  in  the  minister  to  keep  down  the  jy^^  g,^ 
angry  feelings  of  the  people.     This  skill  was  found  De  Vinut 
in  the  general  Hierax,  who  was  one  of  those  men      ^^^' 
whose  popular  manners,  habits  of  business,  and  knowledge  of 
■war,  make  them  rise  over  every  difi&culty  in  times  of  trouble. 
On  him  rested  the  whole  weight  of  the  government ;  his  wise 
measures  in  part  made  up  for  the  vices  of  his  master ;  and,  when 
the  treasure  of  the  state  had  been  turned  to  the  king's  pleasures, 
and  the  soldiers  were  murmuring  for  want  of  pay,  Hierax 
brought  forward  his  own  money  to  quiet  the  rebellion. 

But  at  last  the  people  could  bear  their  grievances  no   eJ^^q, 
longer ;  the  soldiers  without  pay,  instead  of  guarding 
the  throne,  were  its  greatest  enemies,  and  the  mob  rose  in 
Alexandria,  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  Euergetes  was  forced  to 
leave  the  city  and  withdraw  to  Cyprus. 

(65)  The  Alexandrians,  when  free  from  their  tyrant,  sent 
for  Cleopatra,  his  sister  and  divorced  queen,  and  set  her  upon 
the  throne.    Her  son  by  Philometor,  in  whose  name  she  had 
before    claimed    the  throne,  had    been    put  to    death  by 
Euergetes;  Memphites,  one  of  her  sons  by  Euergetes,  was 
with  his  father  in  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  this  cruel 
monster,  fearing  that  his  first  wife  Cleopatra  and  her  advisers 
might  make  use  of  his  son's  name  to  strengthen  her  throne, 
had  the  child  at  once  put  to  death.     The  birthday  i^^  q^^ 
of  Cleopatra  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  to  be  celebrated  De  virtat. 
in  Alexandria  with  the  usual  pomp ;  and  Euergetes,      ^  ^ 
putting  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  his  son  Memphites  into 
a  box,  sent  it  to  Alexandria  by  a  messenger,  who  had  otdesa 

VOL.  L  ^  ^ 
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to  deliver  it  to  Cleopatra  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  when  the 
nobles  and  ambassadors  were  making  their  accustomed  gifia 
The  grief  of  Cleopatra  was  only  equalled  by  the  anger  of  ihe 
Alexandrians,  who  the  more  readily  armed  themselves  under 
Marsyas  to  defend  the  queen  against  the  invasion  threatened 
by  Euergetes. 

(66)  The  queen's  forces  shortly  marched  against  theannj 
of  Euergetei^  that  was  entering  Egypt  under  the  command  of 
Hegelochus;  but  the  Egyptian  army  was  beaten  on  the 
Syrian  froutier.  Marsyas  was  sent  prisoner  to  Euergetes; 
and  the  king  then  showed  the  only  act  of  mercy  whidi  can 
be  mentioned  to  his  praise,  and  spared  the  life  of  a  prisoner 
justinus    ^^^^  ^®  thought  he  could  make  use  of.     Cleopatra 

lib.  xxxix.  then  sent  to  Syria,  to  her  son-in-law  Demetrinfl,  to 
^  ask  for  help,  which  was  at  first  readily  granted ;  bat 
Demetrius  was  soon  called  home  again  by  a  rising  in  Antiock. 
But  great  indeed  must  be  the  cruelty  which  a  people  will  not 
bear  from  their  own  king  rather  than  call  in  a  foreign  nuistar 
to  relieve  them.  Among  the  variooB  feelings  by  which  meo 
are  governed,  few  are  stronger  than  the  wish  for  natiooal 
independence ;  hence  the  retmn  of  the  hated  and  revengefiil 
Euergetes  was  not  dreaded  so  much  by  the  AlezandrianB  as 
the  being  made  a  province  of  Syria.  Cleopatra  received  no 
help  from  Demetrius,  but  she  lost  the  love  of  her  people  hj 
askiDg  for  it,  and  she  was  soon  forced  to  fly  from  Alexandria. 
She  put  her  treasures  on  board  a  ship  and  joined  her  son 
Ptolemy  and  her  son-in-law  Demetrius  in  Syria,  while 
Euergetes  regained  his  throne.  As  soon  as  Euergetes  was 
again  master  of  Egypt,  it  was  his  turn  to  be  revenged  upon 
Trogiis,    Demetrius;   and  he  brought  forward  Zabbinei]8,a 

proL  xxxix.  young  Eg3rptian,  the  son  of  Prot-archus,  a  merchant, 
and  sent  him  into  Syria  with  an  army  to  claim  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Alexander,  the  adopted  son  of  Antiochos. 
Alexander  easily  conquered  and  then  put  to  death  Demetrius, 
but  when  he  found  that  he  really  was  king  of  Syria,  he  would 
no  longer  receive  orders  from  Egypt ;  and  Energetes  foond 
that  the  same  plots  and  forces  were  then  wanted  to  put  down 
,    ^  .     this  puppet,  which  he  had  before  used  to  set  hiu 

LetrDsne,  up.      He  began  by  making  peace  with  his  sisier 

Recherches.  deopatra,  who  was  again  allowed  to  return  to  Egypt; 
and  we  find  her  name  joined  with  those  of  Euergetes  m 
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his  second  queen  in  one  of  the  public  acts  of  the  priests.  He 
then  sent  an  army  and  his  daughter  Tryphaena  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus  Grypus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Demetrius,  who  gladly 
received  his  help,  and  conquered  Alexander  and  gained  the 
throne  of  his  father. 

(67)  We  possess  a  curious  inscription  upon  an  obelisk 
that  once  stood  in  the  island  of  PhilsB,  recording,  as 

one  of  the  grievances  that  the  villagers  smarted  Letronne. 
under,  the  necessity  of  finding  supplies  for  the 
troops  on  their  marches,  and  also  for  all  the  government 
messengers  and  public  servants,  or  those  who  claimed  to 
travel  as  such.  The  cost  of  this  grievance  was  probably 
^greater  at  PhilsB  than  in  other  places,  because  the  traveller 
was  there  stopped  in  his  voyage  by  the  cataracts  on  the  Nile, 
and  he  had  to  be  supplied  with  labourers  to  carry  his  luggage 
where  the  navigation  was  interrupted.  Accordingly  the  priests 
at  PhilsB  petitioned  the  king  that  their  temple  might  be  re- 
lieved £rom  this  heavy  and  vexatious  charge,  which  they  said 
lessened  their  power  of  rightly  performing  their  appointed  sa- 
orifices;  and  they  further  begged  to  be  allowed  to  set  up  a  monu- 
ment to  record  the  grant  which  they  hoped  for.  Euergetes 
granted  the  priests'  prayer,  and  accordingly  they  set  up  a  small 
obelisk ;  and  the  petition  and  the  king's  answer  were  carved 
en  the  base.  The  courteous  and  respectful  manner  in  which 
the  king's  secretary  writes  to  the  priests  is  a  proof  that  the 
Xigyptians  were  not  altogether  illtreated  by  their  Greek  rulers. 

(68)  The  gold  mines  near  the  Nubian  or  Golden  Berenice, 
ilMHigh  not  so  rich  as  they  used  to  be,  were  worked    ^  ^^ 
with    full    activity    by    the    unhappy    prisoners,    ddea^ap. 
eriminals,  and  slaves,  who  were  there  condemned   ^'*^<>^^"™- 
to  labour  in  gangs  under  the  lash  of  their  taskmasters.    Men 
and  women  alike,  even  old  men  and  children,  each  at  such 
work  as  his  overstretched  strength  was  equal  to,  were  im- 
prisoned in  these  caverns  tunnelled  imder  the  sea  or  into  the 
jdde  of  the  mountain ;  and  there  by  torchlight  they  suffered 
the  cruel  tortures  of  their  overseers  without  having  power  to 
make  their  groans  heard  above  ground.     No  lot  upon  earth 
conld  be  more  wretched  than  that  of  these  unhappy  men ;  to 
all  of  them  death  would  have  been  thought  a  boon.     Seldom 
has  the  love  of  gold  had  more  cruelty  to  answer  for  than  in 
the  Egyptian  mines. 
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(69)  The  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  Bed^Sea,  which  ym 
undertaken  in  this  or  the  last  reign,  did  not  TOach  beyond  the 
northern  half  of  that  sea.  It  was  made  by  Agatharcides,  who, 
when  the  philosopher  Heracleides  Lembus  Mled  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  goyemment  nnder  Philometor,  had  been  his 
scribe  and  reader.  Agatharcides  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  half-savage  people  on  these  coasts,  and  of  the  mote 
remarkable  animals  and  products  of  the  country.  He  was  t 
Diod.S!c  ^®®*  judicious  historian,  and  gave  a  better  guefls 
lib.  1. 38—  than  many  at  the  true  cause  of  why  there  was  most 
^^*  water  in  the  Nile  in  the  driest  season  of  the  year; 
which  was  a  subject  of  never-ceasing  inquiry  with  the 
travellers  and  writers  on  physics.  Thales  said  that  its 
waters  were  held  back  at  its  mouths  by  the  Etesian  winds, 
which  blow  from  the  north  during  the  summer  months ;  and 
Democritus  of  Abdera  said  that  these  winds  carried  heavf 
rain-clouds  to  Ethiopia;  whereas  the  north  winds  do  not 
begin  to  blow  till  the  Nile  has  risen,  and  the  river  has 
returned  to  its  usual  size  before  the  winds  cease.  Anaia- 
goras,  who  was  followed  by  Euripides,  the  poet,  thought  that 
the  large  supply  of  water  came  from  the  melting  of  snow  in 
Ethiopia.  Ephorus  thought  that  there  were  deep  springs  in 
the  river's  bed,  which  gushed  forth  with  greater  force  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  Herodotus  and  (Enopides  both 
thought  that  the  river  was  in  its  natural  state  when  the 
country  was  overflowed ;  and  the  former  said  that  its  waters 
were  lessened  in  winter  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  then 
over  southern  Ethiopia ;  and  the  latter  said  that  as  the  earth 
grew  cool,  the  waters  were  sucked  into  its  pores.  The 
sources  of  the  Nile  were  and  still  are,  hid  by  the  barbarism 

of  the  tribes  on  its  banks ;  but  by  tins 
time  the  Egyptians  had  learned  that 
two  large  streams,  which  we  call  the 
White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile,  unite  to 
form  this  great  river;  and  Hapimou, 
the  NUe-god,  is  now  sculptured  with 
two  vases,  from  which  he  pours  out  his 
water.  Travellers  had  reached  the 
region  of  tropical  rains ;  and  Agathar- 
Fig.259.  cides  said  that  the  overflow  in  Egyp* 

arose  from  the  rains  in  Upper  Ethiopia.    But  the  Abys> 
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ginian  rains  begin  to  fall  at  midsummer,  too  late  to  cause 
the  inundation  in  Egypt;  and  therefore  the  truth  seems 
after  all  to  lie  with  the  priests  of  Memphis,  who  said  the 
Nile  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  and  the  rain 
falling  in  what  was  winter  on  that  side  of  the  globe  made  the 
Nile  overflow  in  the  Egyptian  summer. 

(70)  The  trade  of  the  Egyptians  had  given  them  very 
little  knowledge  of  geography.     Indeed  the  whole    ^^^^ 
trade  of  the  ancients  was  carried  on  by  buying  goods    cides,  ap. 
from  their  nearest  neighbours  on  one   side,  and  ^*»o"'^™- 
gelling  them  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  them.     Long 
voyages  were  unknown ;  and,  though  the  trading  wealth  of 
Sgypt  had  mainly  arisen  from  carrying  tne  merchandise  of 
India  and  Arabia  Felix  from  the  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Egyptians  seemed  to  have 
gained  no  knowledge  of  the  countries  from  which  these 
goods  came.     They  bought  them  of  the  Arab  traders,  who 
came  to  Cosseir   and   the   Troglodytic  Berenice  firom  the 
opposite  coast ;  the  Arabs  had  probably  bought  them  from 
the  caravans  that  had  carried  them  across  the  desert  from 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  that  these  land  journeys  across  the 
desert  were  both  easier  and  cheaper  than  a  coasting  voyage 
we  have  before  learned,  from  Philadelphus  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  build  watering  and  resting-houses  in  the  desert 
between  Coptos  and  Berenice,  to  save  the  coasting  voyage  of 
about  equal  length  between  Berenice  and  Cosseir.      India 
seems  to  have  been  only  known  to  the  Greeks  as  a  country 
that  by  sea  was  to  be  reached  by  the  way  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  though  Scylax  had,  by  the  orders 
of  Darius,  dropped  down  the  Eiver  Indus,  coasted  Arabia,  and 
thence  reached  the  Bed  Sea,  this  voyage  was  either  forgotten 
or  disbelieved,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  it  seems 
probable  that  nobody  thought  that  India  could  be  reached  by 
flea  £rom  Egypt.     Arrian  indeed  thought  that  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  water  in  their  small  ships,  ^^!S^ 
with  large  crews  of  rowers,  was  alone  great  enough 
to  stop  a  voyage  of  such  a  length  along  a  desert  coast  that 
could  not  supply  them  with  fresh  water.     The  long 
voyages  of  Solomon  and  Necho  had  been  limited  to     ubaf 
coasting  Africa;    the  voyage  of    Alexander    the 
Qreat  had  been  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  hence 
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it  was  that  the  court  of  Euergetes  was  startled  by  the  strange 
news  that  the  Arabian  gnards  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Set 
had  found  a  man  in  a  boat  by  himself^  who  could  not  speik 
Coptic,  but  who  they  afterwards  found  was  an  Indian,  -who 
had  sailed  straight  £rom  India,  and  had  lost  his  shipmaieB. 
He  was  willing  to  show  any  one  the  route  by  which  he  Lad 
sailed ;  and  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  in  Asia  Minor  came  to 
Alexandria  to  persuade  Euergetes  to  give  him  the  command 
of  a  vessel  for  this  voyage  of  discovery.  A  vessel  was  given 
him ;  and  though  he  was  but  badly  fitted  out  he  reached  a 
coxmtry  which  he  called  India  by  sea,  and  brought  bad[  a 
cargo  of  spices  and  precious  stones.  He  wrote  an  account  d 
the  coasts  which  he  visited,  and  it  was  made  use  of  by  Pliny. 
But  it  is  more  than  probable  the  unknown  country  called 
India,  which  Eudoxus  visited,  was  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.     Abyssinia  was  often  called  India  by  the  ancients. 

(71)  In  these  attempts  at  maritime  discovery,  and  efforts 
after  a  cheaper  means  of  obtaining  the  Indian 

jSo^    products,  the  Greek  sailors  of  Euei^tes  made  a 

pieustes,  settlement  in  the  island  of  Dioscorides,  now  called 
Socotara,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  forty  leagues  eastward 
of  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  there  they  met  the  trading 
vessels  from  India  and  Ceylon.  This  little  island  continned 
a  Greek  colony  for  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  and  Greek 
was  the  only  language  spoken  there  till  it  fell  under  (be 
Arabs  in  the  twilight  of  history,  when  all  the  European 
possessions  in  Africa  were  overthrown.  But  the  art  of 
navigation  was  so  far  unknown  that  but  little  use  was  made 
of  this  voyage ;  the  goods  of  India,  which  were  all  costly  and 
of  small  weight,  were  still  for  the  most  part  carried  acroa 
the  desert  on  camels'  backs ;  and  we  may  remark  that  at  a 
later  period  hardly  more  than  twenty  small  vessels  ever  went 
to  India  in  one  year  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  Egypt  was  a  province  of  Home  that  the 
trade-winds  across  the  Arabian  Sea  were   foxmd  out  by 

Pijjj  Hjppalus,  a  pilot  in  the  Indian  trade.  The  voyage 
lib.  vi.  26.  was  little  known  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  even  tte 
Lib.  ii.  3, 16.  learned  Propertius  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
silk  was  a  native  of  Arabia ;  and  Palmyra  and  Petra,  the  two 
chief  cities  in  the  desert,  whose  whole  wealth  rested  and 
whose  very  being  hung  upon  their  being  watering-places  for 
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tbese  caravans,  were  still  wealthy  cities  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  when  the  voyage  by  the  Arabian  Sea 
became  for  the  first  time  easier  and  cheaper  than  the  journeys 
across  the  desert. 

(72)  Euergetes  had  been  a  pupil  of  Aristobulus,  a  learned 
Jew,  a  writer  of  the  Peripatetic  sect  of  philosophers,    ^  m 
one  who  had  made  his  learning  respected  by  the  bees,  i.  loi 
pagans  from  his  success  in  cultivating  their  philo-  ciem.  Aiex. 
Bophy;  and  also  of  Aristarchus,  the   grammarian,    strom.i 
the  editor  of  Homer;   and  though  the  king  had  Athenasos, 
given  himself  up  to  the  lowest  pleasures,  yet  he  ^^^' "'  *** 
held  with  his  crown  that  love  of  letters  and  of  learning  which 
had  ennobled  his  forefathers.     He  was  himself  an  author, 
and  like  Ptolemy  Soter  wrote  his  Memorabilia,  or  an  account 
of  what  he  had  seen  most  remarkable  in  his  lifetime.     We 
may  suppose  that  his  writings  were  not  of  a  very 

high  order ;  they  were  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  who 
wrote    in  the    reign  of   Marcus  Aurelius;    but  we  learn 
little  else  from  them  than  the  names  of  the  mistresses  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  that  a  flock  of  pheasants  ...    .^  ^o 
was  kept  in  the  palace  of  Alexandria.     He  also 
wrote  a  commentary,  on  Homer,  of  which  we  know    *^*    ^^' 
notiiing.    When  busy  upon  literature  he  would  allow  his 
companions  to  argue  with  him  till  midnight  on  a  pi  ♦»  j,  . 
point  of  history  or  a  verse  of  poetry ;  but  not  one  De  aduia- 
of  them  ever  uttered  a  word  against  his  tyranny,  or       ^^' 
argued  in  favour  of  a  less  cruel  treatment  of  his  enemies. 

(73)  In  this  reign  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  though  not 
holding  the  rank  which  they  had  gained  under  Philadelphus, 
were  still  highly  thought  of.  The  king  still  gave  public 
salaries  to  the  professors ;  and  Panaretus,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus,  received  the 

very  large  sum  of  twelve  talents,  or  two  thousand  "***** 
pounds  a  year.  Sositheus,  and  his  rival,  the  younger  Homer, 
the  tragic  poets  of  this  reign,  have  even  been  called  two  of  the 
Pleiades  of  Alexandria ;  but  that  was  a  title  given  to  many 
authors  of  very  different  times,  and  to  some  of  very  little 
merit.  Such  indeed  was  the  want  of  merit  among  the  poets 
of  Alexandria,  that  many  of  their  names  would  have  been 
unknown  to  posterity  had  they  not  been  saved  in  the  pages 
of  the  critics  and  grammarians. 
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(74)  But,  tLnfortnnately,  the  larger  niunber  of  the  men  of 

letters  had  in  the  late  wars  taken  part  with  Philo- 
ufl?."^  meter  against  the  cruel  and  luxurious  Euergefaa. 

Hence  when  the  streets  of  Alexandria  were  flowing 
with  the  blood  of  those  whom  he  called  his  enemies^  crowds 
of  learned  men  left  Egypt,  and  were  driven  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  teaching  in  the  cities  to  which  they  then  flei 
They  were  all  Greeks,  and  few  of  them  had  been  bom  in 
Alexandria.  They  had  been  brought  there  by  the  wealth  of 
the  coxmtry  and  the  favour  of  the  sovereign ;  and  they  now 
withdrew  when  these  advantages  were  taken  away  from  them. 
The  isles  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  so  filled  wiib 
grammarians,  philosophers,  geometers,  musicians,  school- 
masters, painters,  and  physicians,  from  Alexandria,  that  ibo 
cruelty  of  Euergetes  II.,  like  the  taking  of  Gonstentinople 
by  the  Turks,  may  be  said  to  have  spread  learning  by  the 
ill-treatment  of  its  professors. 

(75)  The  city  which  was  then  rising  highest  in  arts  and 
letters  was  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor,  which  under  Eum^iefl 
and  Attains  was  almost  taking  the  place  which  Alexandria 
had  before  held.  Its  library  already  held  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  and  raised  a  jealousy  in  the  mind  of 

Euergetes.  Not  content  with  buying  books  and 
.iibf^2i.  a^di'^g  *o  the  size  of  his  own  library,  he  wished  to 
*  lessen  the  libraries  of  his  rivals;  and,  nettled  at 
the  number  of  volumes  which  Eumenes  had  got  together  at 
Pergamus,  he  made  a  law,  forbidding  the  export  of  the 
Egyptian  papjrrus  on  which  they  were  written.  On  this  the 
copiers  employed  by  Eumenes  wrote  their  books  upon  sheep- 
skins, which  were  called  charta  pergamena,  or  parchment, 
from  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  written.  Thus 
our  own  two  words,  parchment,  from  PergamuSy  and  paper, 
from  papyrus,  remain  as  monuments  of  the  rivalry  in  book- 
OoUecting  between  the  two  kings. 

'76)  But  even  money  and  the  commands  of  kings  could 

not  procure  faultless  copies  of  the  books  wanted; 

5,  Galen,  who  lived  in  Pergamus  under  the  Antoninefi^ 

it  complains  woefully  of  the  treatment  which  authon 

had  received  from  these  hasty  copiers;    and  such 

ihe  prices  given  for    books  that  the  copiers   often 

)d  to  put  forth  Mse  writings  to  supply  the  demand 
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of  the  purchasers.     Alexandria  in  this  and  the  following 
centuries,  was  the  birthplace  of  many  literary  forgeries, 
which  have  puzzled  the  learned  in  modem  days.    Posidonius, 
a  Stoic  philosopher  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  this  and  the  last  reign  in  continuation  of  Poly-      ^****^ 
bins,  was  belieyed  to  be  the  author  of  a  volume  of  speeches 
in  accusation  of  Demosthenes,  written  in  the  names  of  the 
Athenian  orators.     Aristobulus,  the  king's  tutor,  in    g^^i,,^, 
his  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  was  aPnBp.£vaiig. 
bold  forger  of  lines  which  he  brings  forward  as    ^'*'  ^^ 
from  the  Greek  poets,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Greeks  that 
their    early    writers    borrowed    much    from    the    Hebrew 
Scriptures.    Such  are  the  lines  declaring  the  seventh  day  to 
be  holy,  which  he  says  are  from  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
The  Apostle  Paul  would  seem  to  have  been  misled    ,^*5,^ 
by  one  of  his  forgeries  when  he  quotes  the  words 
of  Aratus,  ^'  For  we  are  also  His  offspring^"  In  Aratus  those 
words  refer  to  Jupiter ;   it  is  Aristobulus  who  £u:st  makes 
them  point  to  God.     At  this  time,  perhaps,  were  written 
those  prophetic  words  which  now  form  part  of  Lycophron's 
poem,  which  proclaim  the  greatness  of  Borne,  and  that 
*'  the  children  of  .^Bhieas  would  hold  the  sceptre  of  sea  and 
land." 

(77)  Euergetes  was  so  bloated  with  disease  that  his  body 
was  nearly  six  feet  round,  and  he  was  made  weak 
and  slothfiil  by  this  weight  of  flesh.     He  walked  ^^l^'Si 
with  a  crutch,  and  wore  a  loose  robe  like  a  woman's, 
which  reached  to  his  feet  and  hands.     He  gave  himself  up 
very  much  to  eating  and  drinking,  and  on  the  year  that  he 
was  chosen  priest  of  Apollo  by  the  Cyrenteans,  he  showed  his 
pleasure  at  the  honour  by  a  memorable  feast  which  he  gave 
in  a  costly  manner  to  all  those  who  had  before  filled  that 
office.    He  had  reigned  six  years  with  his  brother, 
then  eighteen  years  in  Cyrene,  and  lastly  twenty-  'Jjlf^jl^ 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  he 
died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  perhaps  the 
aixty-ninth  of  his  age.    He  left  a  widow,  Cleopatra  Cocce ; 
two   sons,  Ptolemy  and   Ptolemy  Alexander ;    and   three 
daughters,  Cleopatra,  married  to  her  elder  brother,  Tryphfena, 
married  to  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  Selene,  unmarried ;  and 
also  a  natural  son,  Ptolemy  Apion,  to  whom  by  will  he  left 
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the  kingdom  of  Cyrene ;  while  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 

Jaotimu^  to  his  widow  and  one  of  his  sons,  giving  her  the 

Uh.  TTTix.  power  of  choosing  which  should  be  her  colleague. 

^       The  first  Euergetes  earned  and  deserved  the  name, 

which  was  sadly  disgraced  by  the  second ;  but  such  was  the 

fame  of  Egypt's  greatness,  that  the  titles  of  its  kings  were 

copied  in  nearly  every  Greek  kingdom.     We  meet  with  the 

flattering  names  of  Soter,  Philadelphns,  Energetes,  and  the 

rest,  on  the  coins  of  Syria,  Parthia,  Cappadocia, 
^S*^  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  Bactria,  and  Bithynia ;  while 

that  of  Euergetes,  tite  benefactor^  was  at  last  used  as 
another  name  for  a  tyrant 

(78)  It  was  daring  the  reigns  of  Philometor  and  Euergetes 
II.  that  the  earliest  of  the  Bebrew  Inscriptions  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Serbal,  to  which  we  can  give  a  date,  were  written. 
The  Jews  living  in  Lower  "Egypt  had  naturally  for  several 
centuries  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  pious  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Mount,  the  Mount  of  Grod,  which  their  history  had 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  the  Law  was  delivered  to 
Moses.  When  they  arrived  there  they  usually  cut  a  votive 
inscription  on  the  rock.  This  custom  had  certainly  begnn 
before  Genesis  x.  80  was  written,  as  then  the  mountain  had 
already  gained  the  name  of  "  Sephar,  [or  written,']  the  moun- 
tain which  was  of  old."  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  had 
probably  visited  the  Holy  Mountain  about  the  time  of  the 
Jews'  return  from  Captivity  in  Babylon.  He  points  to  these 
Inscriptions,  and  gives  to  the  mountain  the  same  name  in 
Chap.  xix.  23,  saying : — 

Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written ! 
Oh  that  they  were  imprinted  on  [Mount]  Sephar ! 
That  with  an  iron  pen  and  a  leaden  hammer, 
They  were  chiselled  into  the  rook  for  ever  1 

In  Nimibers  xxxiii.  23,  the  name  of  the  mountain  is 
written  Shophar ;  and  the  geographical  minuteness  of  that 
chapter  quite  fixes  on  Serbal  the  honour  of  being  the  moun- 
tain spoken  of.  It  is  in  Wady  Mokatteb,  or  the  sculptured 
valley,  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  Mount  Serbal,  that  the  most 
legible  of  the  inscriptions  are  found. 

These  are  short  sentences,  called  votive  Peace  offerings 
and  Memorial  offerings,  usually  containing  a  prayer  to 
Jehovah  for  unhappy  Jerusalem.      To   most  of  th^  we 
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can  fix  no  date.  Bnt  some  few  pray  for  relief  from  an  enemy 
whom  it  was  not  safe  to  name  openly;  written  perhaps 
while  Antiochns  Epiphanes  was  master  of  Egypt  as  well  as 
of  Judea.  It  was  probably  after  his  death,  when  in  Egypt 
at  least,  a  Jew  might  speak  boldly,  that  one  pilgrim  adds 
the  prayer  "  Slaughter,  O  Jehovah,  Syria."  Then  we  have  a 
Burst  of  inscriptions  by  men  thankful  that  the  city  has 
broken  free  from  a  wicked  people ;  and  for  a  time  they  have 
a  more  hopeful  tone.    (See  Fig.  260.)     These  latter  writiugs 

vS 

Fig.  260. 

dearly  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabee  revolt.  The 
pilgrims  had  each  travelled  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Onion,  or  three  hxmdred  miles  from 
Alexi^ndria,  and  the  same  distance  back  again.  Some  came 
with  camels,  and  some  with  horses.  We  must  suppose  them 
to  have  been  men  of  substance,  tradesmen  and  merchants, 
feeling  warmly  for  the  country  of  their  fathers ;  and  though 
the  inscriptions  profess  to  give  no  historic  information,:^ 
yet  we  learn  from  them  that  there  had  been  for  several 
centuries  a  colony  of  prosperous  Jews  in  Lower  Egypt,  that 
they  had  always  considered  Serbal  as  the  Holy  Mountain 
spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Exodus ;  and  w6  further  learn  the 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  which  they  used. 


ADDITIONS. 


Page  171,  line  23. 

When  a  writer  at  this  early  period  of  the  world's  history 
shows  much  knowledge  of  a  foreign  country,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  had  visited  it.  Books  of  travels  bad  not  yet  been 
written.    Hence  to  the  Greek  travellers  mentioned  above,  we 
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amj  add  Ute  Hebrew  poet,  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job 
He  had  seen  the  bn&lo,  which  the  Egypti&DS  kept  foi  ill 
flesh  and  ""'1^,  bat  could  not  teach  to  plough  iu  a  fdnov 
{zxnx.  10),  aod  the  riTer-horse  Ijmg  in  the  water  under  tbs 
leaTes  of  the  lotos  (iL  21),  and  Uie  Egyptiaa  coujarors  plac- 
ing with  the  crocodile  (iii.  8,  Hebr.),  and  he  had  eumiiied 
that  animal's  hide  (xlL  15).  He  had  seen  the  ostrich  oai- 
nuinlng  the  horEcman  in  the  Nabian  desert  (xxiii,  18),  snd 
the  workmen  let  down  hj  cords  into  the  Nubian  gold  mines 
(zxriiL  4r-&),  Ho  had  reached  Nnbia,  not  by  the  Nile,  bnt 
by  the  carBT&n  ronle  thmngh  Arabia  (vi.  19)  ;  and  in  passing 
had  gathered  mineral  oil  &om  the  oil-monntain,  &oin  whidi 
the  petroleom  Sows,  ne«r  the  bead  of  the  Bed  Sea  (xzix.  6); 
and  had  seen  the  writing  on  Motmt  Serhal  in  Sinai,  "  with 
•a  iron  pea  and  a  leaden  hammer  chiselled  into  the  rock  for 
erer  "  (six.  23,  24).  This  Hebrew  poet's  descriptionB  pnwe 
the  places  visited ;  and  the  time  of  his  writing  is  known  bj 
his   qootiiig  from  earlier  writers   and  being  quoted  by  t 

Page  284,  line  27. 

Among  other  coins  belonging  to  the  island  of  Cypma,  w« 

have  one  which  seems  to  have  been  strack  for  Demetrius. 

p,  LoTDo,  ^^  ^  '^^  silver,  and  it  weighs  abont  eleven  grains. 

Nmumi.   On   one  side  it  bears  a  bearded  head,  with  tbe 

^'"^'*'    lion's  skin  helmet  of  Alexander's  sncceeeors.    On 

the  other  side  is  a  ram  lying  down.     Beneath  the  ram  im 


J<,A)l(:'r':li        EY.  rt8*+ 
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two  Greek  letters,  "E  Y,"  for  Evagoras,  the  nation's  hero, 
a  former  king  of  Salamis,  and  around  it  are  fire  Cypriols 
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letters,  wHoh,  under  De  Lnynes's  guidance  may  be  read  from 
right  to  left  as  Salamis.  The  letters  in  front  of  the  head 
may  be  read  as  Demetrius  (see  Fig.).  The  statues  and  other 
sculptured  works  of  art,  which  have  been  found  in  the  island, 
show  a  remarkable  variety  of  styles :  Egyptian,  Phoenician, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  and  native  Cypriote,  bearing  proof  of  the 
various  races  which  at  times  had  ruled  in  the  island.  The 
Cypriote  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been  deciphered,  nor  is 
the  language  understood. 

Page  348,  line  9. 

One  of  these  gateways,  now  in  ruins,  near  the  great  temple 
of  Eamak,  deserves  particular  mention  from  the  double  use 
which  has  been  made  of  its  stones.  It  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  temple,  on  the  road  towards  a  smaller  temple  built 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  on  that  part  of  the  road  which, 
by  the  direction  which  it  takes,  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
Ptolemy's  temple,  rather  than  to  the  old  temple  of  Earnak. 
This  ruined  gateway  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  hieroglyphics 
sculptured  by  Amunothph  III. ;  but  many  of  the  fallen  stones 
bear  on  the  back  the  name  of  the  sun-worshipping  Haomra. 
This  has  been  thought  to  show  that  the  sun-worshipper  lived 
before  the  time  of  Amunothph  III.,  whereas  in  our  history 
he  stands  as  the  satrap  Thannjrras,  governing  Egypt  for  the 
Persian  king,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  many  centuries  later. 
The  difficulty  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  these 
stones,  after  having  been  first  used  by  Amimothph  III.  for  a 
gateway,  had  been  used  a  second  time  by  the  sun- worshipper ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  priests,  under  the  Ptolemies,  being  at 
liberty,  as  we  have  seen,  to  restore  the  monumental  honours 
to  their  right  owners,  had  begun  to  rebuild  Amunothph's 
gateway  on  the  road  to  Ptolemy's  temple,  and  had  left  it 
unfinished,  to  puzzle  us  and  instruct  us  by  its  two  sets 
of  hieroglyphics. 

Page  230,  line  84. 

Ichonuphys's  knowledge  of  astronomy  soon  bore  good 
fruit,  when  in  b.o.  357  a  reform  of  the  Calendar  was  at- 
tempted by  the  introduction  of  an  intercalary  day  every 
fourth  year.    How  far  it  was  adopted  throughout  Egypt  we 
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do  Dol  know ;  pKolnblj  not  Tery  geoenJly ;  but  an  inscrip- 
tun  ftt  El  Khajgdi  in  the  Great  Oasis  tells  us  that  intiuift 
pnmnoe  it  oontinned  in  nse  for  four  hundred  years,  that  is, 
long  after  the  same  lefiorm  was  again  attempted  at  Ganopis 
in  BX.  238,  and  even  after  the  same  reform  was  snocessfolly 
introdnoed  by  the  order  of  Angostos  in  B.a  25.  This 
inscriptkm  is  dated  by  two  calendars ;  at  the  beginning  by 
BMckjk,  the  Julian  Angustan  calendar,  which  in  B.a  25 
^^^-  fixed  the  moying  new  year's  day  at  the  29tii  of 
August;  and  at  the  end  by  another  calendar,  which  had 
fixed  it  at  the  20th  of  NoYember.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  83  days,  which,  when  multiplied  by  4,  giyes  us 
332,  as  the  number  of  years  by  which  the  one  calendar  wis 
older  than  the  other.  Thus  to  Iconupbys  belongs  the 
honour  of  proposing  what  is  known  by  the  name  ol  tiie 
JoUan  CSalendar,  as  is  proYod  by  an  inscription  of  a.Di  68 
in  the  emperor  Galba's  reign. 


END   or  YOLUMB  FIRST. 
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saniello. 

CARREL.    The  Connter-Revolntion 

in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  Armand  Carrel ;  with  Fox's  History  of 
James  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  ot 
James  II.    P<Mrtrait  of  Carrel. 

CARRUTHER8.  —  ^M  Po/e,  in  lUus' 
trmted  Library, 


BOmrS  UBRARIKS, 


FT^rT.MJL    With 


Vion  of 
Te^  by  Ker. 

H-  "  ~ 

gioJ  Viewof  hk  Ap^  Xotcs^aad  Index 

of  iVoper  9i a^MSto    JnortiBit.    .A* .  o> 

This  » tbe  ■ylhffMk  edkiaB,  coBr,,,,.., 
Mr.  Gary's  last  oovrecnons,  with  additinnj 
Doces. 


With  Notes  of  G.  P.  Caf|Mi£ 

Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.    Portzait.    N.  S. 

^ERTAMTES*  OalatiMi  A  Fastocal 
Romaacc   Traiis.byG.  W.  J.Gyfl.    ^T.S. 

—  EzMnplarj  Horela.  Ttaas.  by 
W.  ICKdly.    ir,S. 

—  Dob  Otdzoto  da  1a  Mancha. 
Mottenx's'nanslatioareTised.  WidiLodc> 
hart's  Life  and  Notes.    »  toIs.    JIT.  S. 


CHAUCER'S  PoetteAl  Works.  Widi 
Poems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  ^X^th  a 
Memoir,  lotrodnctioii.  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  BelL  Improved  edition,  with 
Prehmmary  Essay  by  Rer.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.    Portrait.    4  vols.    N.S. 


CLASSIC  TALES, 


L  containnur  Rassdas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield^  GaUivei's  Travels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Joitmey.    iV.  S. 

COLEBIDOE'S  (S.  T.)  Frtond.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Pirfitics,  and  Reli- 
gion.   Portrait.    N,  S. 

Aids  to  Refleetton.    ConfiMsloiis 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised.    N.  S, 


OmnlAiiA.    By 


Table-Talk  and 

T.  Ashe,  B.A.    N,S. 

Lectures    on    Shakspere    and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.  N,S, 
Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
i8ti-i3  by  J.  P.   Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered  at  Bristol  in  1813. 

Blographla  Idterarlaj  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 
N.S. 

Miscellanies,   JESsthetic   and 

Literary ;  to  which  is  added,  The  Theory 
DK  Life  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A.    N.S. 

COM^SmBS.—Se€  Philip, 

CONDI'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.    3  vols. 

''VPER'S  CompleteWorks,  Poems, 

"espondence,  and  Translations.    Edit. 
Memoir  by    R.   Southey.     45  En- 
ngs.    8  vols. 


COXnitaaoin   «« 

onginal  Cod^ 
pins  of  Mai. 

spaaaencc,  iroaa  iasuij  r 

V*   An  Adas  of  tike 

—  mMonroftbeBi^ 

Froas  the  Foondatioa  of  die  MonaidiTbr 
Rhodolph  of  Hapsbwgh  to  tbeDeattof 
Leopold  IL,  1218-1792.  By  Aididn.  One. 
With  Conriimation  froea  die  haaeaaokd 
Francis  I.  to  the  Revolntioa  of  1S4S. 
4  Portraits.    4  vols. 


Eminent  Britidi  Faintafs.  With  Notes 
and  16  finesh  Lives  by  Bfis.  Hauoo.  9VQ& 
N.S.  ^ 

DEFOEV  Howels  and  lOseoIlaiieoM 
Works.  With  PrefiKxs  and  Notes,  » 
during  those  attribated  to  Sir  W.  Sooct 
Portrait.    7  vols.     N.  S. 

DE  IiOUfE'S  CoiMtitatioB  of  Siiff- 
land,  in  which  it  b  oocnpared  both  whhdie 
Repablican  form  oT  Government  ^»yl  the 
otlwr  Monarchies  of  £arope.  £diL,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macsnsor,  M.P. 

DUNLOP^HistorT-of  FtetUrn.   With 

Introduction  and  Suj^Iement  adaptingthe 
work  to  present  requirements.  I^Havy 
Wilson.    2  vols. .  5X.  each. 


3  vols.  Host 
complete  edition  published.     JV.  5*. 

Vol.  I.  —Essays,  Lectures,  ami  Poems. 

Vol.  II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III. — Society  and  SoUtade Letters 

and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  F^peis 
(hitherto  uncollected) — May-Day,  &c. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Ufe  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryiand.  Por- 
trait.   2  vols.    N.  S. 

Leetnres  at  Broadmead  CliapeL 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryiand.     a  vols.     N,  S. 

Critical  Essays  oontributed  to 

the  •  Eclectic  Review.'      Edit,   by  J.  E. 

Ryiand.     2  vols.    N,  S. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charae- 

ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self;  on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion.    N.  S, 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popnlar 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India.     N,  S, 

Essay  on  the  Improvement  of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  other 
Pieces.     A".  5". 

Fosteriana :  selected  from  periodical 

^^'^^T!,^  ^^vx..  \i^  H.  G.  Bohn.     A".  ^. 


STANDARD  LIBRAR  K 


FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)—iStg  CarrtL 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  FaU  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.    7  vols.    3  Maps  and  Portrait. 

A.S. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.    13  vols.    I/.  S, 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — ^Autobiography  and  An- 
nals.    Portrait. 

Vol.  III. — Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Mebter's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII. — ^Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— GOtz  von  Borlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  —  Wilhelm  Mebter's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Kome. 

Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol.  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  Xl 1 1 .— <>>rrespondence  with  Zdter. 

Correspondence  with  SohUler* 

2  vols.Sg*  SchilUr, 

GOLDSMITH'S  "Works.   5  vols.    N^. 

Vol.  I.— Life, Vicar  of  Wakefield, Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II. — Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

\'oI.  I  v.— Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
ElssAvs 

Vol.  v.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,  MARLOW.  and  BEN 

lONSON  (Poems  of).    With  Notes  and 
Alemoirs  by  R.  Bell.    N.  S, 

GREGORY'S    (Dr.)    The  EvldenoeSf 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  C^hristian  Re- 
ligion. 

GRIMM'S  Honsehold  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  a 
vols.    N,  S. 


OUIZOT'S  History  of  Representative 

(Government  in  Europe.    Trans.,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

'—  English  Revolution  of  1640.  From 
the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait. 

^—  History  Of  Civilisation.  From  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vols. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 

Remains.     Memoir  by  Dr.^  Gregory  and 
Essay  bv  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

ELAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan —The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria — The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 
N.S. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  vols.   N.  S. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  (tables. 

Vol.  III. — Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZUTT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vols.  AT.  5". 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literatore  of  the  Age   of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays.    l/.S. 

English  Poets  and  English  Comic 

Writers.    N.  S. 

—  The  Plain  Speaker.  ChMnions  on 
Books,  Men,  and  Things.    N.  S, 

——  Ronnd  Table,  (^versatioos  of 
James  Northcote,  R.A. ;  (^haracterisdcs. 
N.S. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow.    N.  S. 

Spirit  of  the   Age;  or.  Contem- 
porary Portraits.     To  which  are  added 
Free  Thoughts  on  Public  Aftairs,  and  a 
Letter  to  William  Gifford.    New  Edition 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.    AT.  S. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
rii«,  C.B.    N.S. 

Travel-Pictnres.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Nordemey,  and  Book  o{  Ideas,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  Romantic  School.    Trans. 
y  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices 
N.S. 

HOFFBCAJnTS  Works.    The  Serapion 
Brethren.     Vol.    i.    Ttmv%.  \ss  V"  "S^* 
Emna.    N.S.         VVoUU.xntlta^*^- 


BOffirS  UBRARIES. 


HU€K>^  (Victor)  Dramatic  'Works; 

Hernani — RuyBlas — ^The  King's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Sloos.    N.  S. 

Poems,  chiefly  LyricaL     Collected  by 

H.  L.  WUluuns.    2^.  S. 

This  volume  contains  contributions  from 
F.  S.  Mahone^,  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds, 
Andrew  Lane,  Edwin  Arnold,  Mrs.  Newt<m 
Crosland,  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  Bishop 
Alexander,  Prof.  Dowden,  &c 

UUJNGAKY :  its  History  and  Revo- 
lution, with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.    Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memoirs 
of.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
graphy, and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
Portrait.    N.  S, 

IRVINO'S  (Washington)  Complete 
Works.    15  vols.    N.  S. 

— ;  Ufa  and  Letters.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait.    9  vols.    N.  S, 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  UfB  of  Richard 

Cceur  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus,    a  vols. 

Lonis  XIV.    Portraits,    a  vols. 

JAMESON   (Mrs.)     Shakespeare's 

Heroines.  (Characteristics  of  Wcunen.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.    ^.  S, 

JEAN  PAUL.— 6'^r  Richier, 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  of ^— See  Greeng, 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting,    a  vols.    N,  S, 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright.    N.S, 

LAMARTINE'S   The   Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 

The   Restoration  of  Monarchy 

in   France  (a  Sequel  to  The  Girondists). 

5  Portraits.    4  vols. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

6  Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Elia  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Edition.    Portrait.    N,  S. 

Specimens  of  Engrlish  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    Notes, 
with  the  Extracts  from  the  Garrick  Plays. 
^^  S, 

Alfonrd'B   Letters  of  Charles 

.      New    Edition^   by    W.    Carew 
t.    a  vols.    N.  .S. 


LANZI*8  History    of  Painting  in 

Italy,  firom  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  i8th 
Centoiy.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Portraits  of  Raflbelle,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  after  the  Artists  themselves.  Traa<^ 
byT.  Kosooe.    3  vols. 

LAPPENBERGPS  England  under  the 

Aiiglo>Saxoa  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.Thorpe, 
F\S.A.    a  vols.    2r.S. 


\ 


LESSING*8  Dramatic  "Worka.  Com. 
plete.  By  E.  BelL  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmem.    Portrait.     2  vols.  N.  S. 

Laokoon,  l>ramatio  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Andents. 
Frontispiece.    AT.  S. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  'Works,  con. 

taining  Human  Understanding,  with  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Malebranche's  Opinions,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Reading^  and  Study. 
With  Preliminary  Discourse,  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portrait,  a  vok. 
N,S, 

—  Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common-place  Books.     By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  (J.  Q^ySee  Bums. 

LONSDALE  (Lord)^->S'^«  CarreL 

LUTHER'S  Tahle-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
Luther's  Catechism.  Portrait  after 
Cranach.    JV, .?. 

Antohio8Taphy.-vS'««  Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLI'S    History    of  no- 

rence.  The  Prince,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.     Portrait.     N.  S. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  Ot.-See  Greetu. 

MARTINEAU'3     (Harriet)    History 

of  England  (including  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  1 800-1 846.    5  vols.    AT.  S. 

MENZEL'S   History   of   Gtormany, 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.    3  Portraits.    3  vols. 

MICHELET'S 

Luther.     Trans. 
Notes.    N.  S. 

The  French  Revolution 

Fhght  of  the  King  in  1791.     AT.  S. 

IkllGNET'S  The  French  Revolution, 

from  1789  to  1814.  Portrait  of  NanoleoD. 
J^.S. 

MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  With  Pre- 
face, Preliminary  Remarks  by  J,  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.     5  vols. 

MITFORD'S    (Miss)    Our    Village. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Sceneiy. 


Antoblography  of 
by  W.   HazHtt.     With 


to   the 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


MOHTAGn.    letter!  and  ^Torka  of 

Ijdy  Mary  W^rllifV  ModIUU.  Lord 
Whamclifft's  Third  EditU)BrT:dittd  by 
\V.  Moy  Thomas.  Wiih  ueet  plues.  a 
vol.,    si-"ch.    ^.S. 

MOITTESQniEirS  Spirit  of  I«w>. 
Kf ,  ised  Edition,  wiih  D'Alembert'i  AnJy. 
,i-.  N'oIH,  and  Memoir.     9  vols.     ^.  .£. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.)  Hlrtorr  of  ths 
ChnninnBcIigionandChurch.  Tram,  by 
J.  Torrey.     With  Short  Memoir,     lo  »oli. 

Life  of  leaoa  Cbiiit,  in  lu  His. 

lotiQlConnexionandDevelopintnl.  N.S. 
Tha  PlanUnB  and  TrBlntiiK  of 

the  Cbristiaa  Church  by  the  Apcslles. 
With  the  Anligno5licns,  or  Sfarit  of  Ter. 
ii.Uian.    Trans,  by /.  E.  Ryknd. 


HlBtOTT     Of 

by  J.  t.  Ry. 


Ufa  In 

the  Early  and  Middle  Aga;  including 
l.iEht  in  Dark  Places.    Traiu.  by  J.  E. 

OCELET  (B. 

and    Egypt.     Ci 

DealhofAbdilmelilc.the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
Ki  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Prof,  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  of  Cunbtidge.    Portnit  of  Mo- 

PEHCT'S  Rsliqna*  of  Anolaat  Bngr- 

li-^h  Poetry,  coniinlne  of  Bajladi.  Sonzs, 
.i.id  other  Pieces  oTaur  earlier  Poeti,  with 
.-.i^iie  few  of  later  date.  With  Eiwy  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glooary.    i  vols. 

PHILIP  DE  COHBUHEB.    Momolr* 

of.  ContaininE  the  Hiatories  of  Loois  XI. 
;ind  Ourlel  VII].,  and  Chxrlcs  Cha  Bold, 
iJulieof  Burinindy.  With  the  Hiiioryof 
l.ouis_XI.,byJ.  deTroyes.    With  a  Life 


I    RAHEE  (L.)    BMorr  of  tha  Popw, 

,  thdr  Chnrch  and  State,  and  theii  Conilicls 
•rith  Proteslanlism  in  the  rtth  and  t7th 
Centuries.   Trans,  by  E.  Foiler.    Portraits 

'  of  Julius  II.  (after  Raphsel),  Innocani  X. 
^fter  Velasquei).  and  Clemeol  VU.  (after 
Tiiianl.    3  vols.    JV.  5. 

Hlatorr  of  aerrlK.    Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added.  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinccs  of  Turkey,  by  Cypiien  Robert.  JV.  S. 

Hlatory  of  tha  Lctttn  and  Tra- 

tonic    Nations.      i494-'5"4-      Trans,    by 

I       P.  A,  Ashworth,  translator  oF  Dr.  Gneisi's 

REUMOITT  lAlfred  it,1.—Sr3  Lara/a,. 
RETNOLDS' (Blr  J.)  Litnmry  Worka. 

BcLhy.  °™'ls."'iV.  s!^  ^       '       ■ 

RIGHTER  rJeon  PanlX  Levana, 
aTiealise  on  Education;  toKclber  with  iha 
Autobiogtayhy,and  ashort  Memoir.  N.S. 

FlowaT,Fnilt,BndTliOTuFieoaa, 

<B  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Unrriaga 
of  Siebenkiies.  Traiuland  t^  Alex.  Ewing. 

'  ilie  only  complelt  Engbsh  Bwulation. 

ROaCOE'fi  (W.)  LU«  of  Lao  X.,  with 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Dieer- 

talion  on  Lucrttia  Borgiii.    3  Portraits. 

LOTODIO   de^  Uodlcl,  called   '  The 

Magnidcent,'  with  Copyright  Noles, 
Poems,  Letieia,  tic  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenio. 
RUSSIA,  HUtorr  of,  from  tha 
earliest  Period  to  the  Crimnm  War.  By 
W.  K.  Xelly.  jPortraiu.  avob. 
BCBUXBR'B  WoTka.    6  volt.    A'.  S. 

Vol.  l.-Tbirty  Years'  War-Revoli  in 
the  Netherlands.  Rev  A.  J.  W.  Motiiion, 
M.A.    Fotltait. 

Vol.  11.— RevdlintheNethetlandi,fi»>i. 
*&(«/— Wallensteid.  ByJ.  Churchill  and 
S.  T.  Coleridge.— WiUiam^rell.  SirTbao. 
dore  Martin.    Eniraving  (after  Vandyck). 

Vol.  HI.— Don  Carioa.     R.  D.  Boylan 


•bia.    A.  Lodge,  M./ 


ick— Bride  of  M«. 
Together  with  th( 
I  Tragedy  (a  than 


"X^J:! 


-  -)dge,  M.A. 

Use  of  the  Chorus  ii 
EssnyV     Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  Iranilaied  in  meire. 

Vol.   IV,— Robben— rieaco-Lsve  and 
Inlrigge-Deniettiu*-GhoM  Seal— SpMl 

l-he  Dranuu  in  Sm  volume  at*  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poem..    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  .£sthetical  and  Philo- 

uphical.  including  tha  Dissertation  on  the 


SOffjrS  UBRARIES. 


BCHTLLER   &nil    EtOETHE.     Cottb- 

spcndcnce  btlwcen,  froiD  a.d.  1704-1805. 
With  Shon  No<e>  by  L.  Dora  bdioiiu. 

BCHIfOEX'S  (F4  Locttu-M  on  the 
Philowphy  of  Life  and  ihc  Philosophy  of 
LmgiMgt     Uy  A,  J.  W.  Momioa. 

The  Hlatoryof  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modem. 

TtMPliiloiwphr  of  HlMory.  Wiih 

Hodam  HUtary,  with  ihe  Lrdurel 

enlitltd  Ckmlt  and  Aluuidi;),  ud  The 
B«inniiij:  of  our  Hisiory.  Ey  L.  Puree! 
ud  R.  H.  Whitdock. 

fetbetlc   Bod   HUcellaneoiu 

Woilu,  canUining  Lellers  on  Chrislbjl 
Art,   Esuv  on   Cothk  Atchilecluie,   Ke- 

dle  A^o,  ^l  Sl^'il^p^,'ih^?uiii 'of  the 
BeiBtifiil,  mid  on  ifie  Language  and  Wih. 
domoTlhe  Indians,  By  £.  J.  MillinKlon. 
■CHT.EBBL   (A.  -Vf.)   Drtuustla  Art 


JMraiurt    Bv  J.  Black. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  Hti  Life  &nd 
Worfu.  By  .-V,  ReiHmann.  Tiani.  by 
A.  L.  Alger.    ,V..S, 

Early  Lottera.    Ttanslaicd  by  M:iy 

Herbrn.    .\„v, 

SBAKESPEARE'B    Dramatic   Art. 

Plays.     Ey  Dr.  H.  1!^d[  °  Trans.  "^1! 
Dora  Schiiiili.     3  vols.     jV.  S. 
SHEBIDAN'S  Dramatic  Warta.  Wlih 


and  Memou  by  T.  Roscoe.     Pnrlrails  of 

Spanish,  and  Porlugese  Poetry,  in  GnE^ish 
Vtra=.by  Cary  and  olhcrs. 
SHirB'S    (AdamJ    The    Weoltli   or 


SKITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

mation  of  Languaees,  and  Crilical  Jltmoii 
byDugaldSiewarl.  i 

BHTTH'B    (Frofeuor)  Lectnrea   on       \ 
Modem  History  ;  from  tie  Im.^.ic.  rf Ih.         I 

c»n  Revolation.    =  voU 
Lectures  on  the  French  Revota- 

lion.    With  Index.     ,  vals.  I 

aOUTBET.-Sft   C^'ftr,     WViiy,  j.f     ■  j 

STURM'fl    Momluf    CommahinEi 

with  God,  01  Derotional  Mediuiioni  for 

Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstont,M.A. 

BUU.T.    Hemotrs  of  the  Duke  of, 


TATI,OR'S    (SlBhop    JeramyJ    HolT 

ino  ihi.  u/hj.,1..  TI..U,  ..r„  /n.Jj!^'_  _^]  .L- 


THIERRT'B  Coaqne^  of  EnElHDil  by 

tht  Normans ;   its  Caiisd,  and  its  Corti- 

Sltnces   in    EnEland    and    the   Continrni, 
y  W.  Hailitt.  With  short  Memoir,  i  f c 
trails,    a  vols,    N,  S. 
TROYE'B   (Jean    An). —  Sic  FMiit  k 

ITUUCI  (Dr.i—Sec  SAaiiifeart. 
VASARI.  Uvea  of  the  moat  Emlneit 

Painter,*,  Scniptors,  and  AnJdtecls.  iij 
Mre.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Pa- 
traiL  6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  addilioral 
VolumeofNoteshyJ.  P.  l3ch,cr.  ,V.i. 
W^RNEK'B    TemplarH    In    Cypnu. 


.~..    A  BAtlonal  ninitn- 

..uu  .,  Jie  Book  of  CoDiRion  Prayer,  b^ 
the  SabstaiUK  of  everyihing  Liiurcical  io 


IS.  by  E.  A 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  V>  each*    ($2.  lOf.  ptr  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  I^vate  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  N.  S.  AS  Engravings  (after  Van- 
dyke, Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.)> 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  contained  in  no 
other  edition. 

PEPTS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
4  vols.  N.  S.  With  Appendix  containing 
additional  Letters,  an  Index,  and  31  En- 
eravin^  (after  Vandyke.  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein,  Kneller,  &c.). 


JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
ProtectCMrate.  3  vols.  Witn  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    7  Portraits. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials  of 
Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others).    JV.  S. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

gueens  of  England  from^  the  Norman 
on(]uest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
public  and  private.  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
N.S. 

Life  of  Mary  Qneen   of  Scots. 

9  Portraits.    3  vols.    iV.  .S. 
Lives  of  the  Tndor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  2  Portraits.     -\'.  S. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  at  5 J.  eacAf  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (3/,  igs.per  set,) 


BACOirS  Novnm  Organnm  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.'    5*.    N.  S. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cffurs  de  Philosophie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of  *  The  Life  of  C^oethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
3  vols.    N.  S, 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.   By 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KAirrs  Critique  of  Pnre  Reason. 
By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.    N.  S. 

—  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy and  Memoir  by  £.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait.    N.  S, 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inflerence. 
A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MTTiLFiR  (Profiassor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Kvapixt  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    3^ .  6d,  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  (jerman. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols. 
N.S. 

Vol.  I.^Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus 
—Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II.— Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing—Ethics— Letters. 

TENNEMANN'S  Manwal  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosoi^y.  Trans,  by  Rev.  A. 
Johnscm,  M.A« 
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BOHjrS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

1 5  Vols,  at  5J.  etuh^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (3/.  ijj.  6d.  per  set.) 


BLEEK.     Introdactlon  to   the  Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans. 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  £.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln.    2  vols. 


CHILUNGWORTHnS 

Protestants,    y.  6d, 


Religion  of 


EUSEBIUS.     Ec<de8iastical  History 

ofEusebius  Pamphilius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRIUS.    History  Of  the  Church. 

— See  Theodoret. 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor.    N,  S. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes.    N.  S. 


FHILO-JUDiEUS,     IVorks     of.     The 

Contemporary  of  Josephos.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.    4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIIJS.  Ecclesiastical 
History  of. — See  Sozonten. 

SOCRATES'  Ecclesiastical  Hist(H7. 

Comprising  a  Hbtory  of  the  Church  from 
Constantine,  a.d.  305.  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosius  XL  With  Short  Account  (rf 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A.D.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks  by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  B^cclksiastical  His- 
tory OF  Philostorgius,  as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans.byRev.  E. '^OfordjM.A. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAQRIUS.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  a.d.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a.d. 
427  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.    With 

Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)   Clironological 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables.     N.  S, 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  5^.  each.     (8/.  i$s.  per  set,) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  —  5^^ 

Beete. 
ASSER'S  Life  of  Alflred.-vS^^  Stjc  O.  E. 

Chronicles. 
BEDE'S    (Venerable)    EccleBiaBtical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
.^nglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S  Confiolation  of  Philo. 

sophy.  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  of  Boethius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,   Scotland,  and   Ireland.      Illus- 

"'^•ng  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 

\  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 

'.   By  Sir  Henry  EUis,  ¥L.Hl.»¥  .B..S. 

piece.    3  vols. 


\ 


CHRONICLES    of  the    CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vmsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Acceunt 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  b 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PAUSSTIME. 

Comprising    the    Narratives    of    AioiH^ 
Wilhbald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigun 
jamin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John   Maar' 
De  la  Brocqui^re,  and  MaundreT 
abridged.    With  Introduction  a 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRAR  Y, 


II 


ELLIS  (G.)  Specimens  of  Early  En- 

glish  Metrical  Romances,  relatinc:  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

ETHELWERD,     Chronicle  ot.^See 

Six  O.  E.  Chronicles^ 

FLORENCE    OF    'VVrORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O,  E,  Chronicles. 

OESTA  ROMANORXTM,  or  Enter- 
taining Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

OILD AS.    Chronicle  ot^See  Six  O,  E. 

Chronicles. 

OIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  MA.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY    OF    HUNTINGDON'S   His- 

tory  of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  au  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuation  by 
Peter  of  Rlois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 

thology,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Supersti  tion  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank.    N,  S, 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  from  EgTpt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added.  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  BarkaL 

MALTiET*S  Northern  Antiquities,  or 

an  Historical  Account,  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Reli^ons,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandmavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Prosb 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  *  Eyrbyggia  Saga  * 

With   C 


by   Sir  Walter   Scott. 
mad  Coloured  Frontispiectt. 


Glossary 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  Engrlish  His- 
tory, from  1235  to  1373.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontbpiece.  3Vols.^ 
See  also  Roger  of  Wendover, 

MATTHEW   OF   "WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  es^ially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
S'nnine  of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
.  D.  Yonge.    2  vols. 

NENNIUS.     Chronicle  of.— See  Six 

O.  E.  Chronicles, 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Evroult.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

PAULFS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged.  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.    Frontispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O,  E.  Chronicles. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 

English  History,  comprising  the  Hbtory 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.D.  733  to  a.d.  laoz.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    3  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  Z23<,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.  L.    2  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennios,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.  L.    Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF    MALMESBURyS 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Elarliest  Period  to  Kins  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    Frontispiece. 

TITLE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and^  North-German  Popu- 
lar Tales  and  Traditions,  frxxn  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.   Edit,  by  B.  Thon;>e. 
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BOBirS  UBRARIBS. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

88  Vols,  at  5J.  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (23/.  1 1  j.  per  set,) 


AIXEN«8  (Joseph,  RJ7.)  BattlM  of 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans,    a  vols. 

ANBERSEirs  Danish  Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  120  Wood  Engravings. 

ABIOSTO'S    Orlando    Fnrioso.     In 

English  Verse  bjr  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings,    a  vols. 

BECHSTEDTS  Case  and  Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Tc)gether  with  Sweet's  British  war- 
blers.   43  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    A^.  S, 

—  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  7*.  6d. 

BONOBn*S  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The^  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts.    N.  S, 

BUTLER'S  Hadibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam^  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Porsnit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits.    N.  S. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank.    N.  S. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Oriein, 
&c.  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank.  N.  S. 

With  Coloured  Plates,    js.  6d, 

DIDRON'S  Christian  loonography; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans. 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory_ ;  Representations 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

^'ol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 


DANTE,  in  Enslish  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  With  IntroductifCMi  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman.    i\r.  S. 

DTER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
ing and  Antiouities.  An  Account  of  the 
Citv,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Ensravings,  Mapt  ^ 
Plan.    7S.  6d,    N.  S, 

Rome:    History    of   the    City,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  ExcavatKms.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 

GIL    BLAS.     The   Adventures  of. 

From  the  French  of  L^age  by  Smollett 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.     613  pages.-    ts. 

aBIBCBrs  Gammer  Gretliel;  or,  Ger- 
man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  4a  Fairy  Tales.  By  Edstf 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cnuk- 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.     3X.  6d. 

BOLBEnrs    Dance    of    Deatb  and 

Bible  Cuts.    Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  «i- 

Saved  in  facsiinile.  with  Introduction  and 
escriptions  by  the  late   Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin.    ys.  6d. 

HOWmrs  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calen- 

dar  of  the  Seasons ;  embodying  Ai kin's 
Calendar  of  Nature.  Upwards  of  100 
Woodcuts. 

Iin>IA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others.    N.  S. 

With  34  additional  Steel    Engravings 

after  Cooper,  Landseer,  &c.   7^ .  6</.    iV.  S. 

KING'S  (C.  W.)    Natural  History  of 

Gems    or   Decorative   Stones.       Illustra< 
tions.    6s. 
Natural    History    of    Fredous 

Stones  and  Metals.    Illustrations.     6s. 

KTTTO'S  Scripture  Lands.  Described 
in  a  series  of  Historical,  Geographical,  and 
Topographical  Sketches.    42  Maps. 

— ^  With  the  Ms^s  coloured,  js.  6d. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parables.  40  Illus- 
trations. 

LINDSAY'S  (Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt, 

Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.      36    Wood 


ILLUSTRATED  UBRAJRY. 


n 


LODGE'S    Portraits    of  mastrloiui 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
graphicsu  and  Historical  Memoirs.  340 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

LOITGFELLO'WS    Poetloal    Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.  24 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait.    N,  S. 

—  Without  the  Illustrations,  3*.  td.  N.  S. 

Prose  Works.     With  16  •full-page 

Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDOITS  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts.    N.  S. 

fif  ARRYATS  (Capt.,  R.N.)  Master. 
man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific, 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.    3*.  6</.    N,  S, 

Mission;   or,  Scenes  in  AfHca. 

(Written  for  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.    31*.  id,    N.  S. 

Pirate  and  Three  Gutters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steed  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.    js.  6a.    N.  S. 

Privateersman.   Adventures  by  Sea 

and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  A20. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings,   y.  6d.    N,  S, 

Settlers  in  Canada.    (Writtra  for 

Young  People.)  xo  Enzravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.    3*.  6d,    N.  S. 

Poor    Jack.     (Written    for    Young 

People. )  With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.    y,  6d,    N,  S, 

Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  rr.  6d. 
X.S. 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.    Small  post  8vo.  3J.  6tf.    y.S. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  and  RAPHAEL. 

Their  Lives  and  Works.    By  Du^pa  and 

guatrem^e  de   Quincy.      Portraits   and 
neravings,  including  me  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons.    N,  S. 

MILLER'S  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map 
of  Saxon  Britain,  and  za  Steel  Engravings. 

BOLTON'S  Poetical  W^orks,  with  a 
Memoir  and  Notes  by  J.  Montgomery,  an 
Index  to  Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal 
Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Notes,  xao 
Wood  Engravings,    a  vols.    I/,  S» 


BiUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  53  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  Plates  of  Eggs,    a  vols.    N.S» 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  7*.  6d,  per  vol. 

NAVAL   and  MILITARY  HEROES 

of  Great  Britain ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  B^  Maj<»r  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  34 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.   6s. 

NICOLINFS  History  of  the  Jesuits : 

their  Origin,  Prog^ress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.   8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    Triumphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  An  Analytical  Synopsis  op 
THE  Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.    Map  of  the  World  and  xa  Plates. 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  7*.  6d. 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK     OF 

Modern  (>eography  on  a  Popular  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  150  M^od* 
cuts  and  51  Maps.    6t, 

—  With  the  Maps  coloured,  7*.  6d. 
Without  the  Maps,  3*.  6d. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.    a  vols. 

Homer's    Iliad,   with   Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs.    N.  S. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battlb 

OF  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators,  including  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs.    N.  S. 

•— ^  LillB,  including  many  of  his  Letters. 
By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY   ANB    PORCELAIN,   and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemol  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessore.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  lor.  &/. 

FROXrPB  (Father)  Reliqaes.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions,  sz  Etchings  by  D.  Madise^ 
R.A.    Nearly  600  pages,    st.    N.  S, 
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RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 
some  Accoant  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.'  62 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A 

REDDINQ'S  History  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem,  ao 
Woodcuts. 


Insect  Architectnre.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  MA.  186 
Woodcuts.    N.  S. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  za  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  v«  6</. 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  cf 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings. 3  vols. 
SHARFB  (S.)  The  History  of  Egrypt, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640.  2  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts.    3  vols.    N.  S. 

SOUTHET'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writine,  Portraits,  Flans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c.    N.  S. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women  ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits.   N.  S. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

S'WEET'S  BHtish  Warblers.  ss.—See 

Bechstein. 

TALES  OF  THE  GENH ;  or,  the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSCys    Jenualem    DeUvered.  In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
T.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  and  24 
Woodcuts.    N.  S. 

"WALKER'S  Manly  Exercises;  con- 
taining Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shootmg,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

"WALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreatum,  by  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me 
moirs  and  Notes  by  £.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood- 
cuts.   A''.  5". 

With  a6  additional  Engravings  on  Steel, 

7s.  6d. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton.  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  BuUen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph  Sienatures,  &c 
N.S, 

WELUNGTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  18  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

Victories  ot.—See  MaxwlL 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  ^  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations.     7*.  6d.    N,  S. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.    40  Portraits.   N.  S. 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  7*.  6d.  N.  S. 

YOUNG    LADY'S    BOOK,    The.    A 

Manual  of  Recreations,  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Accomplishments.  laoo  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions,   js.  6d. 

— —  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  9*. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Grlek  and  Latin. 
10 1  Vols,  at  5 J",  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise*     (24/.  155-.  6^/.  per  set.) 


JESCHYLUS,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swan  wick.     4th 
edition.    N.  S. 

The  Tragredies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    3;.  td. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINnS.  His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume.    7*.  6</. 


ANTONINUS     (M.     Aurelins),    The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated  literally,  with 
Notes,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on 
the  Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
3J.  td»    N.  S. 

APULEIUS,    The   'Works   of.     Com 

prising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrate>, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic.  With 
a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
and  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.  Frontis- 
piece; 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


ABI8TOPHA1IE8'  Comedies.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait.    2  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  mcomachean  Ethloe. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

•  —  Politics  and  Eoonomios.  Trans., 
with  Note&  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Lite  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysioe.  Trans.,  with^  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

History  of  AnlmUs.  In  Ten  Books. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

^—  Organon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphjrry.  With  Notes, 
Analysb,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A    a  vols.    y.  to,  each. 

—  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis.  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

ATHENiEUS.    The  Deipnosophists ; 

or,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  With  an  Appendix  of  Poeti- 
cal Fragments.    3  vob. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Geosraphy.    m 

large  Coloured  Maps.  Wim  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    7«.  td» 

BlOV.—See  Theccritus, 

CJSSAR.     Commentaries    on   the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian.  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Trans,  with  Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibnllos,  and  the  VigU 

of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added.  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Bmtos.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 

On  the  Natnre  of  the  Gkods.  Divi- 

nation.  Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic.  Consul- 
ship. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  u.  Yonge, 
B.A. 

—  AoademioS|  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscu- 
Ian  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
naentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  Orations.— C<M/MiM^<£ 

Offices :    or.    Moral    Duties.  ^  Cato 

Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age ;  Laelius,  a.n 
Essay  on    Friendship ;    Scipio's   Dreann ; 
Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis- 
trates.   Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.   Portrait.     v«  6</i 

DEMOSTHEZ^S'  Orations.     Trans., 

with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  ChronoI<M^cal 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Kann 
Kennedy.     5  vols. 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrasies.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. 

With  Index  Verborum  (6aa  pages).    6*. 

Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 

Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
limp  cloth.     IS.  , 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EFICTETUS.     The    Discourses    of. 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  George  Long,  M.A    N,  S. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A  Por- 
trait.   3  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  Lord  Den- 
man,  &c. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUodoros, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz.,^  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Charidea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev  R.  Smith,  M.A 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Gary,  M.A.    Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIBIACHU8,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Tc«ether  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimachus, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  niad.  In  Ens^ish  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B. A.    Portrait. 

-  Odysseyt  Hymns,  Epigrams,  and 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A  Por- 
trait.   V*  6d, 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A 
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JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEP08,  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAI.y     PER8IUS,     8ULFICIA, 

and  Lucilius.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  die  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Giff(Nrd.    Frontispiece. 

LIVT.  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Spiilan  and  others.  4  vols.  Por- 
trait. 

LUCAN'8  Pharsalia.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Diolognet  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods^  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams •  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages),    ^s.  6d. 

VLOSCWOB.—See  Theocritus, 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  and 
Index.  By  Arthur  Richard  Shilleto,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   2  vols. 

PHALARIS.    Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phaiaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^sop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.    Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans.,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    6  vols. 

I>lalog:aes.    A  Summary  and  Analysis 

of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and  Index  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 
2  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PUNT.     The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Essays.  Trans,  by  C  W.  King,  M.A.  N.  S. 

Ethical  Essays.     Trans,   by  A.  R. 

Shilleto,  M.A.    N.S, 

—  Lives.    Seepage  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elesies  of.  With 

Notes,  Literally  translated  by  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  ver- 
sions of  Select  Eleg:ies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 

QUnmLIAN'S  Institates  of  Oratory. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Biographiod 
Notice,    by   Rev.    J.    S.    Watson,  M.A. 

2  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLETOS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA    DE   BENEFICHS.      Newly 

translated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A. 
2,s.  td.    N.  S, 

SENECA'S  Bfinor  "Works.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.  [In  the  press. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.   In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction.   Portrait. 

STRABCS  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A,  and  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modem  Names.     3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  laves   of  the  Twelve 

Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.  The  'Works  of.  Trans., 
with  Notes.    3  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PH£DRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phadrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MOSCHUS, 

and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Chapman.   Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.    The  Peloponnesiao 

War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait,     a  vols,     y,  6d.  each. 

TYRT-ffiUS.— ^y**  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  "Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portrait,    y.  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  "Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A,  and  others. 
Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

10  Vols,  at  5^.  each*    (2/.  icxr.  per  set,) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.    Portrait.    N,  S, 

The  Pnrsatorio.   Prose  Trans.,  with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.  A^.  <$". 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
Parallel  References  in  the  marein.  Also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek  Manu* 
scripts.    650  pages,    y.  6d. 

or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900^.    5^. 

The  Lexicon   may  be  had  separately, 
price  2f . 

DOBREE'8  Adversaria.  QTotes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner,    a  vols. 


DONALDSON  ^Dr.)    The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D.    N,S, 

KEIOHTLET'S  (Thomas)  MytholOffT 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  13 
Plates.    N.  S. 

HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.    Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of,  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — ^Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money^  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography— and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

THUCYDIDES.     An    Analysis    and 

Summary  oi.  With  Chronological  Table 
tA  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRAI^Y. 

5S  Vols,  at  5j.  each^  excepting  these  marked  otherwise,     (15/.  y,  per  set,) 


AGASSIZ   and  GOULD.    Outline  of 

Comparative  Physiology  touching  the 
Structure  and  Development  of  the  Races 
of  Animals  livingand  extinct.  For  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Enlareed  hy^  Dr.  Wright. 
With  Index  and  300  Illustrative  Woodcuts. 

BOLLET'S    Manual    of  Technical 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Ekx>nomy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 

BRIDaEWATER  TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Authors  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.   Numerous  Woodcuts. 

Kirby  on  the  mstorr,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.    100  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

Whewell's   Astronomy   and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater.    y,  6d, 


BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES.— 

Continued, 

—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.    Portrait. 

Front's  Treatise  on  Chemistry, 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  4to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,    a  Maps. 

Bnckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait,  a  vols.  ii$.  Vol.  1. 
Text.  VoL  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 

Rocet's  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts,  a  vols.  6«. 
eacn. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.    y,  6d, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology. 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  jfiii- 
bits,  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas.  P.L.S.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.    8  vols.    or.  each. 
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CARPENTER'S  WorYMm^CotUtuued. 

Mechanical  Philosophyt  Astro- 
nomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.   x8x  Woodcuts. 

Vegetable  Ph78lolog7  and  8:^0- 

temadc  Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  Che  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.    6s. 

— -.  Animal  Pli78iolog7.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   300  Woodcuts.    6s. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Lowenthal.     New  edition,  ss. 

CHEVRETTL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  ^eir  Application  to  the 
Arts ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
IHinting,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.    Several  Plates. 

With  an  additional  series  of  i6  Plates 

in  Colours,  7; .  6d. 

ENNEMOSER'S   History  of  Magic. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.    With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated   Stories   of    Apparitions,    Dreams,    , 
Second  Sight,  Table-Tuming,  and  Spirit-    j 
Rapping,  &c.    2  vols.   < 

HIND'S  Introdnction  to  Astronomy.    I 

With  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  in  present,    i 
use.     Numerous  Woodcuts.     3*.  6a.   N.S.    i 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi-    | 

mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being  1 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  ; 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric,  ' 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism.  | 
400  Woodcuts.  ; 

HlTMBOIJ)T'S  Cosmos;   or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  I 

Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and  '' 

W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.     Portrait.    5  vols.  , 

3^,  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  5*.  1 

— ■;-  Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels   j 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.     3  vols.       I 

Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem- 
plations of  the   Sublime   Phenomena   of   j 
Creation,    with     Scientific     Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6. 

HXTNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S     Scientific    Dialognes.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences. .  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 


JOYCE'S  Introduction  to  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  Schools  and  Young 
People.  Divided  into  Lessons  with  Ex 
amination  Questions.    Woodcuts.    3s.  6d. 

JUKES-BROVS^NE'S  Student's  Band- 
book  of  Physical  Geology.  By  A  J. 
Jukes- Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations,  6s.     N.  S, 

The   Student's     Handbook   of 

Historical   Geology.      By  A.    J.   Juices 
Brown,   B.A.,    F.G.S.,   of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England   and    Wales.     With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations,   ts. 
N.S. 

The    Building    of    the    British 

Islands.  A  Study  In  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. By  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  ¥Xu>. 
js.  6d.     A'.S. 

ESHGHTS  (Charles)  Eiiowledge  is 
Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTINO  by  the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fnseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  Fuseli. 
LILLY.    Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  ZadkieL 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

—7-  Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  %o  the  Organic  Remain^ 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Woou- 
cuts.    6;. 

Wonders    of    Geology ;    or,   a 

Familiar  £xp>osition  of  Geological  Phcno 
mena.      A  coloured   Geological    Map   of 
England,  Plates,   and    200  Woodcuts.    2 
vols.  TS.  6d.  each. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  LSwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

SCHOXrW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ko- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Gteology  and  Scrip- 

•  ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.     With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  anc 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro 
duction  to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams and  Coloured  Frontispiece.    NS. 
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8TAUMTON.— Cm/s«««</. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement  to  the 

Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams,    ts, 

Chess-Player's    Companion- 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  includbig  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

~-  Chess    Tonmament    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams. 


STOCKHARDT'S     Experimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the^  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu- 
merous  Woodcuts.    N.  S, 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manofiaotnrc 

of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated; with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comjparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus- 
trations,   a  vols. 

—  Phllo80i>hy  of  MannfactoreSi 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factor3 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  bj 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figures 
800  pages.    7f .  6d, 


ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE. 

GILBART*S  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Revised  to  x88x  b; 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.    Portrait  of  Gilbart.    a  vols.    10s.    N.  S, 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

28  Volumes  at  Various  Prices,    (8/.  los.perset,) 


BLAIR'S     Chronologrical     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  die  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages.    lof. 

—  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earnest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    a  vols.  51.  each. 

BOWSrs  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6s. 

BUCHANAirS  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Emted  by  Jas.  A  Smith.  6s. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOBIBS.    A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.    5*. 

CLARK'S   (Hngh)   Introdnotion   to 

Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Plaach^.  5^. 
950  Illustrations. 

— -  TVUh  th€  lUustrations  coiourgd,  i$s. 


COINS,  Manual  ot.-^a  Humphreys. 
DATES,  Index  of,—S€€  Blair, 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro 

vindal  English.  Containing  Words  fror 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  xgt 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A. 
F.S.A.,  &C.    a  vols.  5f.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec 
tion  from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  < 
Ancient,  Mediaevu,  and  Modem  Timei 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observation! 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  WcM'ks  coi 
nected  with  Epigrammatic  Literatiu< 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A    6s.    N.  S. 

GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Comorisin 
Treatises  on  above  40  Games  of  Chano 
Skill,  and  Manual  Dexterity,  includin 
Whist,  Billiards,  &c.  Edit,  by  Henry  C 
Bohn.    Numerous  Diagrams.    5^.    N.  I 

HENFRET'S  Gnide  to  EnsUs 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Kear 
M.A,  F.S.A.  With  an  ITistorical  Inu< 
duction.    6s.    N,  S, 

HUMPHREYS'    Coin    Collector 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  t) 
Prepress  of  Coinase  from  the  Earlie 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  lUu 
trations.    a  vols.  5J.  each.    JV.  S, 
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LOWVDVB*  Bililiograplier'B  Bfanval 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count  of  Rare  and  Carious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand,  from  the  Inventioa  of  Printing,  ! 
widi  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  I.-X.  (A  to  Z), 
y.  6d.  each.  Part  XI.  ^Appendix  VoL), 
5f.  Or  the  zx  parts  in  4  vols.,  half 
morocco,  a/,  ax. 

BIEDICINE,  Handbook  of  DomettiOf 

Popularly  Arranged.     By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
730  pages.    St, 

NOTED     NAMES     OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar  | 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi-  : 
nent  Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.  1 
51.    N.S.  1 


POLITICAL     CTCLOPJEDIA.     A 

Dictionarv  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  KLnowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  CiviTAdministration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.    4  vols.  35.  6d,  each. 


r,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Language^  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxuns,  and  Phrases.    5^. 

^  A  Polyglot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.    5X. 

SYNONYMS  and    ANTONYMS;  or. 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    5^.    iV.  S, 

WRIGHT  (Th,)See  Diciumary. 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 


12  Volumes  at  y»  6d.  foch,  excepting 

BURNEY^  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  r. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of  •  Sylvestra,'  &c.    N.  S, 

Cecilia.      With    Introduction    and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.    2  vols.    N.  S. 

DE    STAEL.      Corinne   or    Italy. 

By   Madame    de    Stael.      'JVanslaled    by 
Kmiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver, 
EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.     Trans. 
by  Emma  Buchheim.    N.  S. 

FIELDINGl'S   Joseph  Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Crt/ikshanA's  IlluS' 
trattoMS.    N.  S. 


those  marked  otherwise.  (2/.  55,  per  set) 

TXEJJXlSlQ^—C(mHnued, 

Amelia.     Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruikshank's  Illustrations.     5^ .    N.  S. 

— -  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Found- 
ling. Roscoe's  Edition.  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations,     a  vols.     A^.  .^. 

GROSSFS  Marco  ViscontL  Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D.    N.  S. 

MANZONI.     The  Betrothed:   being 

a  Translation  of  '  I  Promessi  Sposi.' 
Numerous  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  (732  pages). 
5* .    N,  S. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.    N.  S. 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

8  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.     (2/.  35.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).    The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.     $$.    N.  S. 

DEMMIN.      History   of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  I'rans.  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.   1900  Illustrations.   7s.  6d.   N.  S. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 

Third  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the   Hon.   H.  A.   Dillon,    F.S.A.     With 
.  more  than  700  Engravings.     2  vols.  5;. 
each.    N.  S. 
Vol.  1.  History.    Vol.    I.  Glossary. 


FLAXMAN.    Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.    Westmacott,^  R.A.,   and    Memoir   o 
Flaxman.  Portrait  and  53  Platen.   6s.  N.S. 

H EATON'S    Concise    History    of 

Painting.       New     Edition,     revised    by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     ss.     A'.S. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCFS  Treatise 
on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5*.  N.S. 

FLANCHE'S  History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
ipth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planche.  400 
Illustrations.    5^. 


^  J.  R. 

N.S. 
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BOHN'S   CHEAP   SERIES. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 


A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from  Vols, 

in  Bohn^s  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover, 

with  cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 


ASCHAM  {ROGER),— 

SCHOLEMASTER.    By  Professor  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  {DR.  W.  B.),— 

PHYSIOLOGY    OF    TEMPERANCE    AND    TOTAL   AB- 
STINENCE. 

EMERSON- 
ENGLAND  AND  ENGLISH  CHARACTERISTICS.   Lectures 
on  the  Race,  Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character,  Wealth,  Religion,  &c.  &c. 

NATURE  :  An  Essay.    To  which  are  added  Orations,  Lectures 
and  Addresses. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN :  Seven  Lectures  on  Plato,  Swe- 
DENBORG,  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and  Goethe. 

TWENTY  ESSAYS  on  Various  Subjects. 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE. 

FRANKLIN  (BENfAMIN).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  {NATHANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.    Two  Vols,  in  One. 

SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 

HOUSE  WITH  THE  SEVEN  GABLES. 

TRANSFORMATION  ;  or  the  Marble  Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W,).— 

TABLE-TALK  :  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

PLAIN   SPEAKER:    Opinions  on  Books,   Men,    and   Things, 
Three  Parts. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COMIC  WRITERS. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 


BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 


iZLITT  ( fV,).—QmHnued. 

LECTURES   ON   THE    CHARACTERS   OF    SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S PLAYS. 

LECTURES   ON   THE   LITERATURE  OF   THE  AGE  OF 
ELIZABETH,  chiefly  Dramatic. 

VING  {WASHINGTON^.— 

LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED.    With  Portrait 

LIVES  OF  SUCCESSORS  OF  MOHAMMED. 

LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.     Two  Parts. 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS.    Two  Parts. 

COMPANIONS   OF   COLUMBUS :   Their  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  in  the  Rocky 

Mountains  and  the  Far  West. 
KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  from  the 

Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Djrnasty. 

TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST     OF    FLORIDA    UNDER    HERNANDO    DE 
SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI;    or,    The    Whim -Whams   and    Opinions   of 
Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL  ;  or,  The  Humourists. 

ASTORIA  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky 

Mountains. 

WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  and  Other  Tales. 

iMB  (CHARLES),— 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.     With  a  Portrait. 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 
ELIANA.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

ARRYAT  (CAPTAIN), 

PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.    With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 
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The  only  authorised  Edition;  no  others  published  in  England  contain 

the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr.  Mahn^  who 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work, 

^V^EBSTER'S     DICTIONABY 

OP   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  byCHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  [1880],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 

1628  .Pages.    3000  niustrations. 

The  features  of  this  volume,  which  render  it  perhaps  the  most  useful 
Dictionary  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Completeness. — It  contains  114,000  words. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Definition. 

8.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms. 

4.  Etymology. 

5.  The  Orthography  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Principles. 

6.  Pronunciation. 

7.  The  Illustrative  Citations. 

8.  The  Synonyms. 

9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000. 

Cloth,  2is, ;  halAbound  in  calf,  30;. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  3IX.  6d,\  russia,  2/. 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix^  containing  over  9700  Names, 

THE  complete    DICTIONARY 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendices, 

and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 

I  vol.  19 19  pages,  cloth,  31X.  6d, 

'  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant' — Quarterly  Review,  1873. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


♦  • 


To  be  obtained  through  all  Booksellers. 


BOHN'S     SELECT     LIBRARY 


OF 


STANDARD     WORKS. 


Price  IS,  in  paper  covers,  and  is,  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  Goethe's   Faust.     Part  I.     Translated,  with    Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's   Boyhood.    Being    Part    I.    of   the    Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick.  f\ 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford.  w 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogue's  :  The  Apology — Crito — Phaedo — Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MoLi^RE's  Plays  :  The  Miser — Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.     With  brief  Memoir. 

1 1.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.     By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing'S  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia— 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.     By  C.  A.  Eaton.     With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 
[6.  Demosthenes — On    the    Crown.      Tnmslated    by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 
[7.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
18.  Oliver  Cromwell.     By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

[9.  The  Perfect  Life.     By  Dr.  Charming.     Edited  by  his  nephew. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 
20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  G.  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

To  be  followed  by 


Burke's  Essay  on  *The  Sublime 
AND  Beautiful.'  With  Short 
Memoir. 


Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands. 

Sheridan's  Plays.  I   Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  CiRcr- 

1  Iauff's  Caravan.  ^'^-^'^^^  ^'^  ™^  ^^^o^^- 
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